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Editor’s Foreword 


IN PLANNING THIS NUMBER, I have had the assistance of several friends, particularly Pro. 
fessor Adolph Lowe of New York, Professor Eduard Heimann of New York and Dr. 
Francis Neilson of Chicago. They are not to be held accountable for any errors of 
omission or commission in connection with it. It was originally intended as a Festschrift 
for Franz Oppenheimer’s eightieth birthday, which we undertook at the suggestion of 
Professors Lowe and Heimann; when Oppenheimer died on Sept. 30, 1943, within six 
months of the anniversary, it was decided to continue the project as a memorial. 

To accommodate all the important papers contributed by a fairly representative selec- 
tion of former pupils and American contemporaries, collaborators or friends of Professor 
Oppenheimer, it was necessary that this issue be enlarged far beyond our normal 144 pages. 

Beginning with our next number, we shall issue, for the first time in any language, 
Professor Oppenheimer’s monograph, “Japan and Western Europe.” When he was lec- 
turing at the University of Kobe, after he had been driven by the Nazis from his home- 
land, Dr. Oppenheimer was commissioned to prepare this work, a sequel to his celebrated 
classic, ““The State.” It is a study of the evolution of the economic and social structure 
of Japan, and a comparison of that evolution with the development of the economy and 
society of western Europe. In it he applies his theory of social evolution and, particularly, 
of the origin and development of the State, to a non-European environment; that is, to an 
environment different from that in which he elaborated the theory. As such, I venture 
to say, this work will rank with “The State” as one of his important publications. 

The Japanese authorities suppressed the original work, realizing, no doubt, how valu- 
able it would be to the western world as a key to understanding the social situation in 
Japan today. In California, during the last year of his exile, Professor Oppenheimer 
brought the work to completion. In the last weeks before his death, he sent it on to be 
prepared for publication. urging in one of his last letters to me that the work be pub- 
lished as soon as possible, so that the defenders of western civilization might be fortified 
in the current world conflict with the data of his investigation. 

After the publication of “Japan and Western Europe” has been completed, we shall 
continue the publication of the works which, collectively, form Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
“Critique of Political Economy.” 

The present arrangement makes it possible to honor this, one of Franz Oppenheimer’s 
last wishes, and to release one of his scholarly bequests to those who have collaborated with 
us out of comradeship with him in the struggle for an ethical, democratic social order. 

Wit LissNer 


CopyricHT, 1944, by the American Journal of Economics and Sociology, Inc.; all rights 
reserved for the authors of the contributions in this volume. Reproduction or quotation, 
except in a newspaper or in connection with literary criticism in a periodical, forbidden 
unless written permission is obtained from the author or authors concerned. 
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Franz Oppenheimer 


By ALVIN JOHNSON 


To APPRAISE ADEQUATELY the work of Franz Oppenheimer 
would require an extensive monograph. The bibliography 
published elsewhere in this issue gives some idea of the wide 
range of his intellectual activities. But to gain a really ade- 
quate conception of Oppenheimer one must read widely in 
his works. Oppenheimer’s exuberantly creative mind could 
never be confined within the outlines of any simple theme. 
His System der Soziologie is much more than a treatise on 
Sociology. Economics, finance, administration, law, ethics 
are inextricably interwoven with the sociological principles, 
or more frequently observations. His Grundriss der Theo- 
retischen Oekonomik is baffling to the student accustomed to 
the heroic simplifications and the rigid logical structure of 
treatises constructed on the classical pattern. 

He was an elusive polemist who could be counted on to 
change the venue in the course of any argument, to the con- 
fusion of his less agile opponents. Like most men of encyclo- 
paedic learning and fertile mind, he cared little for consis- 
tency. He was an omnivorous reader, and generous in his 
attributions of credit to other men. Somewhere in my files 
I have letters from him crediting me with important contri- 
butions to agrarian philosophy, on the strength of articles for 
which I would never have made a serious claim to any deeper 
attribute than common sense. 

Thus Oppenheimer imputes to Henry George a chief part 
in his own agrarian doctrine. But the two doctrines stand 
on quite different planes. Henry George was an uncom- 
promising individualist. Give the common man access to 
the soil, George argued, and he would be quite capable of 
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fending for himself. The Single Tax would liberate the 
land; at the same time it would liberate the toiler from al! 
taxes, direct and indirect. What Henry George inveighed 
against was “land monopoly,” land held out of use for an 
advance in prices. Oppenheimer hated latifundia, and would 
have been happy to see a land tax that would break up all 
the great estates of Europe. But it was not merely against 
land speculation that Oppenheimer aimed his fire. The typi- 
cal European landed estate was not a speculative holding, to 
be disposed of as land prices rose. It represented a feudal 
privilege that maintained an aristocracy in splendor and 
ground down the agricultural laborer in virtual serfdom. 
The breaking up of the large estates was to Oppenheimer an 
essential part of democratic policy. 

Once the peasant came to be repossessed of the soil Oppen- 
heimer anticipated enormous advances in good tillage. But 
he was too much of a realist to rest his reform on peasant 
individualism. A sound agrarian policy demanded the or- 
ganization of the peasants in a tenacious network of co-opera- 
tive societies that would offer the basis for a wholesome and 
satisfying peasant life. 

Economic science has been built up by scholars of urban 
experience, or by men from the country over—assimilated to 
city conceptions. The science is permeated by the uncon- 
scious assumption that the natural abode of man is the city 
street. To be sure, there must be men living in the country, 
producing food and raw materials. Economic progress could 
be counted on to reduce the proportion of the population 
condemned to live in the open country. Recall the so-called 
agricultural economists, the French Physiocrats. The objec- 
tive of their policy was maximizing the produit net, the sur- 
plus above rural consumption available for maintaining urban 
man. They favored large scale agriculture, as giving oppor- 
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tunity for labor saving and reducing the agricultural popu- 
lation that was nibbling away at the produit net. Adam 
Smith, equally preoccupied with the problems of urban eco- 
nomics, was less consistent than the Physiocrats in his handling 
of large scale agriculture. The landlord, like all men, loved 
to reap where he never sowed—hence the development of 


rent. 
But it was Ricardo, with his almost comic conception of 


the “original and indestructible properties of the soil,” who 
fixed the urban economist’s attitude toward country life. 
John Stuart Mill, in his study of peasant proprietors, repre- 
sented a reaction that exerted too little influence. Henry 
George, for all the credit he deserves in his campaign against 
the speculative holding of agricultural land, was according 
to his own assertion a Ricardian of the Ricardians, and we 
may add, an urbanite of the urbanites. 

Oppenheimer, though representative of a social group long 
excluded from rural life, was dominated by a totally different 
preconception. On one of the rare occasions when I met 
him I told him I believed that his fundamental economic con- 
ception was that all flesh is grass and that the first-duty of 
man is to conserve the grass, including in the term whatever 
else grows out of the soil. He smiled and said, “Perhaps.” 

In Oppenheimer we have, not a city garden economist, but 
an Old Testament prophet, on the margin between the desert 
and the sown. He is vividly alive to the imperial ambition 
of the desert to encroach upon the sown. Nothing but rural 
manpower can hold it back. 

In his capacious mind was all history. He saw the great- 
ness of Babylonia succumbing to the desert, through the silting 
up of the irrigation canals. Rural manpower had declined 
too catastrophically to keep the ditches open and therefore 


. . . The lion and the lizard keep 
The halls where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep. 
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So, Oppenheimer knew, Palestine was transformed from 4 
land of milk and honey, corn and wine, by the succession of 
conquerors who deported or slew the rural population that 
had held off the desert by keeping the terraces on the hills 
under repair and the forests on the steep slopes from con- 
scienceless exploitation. First the Greeks, then the Romans, 
trod the peasant underfoot, but left him alive. Then came 
the hordes of Mohammed, and the Crusaders, and finally the 
Turks. The peasant, who knew the land and loved it, gave 
way to the Bedouins and the black locusts, their goats, that 
exterminated every rising shoot in the aging forests, leaving 
a desolation and a waste, only now being redeemed by the 
Jews under an unsocial British mandate. Oppenheimer 
knew that North Africa, flourishing under the Romans, is 
today half desert, half noisome disease, because the Moham- 
medans despised and destroyed the tillers of the soil. Under 
the Turkish hoof, says the proverb, no grass grows, and the 
Turkish hoof imprinted the land to the Pillars of Hercules. 

Where do you find all this in Oppenheimer? You won’t 
find it, in these details, anywhere. But you will find it in 
other terms. 

Oppenheimer was profoundly interested, as I know from 
personal conversation, in the active movement for soil con- 
servation under the inspiration of Henry Wallace. But he 
felt that something was lacking. There appeared to him to 
be too little emphasis on the cultivator. 

And this is true. It is well for us to be concerned about 
the erosion of soils. But prior to the erosion of soils is the 
erosion of the farm population. We may draw the vigor 
of the farm population to our city industries. The old 
people, the lame and the halt and the blind, may remain to 
scratch a living out of a decaying land. It is still possible 
to find newer lands, younger peoples, who will feed us. But 
the desert is encroaching. 
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Ultimately we shall have an economics of economic reali- 
ties. It will be an economics that recognizes that all human 
permanence rests on the soil, and the manpower that utilizes 
the soil and protects it. And when we arrive at this height 
of good sense we will restudy the works of Franz Oppen- 
heimer, historian of the past and prophet of the future. 
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The Career of Franz Oppenheimer 


Dr. FRANZ OPPENHEIMER was one of the first half-dozen sociologists of pre-Hitler Ger- 
many and one of the leading German economists during the first two decades of this 
century. 

His pupils came to occupy many important chairs of economics or sociology in vari- 
ous parts of the world, many of them in this country. Among those now in the United 
States are Dr. Gottfried Salomon, lecturer of the Institut Germanique of the Sarbonne; 
Dr. Oscar Jaszi, professor of political sociology at Oberlin College; Dr. Constantine 
Panunzio of the University of California, and Drs. Eduard Heimann, Adolph Lowe and 
Frieda Wunderlich, professors of economics and sociology at the New School for Social 
Research, New York. 

Professor Oppenheimer was born in Berlin and was graduated as a doctor of medicine 
from the University of Freiburg. Early in his career as a medical practitioner he became 
aware of the influence of social and economic conditions on the health and well-being of 
his working-class patients. So he quit medicine and took his doctorate in philosophy at 
the University of Berlin, specializing in economics and sociology. 

He became a prolific writer and theoretician, turning out a whole library of books 
and articles. The most famous of his publications were “The State,” first published in 
1908, which has appeared in many editions in translation in all the important languages 
of the world, the oriental included, and his “System of Sociology,” a work of many 
thousands of pages in four volumes, published from 1922 to 1929. 

Known as a critic of Karl Marx, he engaged in many controversies and his chief fol- 
lowers were among the radical peasant groups of Germany. He remained an instructor 
at the University of Berlin from 1908 until 1917, when he became a titular professor. 
After the revolution a chair was established for him at Frankfort. 

He was one of the leaders of the German Bodenreform movement, and personally 
carried on an agitation for the breaking up of the great estates of the Junkers in Prussia. 
He also established several co-operative colonies. Opposed to large landed property, he 
advocated internal colonization by establishing co-operative agricultural communities as a 
remedy for the poverty of the working classes and their mass unemployment. 

Since his return from Japan, where he went to lecture at the University of Kobe after 
his expulsion from Germany by the Nazis, he was an editor of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
or Economics AND SocioLocy and wrote for American periodicals.* 


* From the obituary by Will Lissner in The New York Times, New York, Oct. 1, 1943. 
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The Conspiracy Against the English 
Peasantry 


By Francis NELSON 


THE STORY OF THE SUBJUGATION of the English people, as it 
is told in the works of modern authors, is seldom presented 
against a background of economic conditions. The writers 
who have studied the industrial changes and developments 
which took place after the middle of the eighteenth century 
seem to imagine that the poverty of the masses was brought 
about chiefly by new inventions that superseded the old 
handicrafts, thus economizing labor and afflicting the humble 
with the distresses of unemployment. 

Those who begin their studies of the changes in industrial 
conditions with the advent of Arkwright and Watt have not 
taken the trouble to go deeply into the causes which brought 
about an overstocked labor market. This want of depth is 
noticeable in the conclusions to which the authors come and 
the moral they desire to point. 

It was a great misconception to treat the so-called Indus- 
trial Revolution as a cause of the impoverishment of the 
people. There was evidence enough to be found in the first 
records of the Fabian Society to convince any earnest student 
that, even as early as the appearance of Arkwright and James 
Watt, depopulation of the countryside was, and had been, 
taking place and that the migration of the country men to 
the towns resulted in a superabundant labor market, with the 
result that wages fell as prices of commodities rose. Yet not 
until the day of the German economist and sociologist, Franz 
Oppenheimer, who brought to light discoveries by Friedrich 
von der Golz and others, was a theory of internal migration 
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elaborated. Oppenheimer, of course, did so on the basis of 
German data. 
I 

No MATTER How the particularists may decide the questions 
feudalism poses, it cannot be refuted that the tillers of the 
soil, even in the days before the conquest, enjoyed economic 
conditions denied to the vast majority of franchised men 
today. Such an impression is to be gained from Professor 
Richard Koebner’s article, ‘““The Settlement and Colonisation 
of Europe.”* Here it is shown that, even as early as the eighth 


century, the villagers exercised communal rights over the 
land. Professor Koebner says: 


. . « The different villages or groups of settlers were still divided from one 
another so far as possible by tracts of country that were useless, or nearly 
so—forest, thornbrake, marsh. In these wastes boundaries were deter- 
mined: the process can be traced in eighth- and ninth-century England and 
in descriptions of German marks. The villagers had always used land not 
required for the plough as pasture; and the forest round about the utilised 
land had supplied them with timber and pannage. These customs of user, 
with those of water, came under communal control, and the rights of the 
various proprietors were determined by the community. . . .” 


We find exactly the same system in Sir Henry Maine’s 
studies of village communities. And when we turn to 
Kemble’s remarkable chapter, ““The Mark,’* we realize that 
all peoples east and west held the same fundamental law 
against the theft of land. The old Saxon verse has it: 


all the markland was 
with death surrounded, 
the snares of the foe.® 


1 The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, edited by J. H. Clanham and Eileen 
Power, Vol. I, Cambridge, England, 1941. 

2 Ib., p. 41. 

3 “Village Communities” (1871) and “Early Law and Custom” (1883). 

4 John Mitchell Kemble, “The Saxons in England” (2 vols.), London, 1849, Vol. I, 
Ch. 2. 
5 Ib., Vol. I, p. 47. 
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Kemble says: 

_. . No matter how small or how large the community,—it may be only 
a village, even a single household, or a whole state,—it will still have a 
Mark, a space or boundary by which its own rights of jurisdiction are 
limited, and the encroachments of others are kept off.® 

There is no more terrible curse than the one common to all 
peoples: “Accursed is he that removeth his neighbor’s land- 
mark.’ Nor was the serf overlooked in the matter of using 
land for his substance. Under a law of Alfred, we read that 
the serf was to have free power “of bequeathing to whomso- 
ever he pleases, whatever may have been given him for God’s 
sake, or he may have earned in his own moments of leisure.” 
This law probably implies, so Kemble puts it, “‘a prohibition 
to the lord of removing his labourer arbitrarily from a plot 
of ground well cultivated by his own efforts.’” 

After the Norman Conquest vast changes in the distribu- 
tion of land took place. We know how William distributed 
the Saxon lands to his followers. For example, Odo, the 
Bishop of Bayeux, received many manors in Kent, and in the 
old history of the counties of England, we read of vast areas 
of thriving manors bestowed upon William’s Norman 
knights. However, these gifts were under the lordship of 
the king, and the lands were to bear the expense of maintain- 
ing the Trimoda Necessitas.” Yet, under the Angevins the 
serf was not overlooked, and there were distinct economic 
privileges granted for hisenjoyment. The terms of his servi- 
tude were not always as severe as many of the writers of the 
eighteenth century imagined. There were harsh masters in 
every age and every land. But the church itself had obliga- 
tions in administering alms to the poor, which were laid down 
in many of the grants of land and in the endowments of 


°Ib., Vol. I, p. 44. 
‘Cf. Francis Neilson, “The Eleventh Commandment,” New York, 1933. 
8 Kemble, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 212. 


» -- Anglo-Saxon law, the three-fold necessary burdens that rested on the tenure of 
a ands, 
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charitable people. Many of these charters show that one- 
third of the tithes had to be bestowed upon the needy. These 
were, however, the cases of folk who could not help them- 
selves, and not necessarily the serfs, for indeed there are 
records of serfs clearing land and cultivating it with such 
energy and skill that they have become freemen and have 
been granted knight’s service. 


II 

Ir Is ONLY IN some particulars and detail that the historians 
of our day differ from those of the times of Kemble and 
Turner, and Freeman and Stubbs. He would be an extra- 
ordinary historian who escaped criticism. But I find in the 
years of study that I have given to this question that the men 
of our day who deal with feudal times seem to think that the 
origin of the system is of far more importance than the prac- 
tices maintained under it. It is a pity so much space is ex- 
pended upon trifles light as air and that more attention is not 
paid to the underlying causes which destroyed all that was 
commendable in our economic law. That enclosure by force 
was attempted in earlier times is clear from Saxon and Nor- 
man records. There are many of such in the archives of the 
church, which reveal cases of a lord’s theft of agricultural 
land, and I seem to remember some cases of an abbot’s theft 
of a lord’s land. Undoubtedly, commons and wastes were 
taken by force and added to a lord’s domain in Christian 
Europe as they were in the Roman Empire. Pliny tells us 
that great estates ruined Italy, and how often has it been said 
that great estates have ruined England! 

The procedure of enclosure by force may be imagined 
easily enough after the period of assarting a tract, that is, 
clearing it of trees and bushes for arable land or even pasture. 
The lord of the domain would attempt to add it to his estate. 
Hence, the numerous quarrels which arose about the rights 
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of the peasants who had cleared the tract. Professor Koebner 


says: 
_, . No doubt those tenants’ complaints about landlords’ enclosures, which 
led to the Statute of Merton (1235), were directed against proceedings in 
which members of their own class were deeply involved.*° 


Then he goes on to tell us that the freemen in a village had 
independent control of the common land and often divided 
it among themselves. The nefarious business of enclosing a 
piece of waste or forest or even marsh which had been cleared 
or drained, as the case might be, caused bitterness and dis- 
couragement among the peasants who had expended their 
energy and time upon the work. Thus came slowly into 
being a class of careless men who were deprived of reason to 
labor because they were not permitted to enjoy the work of 
their hands. 

Before the Peasant Wars of the reign of Richard II there 
must have been a deep and growing discontent. The smart 
from the wounds caused by injustice may be soothed from 
time to time by mere palliatives, but when miseries accumu- 
late and become more and more widespread, men are forced 
to desperate means. It is not to be imagined that in such 
crises there is only one grievance to be set right; the count 
may contain several complaints. Indeed, this was so when 
the insurrectionists headed by Wat Tyler and John Ball 
marched on London. It is recorded that, when Richard 
cried: “I am your King and Lord, good people, what will ye?” 
the reply from the peasants was: “We will that you free us 
for ever, us and our lands; and that we be never named nor 
held for serfs.” 

The measure of the bitterness of feeling that long followed 
the course of the Peasants’ Revolt may be taken by adding 

10 Op. cit., p. 78. 


he John Richard Green, “A Short History of the English People,” New York, 1916, 
p. 253. 
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together over the period of the Tudors the number of restric- 
tive acts put upon the statute book. There was scarcely an 
avenue of thought, a channel of activity, that was not 
searched for the dissenters, “rebellious varlets,” who chal- 
lenged “the authors of their miseries.” The Statute of 
Laborers in its provisions is indicative of the unrest, and the 
harshness of its penalties proclaims the opposition against 
the evils of the time. From the days of John of Gaunt to the 
triumph of Henry at Bosworth, the conspiracy against the 
peasants, as it gained in strength, wrought the destruction of 
the whole system of holding land. In the time of Henry VI 
there were riots against enclosures by force. Both Colet and 
Erasmus have described the condition of the England of their 
day. And More in “Utopia” tells us of “a conspiracy of the 
rich against the poor.” 


Il 


THEN CAME THE CRAZE for sheep farming. This was the 
crowning misery placed upon the woeful peasant. For at 
least two centuries he had witnessed the conspiracy destroy 
one of his rights after another. The customs of the village 
community of the early days were no more. The article, 
“Medieval Agrarian Society in Transition,” by Professor 
Hans Nabholz,” of the University of Ziirich, provides us 
with a fairly full sketch of the changes that took place at 
the time of Henry VIII, and in it there are also to be found 
some quite new interpretations of the economic disaster which 
afflicted the peasantry. 

It is one of the mysteries of modern literature that so many 
of our authors should have missed the historical facts which 
are to be found in the works of the writers of the sixteenth 
century; to mention only two sources to exemplify this point, 
the sermons of Bernard Gilpin, the “Apostle of the North,” 

12 The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, Vol. 1, Ch. VIII, - 493-561. 
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who was a really great figure in the church, and Bishop Hugh 


Latimer. 

In asermon Gilpin preached before Edward VI in 1552, he 
said: 

Be the poor man’s cause never so manifest, the rich shall for money find 
six or seven Councillors that shall stand with subtleties and sophisms to 
cloak an evil matter and hide a known truth. Such boldness have the 
covetous cormorants that now their robberies, extortion and open oppres- 
sion, have no end or limits. No banks can keep their violence. As for 
turning poor men out of their holdings, they take it for no offence, but say 
their land is their own, and they turn them out of their shrouds like mice. 
Thousands in England, through such, beg now from door to door, which 
once kept honest houses. Poor men are daily hunted out of their livings, 
there is no covert or den can keep them safe. They have such quick 
smelling hounds, they can lie in London, and turn men out of their farms 
and tenements, an hundred, some two hundred miles off. When wicked 
Ahab hunted after Naboth’s vineyard he could not, though he were a King, 
obtain that prey until cursed Jezebel took the matter in hand, so hard a 
thing it was then to wring a poor man from his father’s inheritance, which 
now a mean man will take in hand.** 

Corroboration of this may be found in the official prayer 


in the church prayerbook of Edward VI: 


We heartily pray thee to send thy holy Spirit into the hearts of them that 
possess the grounds and dwelling places of the earth, that they, remember- 
ing themselves to be thy tenants, may not rack and stretch out the rents of 
their houses and lands, nor yet take unreasonable fines and incomes after the 
manner of covetous worldlings but so let them out to other, that the in- 
habitants thereof may both be able to pay the rents, and also honestly to 
live, to nourish their families, and to relieve the poor: give them grace also 
to consider that they are but strangers and pilgrims in this world, having 
here no dwelling place but seeking one to come, that they remembering 
the short continuance of their life, may be content with that that is suffi- 
cient, and not join house to house, nor couple land to land, to the impover- 
ishment of other, but so behave themselves in letting out their tenements, 
lands, and pastures that after this life they may be received into everlasting 
dwelling places: through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 


- Cf. Christopher Wordsworth, “Ecclesiastical Biography,” and William Gilpin, “Life 
of Gilpin,” London, 1854. 

“¢ “The Primer, or Book of Private Prayer, Sundry Godly Prayers for Divers Pur- 
poses,” printed in Liturgies of Edward VI. Parker Soc. Publications, p. 458. 
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Latimer is also a source that has been overlooked. Of him 
and his work it is well said that from his sermons more can be 
learned regarding the social and the political condition of the 
period than perhaps from any other source. Latimer ac- 
counts that “his father had a farm of £3 or £4 year,” that is, 
according to the regular rent of land at the time, of from 
120 to 160 acres arable, with considerable communal rights 
of pasture. 


On this he employed six labourers. He had walk for a hundred sheep, 
and his wife milked thirty cows, which also, of course, must have mainly 
subsisted in summer on the common pasture. He served on summons as a 
mounted yeoman, and repaired to the king’s banner at Blackheath, receiy- 
ing pay when he had joined his troop. He gave his daughters portions, 
£5 or 10 marks a piece, kept hospitality, and gave alms to the poor, from 
the profits of his tenancy. The present farmer gives £16 a year for the 
same holding, and has no surplus for the king’s taxes, for his own savings, 
for his children’s advancement, or for the poor.*® 


This account shows the change that had taken place within 
the lifetime of Bishop Latimer. In the same sermon he gives 
some quaint advice to the clergy: 


If you wish to paint and gild Christ in your Churches, see that before 
your eyes people die not for lack of meat, drink and clothing.** 


In another sermon Latimer said, “Where there was a great 
many of householders there is now but a shepherd and his 
dog.” An old ballad of 1520 contains this verse: 


The townes go down the land decayes 
Off corne fyldes playne layes 

Great men makyth now-a-dayes 

A shepecote in the churche.*’ 


15 Thirty-first Sermon, in the complete edition of his works edited by G. E. Corrie 
for The Parker Society, 2 vols., 1844-45. Also E. Arber’s Edition oi Latimer’s “Seven 
Sermons Preached Before Edward VI,” 1869. Also cf. James E. Thorold Rogers, “Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages,” New York, p. 445. 

16 Jb. 

17 Ballad of Now-a-Dayes. 
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In 1523 Fitzherbert said: 


_. . They have also given license to divers of their tenants to enclose part 
of their arable land and to take in new intakes or closes out of the com- 
mons, paying to their lords more rent therefore, so that the common pas- 
tures waxen less, and the rents of the tenants waxen more.*® 


The destruction wrought upon the peasantry was so shock- 
ing that Bishop Scory wrote to Edward VI that the rural 
population had become more like the slavery and peasantry 
of France than the ancient and godly yeomanry of England. 
The Lord Protector Somerset issued in 1548 a proclamation 
against enclosures and the taking in of fields and commons, 
and ordered those who had enclosed these lands to lay them 
open by May 1, 1549. The proclamation asserted that 
in divers and sundry places of the realm whereas in times past ten, twenty, 
yea and in some places a hundred or two hundred Christian people have 


been inhabiting and kept household now there is nothing kept but sheep or 
bullocks.*® 


There is evidence enough of the plight of the people, but 
how it escaped the attention of so many of the writers con- 
cerned with the conditions of the factory towns at the end of 
the eighteenth century is one of the most singular mysteries 
in recording that I have known. ‘The excuse cannot be that 
the books published by the apologists (such as Curtler and 
Birkbeck*’) and those writers who have dealt with the distri- 
bution of monastic lands from the Tory point of view seem 
to belittle the value of the evidence supplied by the writers 
of the sixteenth century. There are, of course, two sides to 
every question, and it goes without saying that there are 
exaggerations made by both sides. But no amount of skepti- 
cism will obliterate from the annals of the poor the basic 

18 “Book of Surveying.” 


-. Cf. W. H. R. Curtler, “The Enclosure and Redistribution of Our Land,” Oxford, 
Pp. 93. 


*° William Lloyd Birkbeek, “Historical Sketch of the Distribution of Land in England,” 
London, 1885. 
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facts, which prove that the conspiracy referred to by More, 
Gilpin, Latimer and other reliable authorities was a real one 
and had for its set purpose the subjugation of the peasantry 
of England. More remorseless than any war against a foreign 
foe, more terrible in its perpetuation of evils than any plague, 
the consequences of the conspiracy against their own kin 
endured down to the beginning of the nineteenth century are 
manifested to this day. 
IV 

THE PROPONENTS OF ENCLOSURE Claimed that it was done to 
increase the prosperity of the nation. Curtler goes to great 
lengths in attempting to prove that few were affected and 
little harm was done during Tudor days. He says that 


the revolution, though inflicting a certain amount of hardship as was inevi- 
table, was beneficial; and in the seventeenth century the rural community 
entered on a period of revived prosperity.** 


Such expressions of opinion, I know, have put off many 
men from a study of how it was possible for the author to 
submit such a statement against the record of facts he pro- 
duces. Many men who read Professor Birkbeck’s treatise 
published in 1885 have told me that it was unnecessary for 
them to look deeper into the matter, for the Master of Down- 
ing College, and Downing Professor of the Laws of England 
in the University of Cambridge, must be accepted as an 
authority. Small wonder then that writers of the Fabian 
School ignored the significance of enclosures and imagined 
that they had little or nothing to do with the counts of evils 
at the time of the so-called Industrial Revolution, upon which 
they have expended so much literary effort. 

It is difficult, I know, in dealing with Curtler, to separate 
the facts he presents from his personal opinions, which are 
not based upon them. He gives us a short chapter on the 

21 Op. cit., p. 122. 
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enclosures which took place in the seventeenth century. He 
tells us that enclosure was most active in the Midland coun- 
ties and many others in the south and in the east. He admits 
that “many still cling to the idea that it was harmful, many 
are convinced that it was beneficial.” He quotes the defects 
of enclosure named by Halhead,” one of which is that “it 
filled market towns with displaced country people to the 
great burthen of such places.” The defects, however, were 
held to be inevitable and were as nothing compared with the 
vast gain made in agriculture in increasing the wealth of the 
nation. The old questions so often put to political speakers— 
whose nation? and whose wealth?—are pertinent in dealing 
with such writers. That millions of your kin may be de- 
stroyed to benefit the rich few by increasing their domains 
and giving them cheap labor is now found to have been a 
policy as evil as that which ruined Rome. For every one to 
benefit, hundreds are despoiled, and from the movement of 
the Levellers or Diggers we learn of the rioting that took 
place in many of the Midland counties. There was no doubt 
in the minds of the Diggers that enclosure was causing de- 
population. They said: 

Encroaching tirants grind our flesh upon the whetstone of poverty so 
that they may dwell by themselves in the midst of their herds of fat 
wethers. They have depopulated and overthrown whole towns and made 
thereof sheep pastures nothing profitable to our commonwealth.”® 
' The stand taken by the defenders of enclosure either by 
force or by statute is based upon the record of improvement 
in agriculture. To them the all-important matter is the 
increase in production.. Most of them ignore completely 
such questions as the rise in the price of commodities and the 
fall in real wages. The improvements in agriculture affected 
only the few, and at the same time provided cheap labor for 


22H. Halhead, “Inclosure Thrown Open,” 1650. 
3 Curtler, op. cit., p. 132. 
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the farmers. The landlords themselves were not farmers, for 
most of the land of England is cultivated by tenants. As for 
the agricultural laborer, who hired himself out to a farmer, 
he not only lost, through the enclosure, the land which gave 
him an alternative to entering the labor market, but by 
taking a job on the farm he became a victim of the system 
of the tied cottage. This he could inhabit only so long as he 
remained a servant of the farmer. All the benefits brought 
about by the improvement in agriculture accrued to those 


who had enclosed the land. 
V 


DEsPITE THE VOLUMINOUS EVIDENCE produced by the de- 
fenders of enclosure that the purpose of it was to improve 
agriculture, there exists a great store of facts which show 
clearly that the peasantry was despoiled in the process. The 
gain for agriculture cannot be denied, but it must be remem- 
bered that the improvement could not have taken place 
unless cheap labor was found to work the farms. This is a 
point nearly always overlooked by the defenders of enclosure. 
Moreover, it was all gain for the landlord with scarcely any 
compensation to those who had been driven from the soil. 
Those who remained received “awards” in some cases, in the 
way of small payments for disturbance, but these were so few 
that they are scarcely worth mentioning. Many of the 
apologists seem to be conscious of this, and even Curtler him- 
self admits that great estates were formed, notably in the 
seventeenth century. He says: 


. . . Thus the wealth of the gentry was increased and they desired to 
increase their estates; the purchase of land, indeed, was the chief method 
of investment. Family settlements tended to keep the land in their pos- 
session; new men, with fortunes made in trade, bought what came into the 
market, and between the old and the new the small owner began to be 
squeezed out, and a large number of the small properties, which had been 
formed in the previous four hundred years, were, in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, swallowed up by the big estates.”* 
24 1b., p. 128. 
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At the end of the seventeenth century the yearly rent of 
land amounted to one-fourth of the annual income of 
England. Thence we see the set purpose of the conspiracy: 
high rents from farmers, lower wages for laborers, and by 
that time the parliamentary machine was being used to assist 
the work of enclosure by force. Curtler says: 

The power of the landowning parliament, now supreme in the State, was 
largely used to advance the interests of the land. Yet we must not blame 
them for this. The greater part of the income of England still came from 
the land and its products, and the economists of the time were convinced 
that measures which increased the rent of the land increased the wealth of 
the nation, and were therefore best for it.?® 


But in the seventeenth century the landlords in Parliament 
had not discovered how well their machine could work in 
their interests. It was not until they realized that coal could 
be used for steam purposes that they capped the conspiracy 
by enclosing by statute. Not only Shelley and Byron but 
other poets of a century and a half afterwards were to set 
down in their verse the iniquities of the conspiracy against 
the peasantry. Shelley asked: 


Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low?** 


And Byron in “The Age of Bronze” wrote: 


For what were all these country patriots born? 

To hunt, and vote, and raise the price of corn? 

But corn, like every mortal thing, must fall, 

Kings, conquerors, and markets most of all. 

And must ye fall with every ear of grain? 

Why would you trouble Buonaparte’s reign? 

He was your great Triptolemus; his vices 

Destroy’d but realms, and still maintain’d your prices; 
He amplified to every lord’s content 

The grand agrarian alchymy hight rent. 


25 pp. 128-29. 
26 “Song to the Men of England,” 1819. 
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In the reign of Charles II the landlords succeeded in shift- 
ing their burdens from their shoulders and began the process 
of placing them upon those of the poor. Indirect taxation 
in the form of excise duties was introduced, and no one has 
exposed so clearly the iniquity of such a fiscal purpose as the 
elder Pitt. He said: 

. . . By the method of indirect taxation, you can tax the last rag off a 
man’s back, the last mouthful of food from his mouth, and he won’t know 
what is injuring him. . 

Another shameful measure for the enslavement of the 
peasantry is to be found in the acts of Charles II in which it 
was laid down that the period of residence necessary to pro- 
cure a settlement should be reduced to forty days, and made 
it lawful for any two justices to remove any newcomer to the 
parish where he was last legally settled, unless he either rented 
a tenement of ten pounds a year or gave such security as the 
justices should deem sufficient. Then followed the “bloody 
circuit” of Jeffreys and the iniquities of the troubles after the 
victory at Sedgemoor. James II crowned the shocking evils 
of the reign of Charles II and the tyranny, the license and the 
corruption shook England to its foundations. Even the cold- 
blooded General Churchill revolted at the ruthlessness with 
which James turned away from all appeals for mercy. More 
than eight hundred of the rebels were sold into slavery beyond 
the sea. The Queen, the maids of honor, the courtiers, even 
the Judge himself, made shameless profit from the sale of 
pardons.” The cruelties wreaked upon women were beyond 
description. Some were scourged from market-town to 
market-town. The condition of the masses in many of the 
parts of England was so revolting that decent men covered 
their eyes in shame. 

27 Cf. Green, op. cit., p. 666. 
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Principles for Regulating Farm Workers’ 
\Wages in Germany* 


By Frrepa WUNDERLICH 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM came into power with a program 
promising the agricultural population, the “aristocracy of 
blood and soil,” that it would be established as a stronghold 
of German culture. The party appealed to farm labor with 
the promise to keep away foreign agricultural workers—what 
the democratic government had really done—and to give the 
native farm workers the opportunity to acquire ownership 
of land. They were also promised a considerably improved 
standard of living. Peasants and farm laborers were to 
become the privileged classes in the Third Reich. 

None of these promises were kept. Foreigners are tilling 
the German soil; they were called in before the outbreak of 
the war, when agricultural labor began its migration into 
industry. Settlement of agricultural workers—sponsored so 
largely by the democratic regime under the influence of such 
reformers as Franz Oppenheimer—was almost discarded 
under National Socialism. Even those farmers who had lost 
their land to the armed forces could not be compensated by 
new holdings, as the National Socialist government refrained 
from converting large estates into settlements because of its 
belief in the greater proficiency of large-scale operations to 
provide food in the event of war. In face of this complete 
failure to fulfill the main promises, the question may be 
raised: what happened to National Socialism’s last promise, 
to improve the standard of living of the farm worker? 

Wages during the period of National Socialism are domi- 
nated by the State. The Reich Trustees of Labor, govern- 


* One of a group of studies undertaken by the Research Project on Social and Economic 
Controls in Germany and Russia. 
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ment officials, issue collective rules either for all enterprises 
in their district or for groups of them. These rules contain 
regulations of employment and are binding. While at first 
the existing collective agreements were taken over as collec- 
tive rules, these were gradually shaped according to National 
Socialist principles. For farm workers the following princi- 
ples were established: 

1. The government declared an increase of work leases to 
be desirable. The worker was to be held to the soil and to be 
transformed, if possible, into a Heuerling, i.e., a laborer with 
a small holding who leases land and pays rent in the form of 
labor. About 30,000 such tenant workers existed in Ger- 
many’ when National Socialism came into power. They 
usually leased 2% to 12% acres and worked from 20 to 100 
days a year on their landlord’s farm, with additional help 
from their wives of 20 to 25 days. This system, which ex- 
isted only in some parts of the country, was to be spread 
because the National Socialists concluded that it gave the 
worker the feeling of being a peasant himself. 

However, no progress was made in spreading the system 
because land and labor shortages did not allow for increasing 
the land leased by workers and restricting the days they 
worked on the landlord’s farm. Short growing seasons in the 
East—the region of the landless laborer—did not warrant 
scattering labor over small areas. 

2. Expansion of the Heuerling system was supposed to lead 
to the settlement of new peasants, but as neither objective 
could be accomplished, at least one step was to be taken in 
this direction: the enlargement of wages in kind in proportion 
to wages in cash. The worker was, if possible, to be assigned 
(deputed) some land which he could till in his spare time 


1 Dr. Heuschert, Das Heuerlingsverhdltnis: Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeugungs- 
und Absatzbedingungen der deutschen Wirtschaft. Berlin, Part Il, Vol. 7, Untersuchungen 
iiber Landarbeiterverhaltnisse, 1929, p. 531. 
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and thus supplement his cash wages. Three purposes would 
be reached thereby: the worker would be attached to the soil, 
he would work longer hours than the law allowed and a com- 
munity of interest would be developed between the worker 
and the farmer, for whose crops the worker would feel re- 
sponsible. Class feeling, which easily seized the landless 
worker, would thus be overcome. “The pure cash wage is 
Jewish Marxist, dissolves all ties and is fit only for Soviet 
Judaa,” said a high official of the Reich Food Estate.*  Follow- 
ing government orders, the trustees of labor, therefore, aimed 
to enlarge the deputate proportionately. A special program 
was launched in East Prussia which provided 2,600 cows for 
married workers.° 

Deputates have traditionally differed widely. Grain, po- 
tatoes (or potato land) and milk (or cows, feed and litter) 
have been granted to all Eastern deputatists. Small livestock, 
especially sheep, was usually included as the regime demanded 
an increase of the native wool supply to promote autarchy. 
In some collective rules the deputate was adapted to the size 
of the family. Every deputatist received a dwelling and 
usually a small tract, and free light and fuel. 

According to the Yearbook of the Labor Research Institute 
of the German Labor Front,* the relation of wages in kind 
to wages in cash for married deputatists in 1938 was: In East 
Prussia 79 percent, Pomerania 85.2 percent, Mecklenburg 
77.5, Schleswig Holstein 65.2, Brandenburg 61.3, Silesia 73.8, 
Saxony 43.4, Thuringia 36.6, and Wiesbaden-Hesse 26.2. In 
the Rhineland, Baden and Wurtemberg, wages in kind were 
not generally paid. Workers who did not live on the farm 
received wages in kind in some districts only and in a much 


? Matthias Haidn, Reichshauptabteilungsleiter. 4. Reichsbauerntag. Archiv des Reichs- 
nabrstandes, Berlin, Vol. IV, 1936, p. 115. 

* Peasant Erich Spickschen at the 4th Reichs Peasant Day, Ibid., p. 244. 

4 Jahrbuch des Arbeitswissenschaftlichen Instituts der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, Berlin, 
Vol. I, pp. 391 ff. 
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smaller proportion than the deputatist; the highest propor- 
tion was 21.4 percent in Saxony. The above figures, which 
cannot be more than rough estimates, do not indicate a change 
toward the pre-Hitler period. As occurs frequently in the 
period of National Socialism, two principles of the regime 
are contradictory; in this case, wages in kind and efficiency 
wages. The less important, wages in kind, had to yield. 

3. When in the course of time efficiency was more fre- 
quently stressed, other means of holding the worker to the 
soil had to be sought. Long term contracts and loyalty 
bonuses belong in this category. Loyalty bonuses were paid 
to workers remaining at one job for at least a year. The 
bonuses increased along with the length of the period the 
worker stayed. Acording to most rules, these amounted to 
10 marks for each year up to a maximum of 30. Harvest 
loyalty bonuses, usually in the form of grain, were paid if 
the worker was still on his job on October 31, or in two parts, 
the second after October 15. 

In the beginning, collective rules attempted to tie the 
worker by allowing the employer to withhold a large part of 
his wage until the end of the contract. The worker who 
broke his contract forfeited the withheld amount. How- 
ever, in 1937° the Federal Labor Court declared illegal all 
detentions beyond those provided in the Agricultural Labor 
Law, i.e., restriction up to 4 of the due wage. In the same 
decision the court recommended setting a low cash wage level 
and granting high fidelity bonuses in order to reach the same 
aim legally. This opinion was attacked’ as a proposal to 
circumvent the law. It revealed that loyalty bonuses may 


have been nothing else but postponed wage payments. 


5 Decision of Feb. 24, 1937, Arbeitsrechts-Sammlung, Entscheidungen des Reichsarbeits- 
gerichts und der Landesarbeitsgerichte, edited by Hermann Dersch and others, Vol. XXIX, 
p. 169. 

6 Soziale Praxis, June 1, 1938, p. 665, and Monatshefte fiir Nationalsozialistische Sozial- 
politik, 1938, p. 214. 
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4, During all periods of changing wage policy, one funda- 
mental principle remained. Increased efficiency was to be 
stimulated by wage incentives. In industry the payment of 
efficiency wages became the most important device for luring 
away workers and paying boom wages, but the practice never 
assumed this rdle in agriculture. 

Rules frequently prescribed that piece wages should surpass 
time wages. This addition ranged between 15 and 33 per- 
cent, most frequently being about 25 to 30 percent. Some 
regulations provided bonuses for especially good work (care 
of cattle), for increased output or dirty work (fertilizing) 
and harvest work. Sheep breeders received wool bonuses. 

The negative counterpart was the clause contained in most 
rules by which workers who were not fully capacitated be- 
cause of physical or mental deficiency could be paid below 
the stipulated rates. Some collective rules required the con- 
sent of the trustee for making effective lower wage rates than 
were stipulated. Such clauses opened the door to evasion of 
minimum wages during the depression but became unimpor- 
tant during the boom. In a judgment of Oct. 6, 1937,’ the 
Hanover Labor Court stressed that inefficiency, the basis for 
wage reductions, could be due only to physical or mental 
deficiency, not to lack of training or skill, nor to laziness, etc. 

§. The attempt to maintain the wage level, as will be 
described below, meant the maintenance of the great regional 
and seasonal diversity and inequality. ‘“What nature has 
shaped so unbelievably diversified and unequal as agricultural 
returns in Germany cannot be equalized by organizations and 
decrees.” Thus the old principles of regional and seasonal 
differentiation were maintained, although some equalization 
was effected by wage raises in lower paid districts. Pomerania 
has three wage regions, Thuringia four, Saxony five and 
Brandenburg six. 


” Soziale Praxis, Oct. 15, 1938, p. 1227. 
® Matthias Haidn, Archiv des Reichsnabrstandes, Vol. IV, loc. cit., p. 114. 
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In East Prussia, for instance, the deputatist in 1938 re. 
ceived a monthly wage which was graded differently in 
summer and winter, according to the wage region; cash wages 
varied from 222 to 240 marks for 2,950 hours of work a year, 
In Pomerania cash wages were between 195.65 and 279.50 for 
2,795 hours a year; Mecklenburg 282.39 for 2,800 hours; 
Brandenburg 358 to 580 for 2,900 hours.” Women’s wages 
were somewhat lower. 

6. The policy concerning the amount of wages followed 
the general price policy of the National Socialists, who had 
intended to maintain the equilibrium of wages and prices as 
it existed at the beginning of the regime, i.e., to stabilize wages 
at the depression level. The official slogan was that wages 
were not to be raised until the last unemployed person had 
found work. Consumption was to be kept down in order 
not to hinder the increased supply of armaments. The trus- 
tees, therefore, were advised not to interfere with the wage 
level as developed in collective agreements’ except for the 
lowest paid groups or certain branches or localities where 
wages had been obviously too low. Agricultural wages in 
some local districts belonged in this category, the wages of 
some groups of farm workers being increased, of others re- 
duced. In a few cases some additional privileges were lost, 
as when it became impossible to purchase cheap meat because 
slaughtering was prohibited. Improvements were permitted 
only to rectify inequalities; the wage level as it existed in 1933 
was not to be upset by adaptation to the business cycle. 
However, since minimum wage rates were provided in collec- 
tive rules, the trustees were powerless when the increasing 
labor shortage caused employers in their search for manpower 
to offer inducement wages and thereby to stimulate labor 
turnover. Restrictions imposed on the mobility of labor, 


® Soziale Praxis, Nov. 1, 1938, pp. 1317f. 
10 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1933, Vol. I, p. 171. 
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introduced in 1934, abolished in 1936 and reintroduced in 
1939, reduced the pressure of demand for labor but could not 
completely prevent wages from being influenced by the rule 
of the market; this, however, was much stronger in industry 
than in agriculture. 

During the years 1936-38, a time when price policy did 
not favor agriculture, metal and building workers succeeded 
in earning wages up to 100 marks or more a week, while the 
average pay of all workers was not more than 27. The 
industrial worker raised his income considerably by working 
longer hours and by such devices as upgrading and social 
grants from his employer. The farm worker could not in- 
crease his hours to any extent as they had never been as short 
as those in industry, and he could not expect his employer, 
who frequently was a little man with a small income himself, 
to increase his income by allowances and bonuses to the same 
degree as the industrial entrepreneur. The difference be- 
tween wages of industrial and farm workers widened. Flight 
from the land was greatly stimulated by this discrepancy. 

In 1938, a year and a half after the inauguration of the 
Four Year Plan and the price stop order, the government 
found its price policy threatened by constant wage increases 
in war industries, so it reversed its wage tactics and launched 
a new slogan of just wages. The old slogan about abolishing 
unemployment had lost its appeal. 

The order of June 25, 1938," entitled the trustees of labor 
to take all measures necessary to ensure that the wage move- 
ment should not operate to the detriment of defense and the 
fulfilment of the Four Year Plan. For this purpose they were 
authorized to set not only minimum, but also maximum 
wages in industries specified by the Minister of Labor. Fol- 
lowing the decree, building and metal industries were speci- 

‘! Verordnung iiber die Lohngestaltung, Reichsgesetzblatt, Vol. I, p. 691. 
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fied for wage ceilings. Very little use, however, was made of 
this right before the outbreak of the war. The second pro- 
vision, which empowered the trustees to make the validity of 
new working regulations depend conditionally on their ap- 
proval, was of greater practical importance. Employers were 
forced to apply for a permit before changing the existing 
rates. If they applied for an increase, permission was refused, 
Thus the trustees were entitled to set wages for any individual 
undertaking. Contraventions were punishable by unlimited 
fines or imprisonment. 

After June, 1938, the prevention of inducement wages, 
coupled with a policy for allocating labor, became the most 
important aim of the wage policy. The government actually 
controlled wages. 

Even then all wage increases were not supposed to be sup- 
pressed by the trustees. Improvements for wage earners with 
traditionally low wages, such as farm hands, were officially 
recognized. Moreover, wage increases due to increased efh- 
ciency were not to be prohibited. The entrepreneur was 
allowed to promote workers to an older service group and a 
higher occupational bracket. Consent, however, was not to 
be given to raises due merely to the scarcity of labor (so-called 
boom wages) ; to raises which would have necessitated a rise 
in prices; or increases intended to lure labor away from other 
work. 

With the increasing shortage of labor, temptation to pay 
higher wages made wage control during the war even more 
urgent than before. According to National Socialist phi- 
losophy, workers as soldiers of the home front were not to 
enjoy better conditions than soldiers at the military front. 
The trustees, therefore, were ordered “‘to adjust earnings to 
war conditions in conformity with detailed instructions of 
the Minister of Labor and to lay down binding maximum 
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wages and other conditions of work” by collective rules, 
regardless of existing determinations.” Thus the trustees’ 
power to establish wage ceilings, which had existed so far for 
the metal and building industries only, was generalized. The 
Minister of Labor, who until this time had only been entitled 
to issue guiding principles for the wage policy of the trustees, 
was now empowered to issue provisions differing from the 
existing wage and hour rules and protective legislation. 

Orders of Oct. 12, 1939,* provided a complete wage stop 
on the level of Oct. 16, 1939. The trustees were entitled to 
permit exceptions and to demand reduction of enticement 
wages or raises provided after October 16 which had not been 
based on an increase of efficiency. An order of Oct. 12, 1939, 
made illegal increasing recurrent allowances (family allow- 
ances, profit sharing, Christmas bonuses, etc.) and granting 
new non-recurrent allowances or abolishing them where they 
existed. Bonuses and piece rates were not to be altered ex- 
cept by authorization of the trustees; reductions were also 
prohibited. The employer was strictly forbidden to grant 
compensation for tax increases and payments into the 
worker’s savings accounts. 

At first the government intended not only to freeze wages, 
but also to cut them. The decree of September 4 cancelled 
supplementary pay for overtime, Sunday, holiday and night 
work. Surprisingly enough, on Nov. 16, 1939,* most of the 
sacrifices were revoked. Holidays were restored as of Jan. 
15, 1940; additional pay for work at night and on Sundays 
and holidays was restored after Nov. 27, 1939. An order of 
March 29, 1940,” reintroduced overtime pay for agriculture 


12 Kriegswirtschaftsverordnung (Order on War Economic Measures) of September 4, 
1939. Reichsgesetzblatt, Vol. 1, p. 1609 and ordinances. 

18 Reichsgesetzblatt, Vol. 1, p. 2028 and Ordinance of November 7, 1939 (Reichsar- 
beitsblatt, Vol. I, 527). 

14 Reichsgesetzblatt, Vol. 1, p. 2254. 

15 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 570. 
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and forestry. The government’s argument that night work 
produced a greater strain and holiday work higher expenses 
would have been valid on September 4 and could be no expla- 
nation for the change in policy. The true reason was the 
intense discontent of the workers, who answered the Septem- 
ber regulation with soldiering and increased absenteeism, 
Production began to show a serious decline. 

Thus in 1940 the wage situation was about the same as 
before the war except that the wage stop had become quite 
general, and complete ceilings could be provided. In the fol- 
lowing years the measures taken by the government especially 
concerned three problems: prohibiting evasion from the wage 
stop without lessening the intensity of effort, dealing with the 
unrest of conscripted workers who had to live separated from 
their families, and settlement of such new problems arising 
out of warfare as compensation for time lost in air raids. All 
interferences show the readiness of employers to pay higher 
wages. 

In general the main objective of wage policy to maintain 
wage rates was achieved. This has been due, however, not 
only to wage control, but also to the complete control of 
mobility of labor. Great divergencies in actual money wages 
and real wages could not be avoided, and it was ever necessary 
to take new measures to prevent wages from increasing. 
Complaints in semi-official comments show the difficulties of 
preventing wages from following their natural tendency to 
rise, while maintaining responsibility and efficiency in labor. 

7. The government has been confronted with new prob- 
lems by the addition of many foreigners to the German labor 
force during the war. One of the principles is to grade wages 
according to the alleged racial quality of the nationality of 
the worker. Poles range low in the blood hierarchy; Soviet 
workers and Croats follow. It is one of the strange contra- 
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dictions in National Socialist policy that just the “undermen” 
are employed in that economic field which is supposed to give 
work to the aristocracy of labor. Poles and Eastern workers 
are outside the scope of labor legislation and collective rules 
for German workers, and their conditions are governed by 
special provisions. While Western workers—few of whom 
are employed in agriculture—are supposed to receive the same 
wages as German workers, Polish and Eastern workers receive 
considerably less. In the Danzig West Prussian district, for 
example, Germans over twenty-one years of age receive 
monthly wages between 25.50 and 27.50 marks in winter, 
37 and 39 in summer, plus 70 to 96 marks a year; non-Ger- 
mans 21 and 23.50 during both summer and winter.** Em- 
ployers are prohibited under threat of severe penalties from 
allowing a number of privileges of German workers, such as 
wage payment during illness, family allowances, Christmas 
bonuses, etc., to their Polish workers. German workers are 
supposed to feel that they are aristocrats among their fellow 
workers. 

8. In considering the worker’s disposable income, we have 
to add services and benefits he received and to subtract com- 
pulsory and voluntary deductions. To the additions belong 
benefits of social insurance, welfare service, and services pro- 
viding recreation and entertainment, such as those offered by 
Strength through Joy. These amenities were provided in a 
very able way and certainly helped to make low wages toler- 
able before the war. 

Other benefits included marriage loans granted at an aver- 
age of 600 marks per married couple, additional furnishing 
subsidies and furnishing loans for rural laborers, which were 
transformed into gifts if husband and wife stayed in agricul- 
tural work. For a young couple who both had worked five 

16 Collective rules, May 25, 1940, Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 16, Vol. IV, pp. 618f. 
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years in agriculture and intended to continue, the total sum 
provided at the time of their marriage could amount to 1809 
marks, a sum which might be higher than the worker’s yearly 
wage; another 400 marks could be granted every five years, 

Another benefit which the agricultural population shared 
with other low income groups gave consideration to large 
families. Lump sum subsidies for families with four or more 
children under sixteen years of age and which could be given 
only once, were provided by an order of Sept. 15, 1935;" 
these were at first similar to marriage loans in the form of 
vouchers for the purchase of furniture, linen and household 
appliances up to 100 marks for each child with a maximum 
of 1,000 for the family. The families had to be German citi- 
zens or “Folk Germans,”*™ racially pure, bodily fit, loyal to the 
regime; they had to guarantee by their reputation that the 
subsidies would be used for the improvement of their eco- 
nomic conditions. Subsidies were granted only upon request. 

From July, 1936, on, current cash allowances were granted 
to all those insured against invalidity, sickness, or unemploy- 
ment. Subsidies were paid for the fifth child and those 
following (including adopted, foster and step children) who 
were below sixteen years of age. An order of March 1938 
provided supplementary benefits from the third child on 
for those who received at least one-third of their income 
from dependent work or pensions. The additional benefit 
amounted to 10 marks for the third child and each following. 
Training subsidies and scholarships in schools could be granted 
additionally for hereditary healthy children who were in- 
clined toward sports (sportlich entwicklungsfahig) and 
“whose promotion appeared particularly welcome from the 
point of view of National Socialism.” After December, 


17 Reichsgesetzblatt, Vol. I, p. 1160 and several orders. 

178 According to the official definition, ‘Folk Germans” are non-German citizens in the 
incorporated or occupied territories “who confess to being Germans, confirmed by language, 
attitude, education and conditions.” 
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1940, allowances were made available for the total popula- 
tion, no matter what their income or property was. How- 
ever, the administrative authority, in agreement with the 
National Socialist party and health authority, could protest 
if the grant of the allowance “appeared incompatible with the 
purpose of the decree,” which made it possible to exclude 
families politically and racially undesirable. In December, 
1940, it was ruled that the main subsidy of 10 marks a month 
should be granted for every third child and those following 
under twenty-one years of age. . 

Allowances for children meant a considerable improvement 
in the standard of living of large families. Farm workers have 
large families. A family with six children received at the 
end of 1938 an allowance of 60 marks (beginning with 1940, 
80 marks) a month in addition to the lump sum they had 
received prior to 1938, sums which in many cases doubled the 
farm worker’s income. 

In distinction from those from other workers, compulsory 
deductions from farm workers’ earnings (including mainly 
taxes and social insurance dues) did not considerably increase. 
Farm workers had remained almost tax free before the war 
and were hardly affected by the increase of the wage tax dur- 
ing the war. In 1933 they were freed from payment of 
unemployment insurance dues. 

According to official estimates, taxes and social insurance 
contributions increased for the average industrial worker 
from 11.5 percent in 1928 to 13.5 percent in 1937, which 
would still mean a reduction to about 10.25 for those farm 
workers who prior to 1933 paid unemployment insurance 
dues.” In addition, workers were obliged to pay about 4 
percent of the wage to the Reich Food Estate and 10 percent 
of the wage tax to the Winter Help; those who were tax 
exempt paid 25 pfennigs a month for six winter months. 

18 Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1936, No. 4, p. 160. 
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The summer months were used to increase collections of other 
party organizations. 

To the compulsory deductions and dues must be added 
“voluntary” contributions for tasks of the National Socialist 
State, which frequently were no less compulsory. Thus the 
worker had to contribute to the Air Defense League, the 
Association of Germans Abroad, Sport Associations, the 
Thanksgiving Sacrifice of the Nation (Dankopfer der 
Nation), etc. He was also supposed to subscribe to party 
publications, support party celebrations, buy Hitler portraits, 
memorial tablets, etc., to contribute to the building of a new 
Zeppelin plane and youth shelters. A complete enumeration 
of donations and sacrifices would be impossible. 

According to official statistics, the industrial worker with 
two children and an income of 2400 marks dedicated in 1936 
about 16.8 percent of his income to compulsory and volun- 
tary contributions; if some indirect taxes are included, 22 
percent.” 

During the war, sacrifices have increased and Strength 
through Joy amenities have been stopped. Shortages in con- 
sumers goods have impaired the standard of living.” Al- 
though the National Socialist government certainly tried to 
protect the standard of the farm worker, the tremendous 
flight from the land shows that he considers himself a member 
of an underprivileged group. The fact that, during the short 
period of mobility from 1936 to 1939, German agriculture 
lost 16.7 percent of its laborers (19.5 percent salaried em- 
ployees and 10 percent farmers)* shows vividly what the 
farm population in Germany thinks about its “aristocratic” 


position. 

19 Verbrauch und Einkommen in der Steuerwirtschaft. Einzelschriften zur Statistik 
des Deutschen Reichs, 1937, No. 35, p. 177. 

20 A description of the standard of living of German labor is given by Hilde Oppen- 
heimer-Bluhm, “The Standard of Living of German Labor under Nazi Rule,” Social 
Research, Supplement V, 1943. 

21 Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1940, No. 24, pp. 538f. 
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The Dualism of German Culture* 
By Goetz A. BriEFs 


I 
A COPIOUS LITERATURE attempts to demonstrate that Ger- 
many, since time immemorial, has been an enigma and a 
nightmare to her neighbors. Vansittart, Hearnshaw, and 
others are outstanding representatives of this point of view. 
Let it be said without qualification, however, that the Ger- 
man enigma is of relatively recent origin. A hundred and 
fifty years ago it was not known; evidence of this is found 
in such works as L. Reynaud’s on the German influences in 
France and, for the English-speaking world, Thomas Car- 
lyle’s. During the early decades of the nineteenth century 
Germany still was considered a noble member of the European 
community of nations and honored for her contributions in 
all fields of knowledge and art. 

Germany’s enigmatic character was only glimpsed in the 
Wilhelminian Age. Perhaps it became visible so tardily be- 
cause only then did it seem to the other nations a potential 
menace. With the beginning of the Wilhelminian Age the 
western world became dubious as to how to interpret and 
understand this Germany. It pushed ahead like a strapping 
youth among the nations, powerful, self-conscious and am- 
bitious, without, however, finding its place and adjusting 
itself to the outside world. This giant possesses amazing 
knowledge and realizes astounding achievements. But he 
stumbles about awkwardly and does not seem to fit into the 
pattern of mature nations. In this giant, the world per- 
ceived, or thought it perceived, an inner inconsistency, an un- 
certainty, a disproportion between mind and deed, strangely 


P * A section of a work now in preparation, to be published under the title, “Problematic 
ermany.” 
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linked with a disdain for accepted norms and standards. The 
western world admired the scope and profundity of the Ger- 
man people’s knowledge but could not fail to notice that the 
same people were wavering with regard to the ends and goals 
they sought. A definite impression grew that this German 
nation might act in ways the western world could not foresee 
and without feeling responsible for its actions to its neighbors. 
The German attitude seemed to be a strange mixture of utter 
rationality and utter irrationality; of consciousness and for- 
lorn fantasy, of sublime indulgence and haughty folly, of 
strength and weakness. And it was not only foreign ob- 
servers who expressed their bewilderment about Germany in 
these terms. A host of people inside Germany joined the 
chorus of those outside; many political and social groups 
within Germany drew together to counteract the strange 
trend which the country manifestly took from the 90’s on. 
Both inside and outside Germany the dualism of Germany’s 
character has provoked much discussion. Emile Boutroux, 
the well-known French philosopher, spoke, just before the 
outbreak of the First World War, of the two souls which 
Germany harbors; during the War Madame de Stael’s epithet, 
“the other Germany,” became current. The propaganda of 
the allied nations made ample use of this distinction. Inside 
Germany terms like the “Main-Line” and the “Elbe-Line” 
signified the same duality. A historian of the outstanding 
reputation of Leopold von Ranke expressed the full conscious- 
ness of the cleavage in Germany; in his “Twelve Books of 
Prussian History” he makes it perfectly clear that, when 
speaking of Prussia, he means the old Prussian provinces—in 
contradistinction to the rest of the monarchy, the annexed 
lands on the banks of the Rhine, Hanover, Hesse, and Schles- 
wig-Holstein. These annexed provinces and, of course, the 
other parts of Germany were not, to him, on the same level 
of value and dignity as Prussia; they were “just German.” 
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Consequently, he took it for granted that the old Prussia 
would lead, that to her had befallen the historical mission of 
redeeming the mere German lands from their non-Prussian 


character. 
More violently than Ranke and with an outspoken parti- 


ality, Treitschke continued this line of thought and evalu- 
ation. He impressed a whole generation of German students 
and intellectuals with his interpretation of Prussia’s mission 
for the rest of Germany and for the world. How successful 
this tradition became appears in the writings of post-war 
authors, particularly Oswald Spengler and Moeller van den 
Bruck. The rise of a Prussian myth in the post-war period 
bears witness to the sweeping triumph of the doctrine that 
there is a foremost missionary power in Germany, namely, 
Prussia, which has to overcome and subdue the recalcitrant 
German soul and to redeem it from alien influences histori- 
cally emanating from the western and southern orbits of 
Europe. 

Time and again since 1870 this Prussian spirit and the con- 
comitant Prussian pattern tried to wipe out or assimilate to 
itself this other soul of Germany. And time and again this 
other soul resisted, but not without making more or less sub- 
stantial concessions. The defeat of 1918 appeared as the 
defeat of Prussia and all Prussia stood for. The short inter- 
lude of the Weimar Republic symbolically expressed this 
defeat of Prussia, as did the fact that southern and western 
Germans became the republic’s statesmen, and the further 
fact that for the first time in Germany the parliamentary 
system was instituted, giving more weight than any previous 
political instrument to the German people outside of the old 
Prussian East. 

In the very beginning of the Weimar Republic, groups and 
individuals representative of Prussia organized the counter- 
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revolution and built their cadres of resistance; and right in 
the midst of the chaos of defeat and revolutionary conyyl- 
sions voices were heard which advocated a return to the Prys- 
sian pattern as the only salvation for an offended and humili- 
ated nation. The spring of 1920 saw the first attempt to 
restore prematurely the Prussian pattern. In November, 
1923, the Putsch in Munich occurred which also aimed at 
overthrowing democratic rule in Prussia~-Germany and re- 
storing the might and glory of Germany on the Prussian plan. 
This Putsch seemed to be the last flare-up of a bygone era; 
today we know that it was only the herald of a thorough and 
radical restoration of a Prusso-German order. To be sure, 
National Socialism is not sufficiently characterized by the 
term Prussian. Any characterization, however, is funda- 
mentally wrong which fails to perceive in it the streak of a 
plebeianized Prussianism. Any interpretation of National 
Socialism is wrong which fails to realize that the Roi de Prusse 
has come back to life as the exponent of a mass age in which 
the myth of Prussia is merged with the romantic myth of the 
Reich, thus conquering the heart and soul both of those who 
were under the spell of Prussianism and those under the magic 
inspiration of the idea of an ancient Holy Reich. 

To be sure, Nazism has established a semblance of German 
unity, but it is a semblance only. Under the cover of this 
semblance, German dualism lives on in spite of all the boister- 
ous declamations of national unity. There is no doubt that 
the very existence of the National-Socialist regime actually 
intensifies the split within the German nation. Some day this 
split will erupt with a sweeping force—this may happen even 
to a victorious Nazi regime. National Socialisrn itself is one 
of the strongest acids operating to widen the breach within 
the German nation. Some day, perhaps, it may appear to 
have been its historical significance that Germany should have 
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worked up to the most brutal and radical form one of the 
two antagonistic essences which it harbors. It may appear 
that only the full realization of this order was able to open 
the eyes and minds of its adherents and sympathizers and 
make them shrink from what they had adored in words and 
practiced in deeds. Perhaps it will appear to have been neces- 
sary that the semi-barbarism and the idolatry of this Prus- 
sianism should have reached its fullness in the mind of a 
demagogue, and at his hands, in order to cure, once and for 
all, a lingering ailment of the German mind and soul. 


Il 

The place which fate has assigned to Germany on the Continent lends 
European significance to the tragedy of the Reich. A Germany coherent 
and satisfied, has not yet been able to articulate itself to the nations on her 
periphery, nor have the latter been able to articulate themselves to Ger- 
many. The Reich is and remains in Europe une énigme insondable, a 
foreign substance. 
WITH THESE worps, Edmond Vermeil, Professor at the Sor- 
bonne, prefaces his book, Doctrinaires de la Revolution Alle- 
mande, 1918-38. It is a theme dealt with in a vast literature 
since the First World War, one, of course, which is particu- 
larly in vogue in the present world conflict. Its present 
popularity is quite natural; the Second World War has 
thrown the West much more sharply into relief than did the 
First World War. Wilhelminian Germany, as it presented 
itself to the eyes of the West, could still be interpreted as a 
marginal case, perhaps a pathological marginal case, of a mind 
and of a political and military system still grounded on, or 
possible within, the cultural orbit of the western com- 
munity—after all, Wilhelminian Germany never desired to 
divorce itself from the Occident. 

Hitler’s Germany, however, is no such marginal case any 
more. It is the clear antithesis to everything traditionally 

1 Fernand Sorlot, Paris, 1938. 
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conceived as western and European; in this opposition the 
Third Reich goes the whole length of the road by denying 
violently values and standards which the Second Reich of 
1870-1918, even in its wildest dreams, was not ready to 
abjure. Hitlerism, indeed, harbors both a clear consciousness 
of the foundations of the western community and a deter- 
mined will to destroy radically, in the precise meaning of the 
word, root and branch, these values and standards. In the 
Third Reich something is being systematically attempted 
which previously occupied only the minds and thoughts of 
some queer thinkers: a violent and, it would seem, an almost 
panicky retreat of the nation into what it conceives as itself, 
as the essence of Germanhood. 

This retreat is carried on, not according to a clear concept 
of what this German one-selfness is, but primarily by a 
method of negation, protest and elimination. The Third 
Reich and its representative thinkers present an astounding 
multitude of standards, values and institutions that are to be 
denied, protested against and eliminated. One is reminded 
of a remark of Dostoievsky in his political writings to the 
effect that the Germans are a nation that habitually protests 
against something; they continue their obstinate protesta- 
tion—but they have as yet not told us their own position, 
their own word. 

To be sure, this Germany has uttered many words; but out 
of the many there has not crystallized that German Word 
which justifies the violence of her negations and protests. In 
the more recent development, out of the many utterances a 
few have pretended to be The Word, and the Word was 
‘Blood and Soil,’ ‘Leadership and Order.’ We cannot accept 
that. Blood and Soil are material things, outside the sphere 
of the mind, and, therefore, they are not The Word; in fact, 
they are far below the human sphere where the word rules 
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supreme. The ‘Word’ belongs to the sphere of the logos, of 
the human mind; blood and soil do not even touch this 
sphere. ‘Leadership and Order,’ on the other hand, leave us 
wondering, doubtful as to their agents and ends. Meanwhile, 
protest and elimination go on with that thoroughness which 
has been characteristically German ever since Germany fell 
under Prussian rule. This, then, is the one aspect of the 
enigma of the breathtaking Third Reich in its ventures, that 
it not only rejects reason but even cultivates a tremendous 
passion and violent pathos hostile to reason and closely akin 
to telluric and dynamic forces. 

There is, however, another aspect of this enigma. For a 
sort of paradox emerges because of the Reich’s methods of 
protest and elimination, which prove themselves to be of an 
uncanny rationality, a rationality that makes the nations of 
the world gasp. This combination of passion on the one 
hand, and a coolly deliberated rational approach on the other, 
is not a new phenomenon; it can be traced far back in the 
history of the German nation. This Reich manifestly does 
not spring from one root; nor does there exist a hierarchy of 
reason and passion, of logos and eros. Obviously in this Reich 
things are not in an harmonious relationship; this, indeed, is 
the signature of its civilization. It seems that the mind and 
the passions have not found that relationship which they must 
have if a nation is to live its life in an integrated form both 
within its own confines and in the community of nations to 
which it belongs. 

It is by no means true that the representative German feels 
painfully this missing relationship between mind and passion. 
German history offers an astounding spectacle in that idealists 
of passion and of romanticist intoxication are simultaneously 
shrewd realists, believing in the strictest rational order and 
advocating the most docile submission and discipline under 
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an external rationalized Mechanism, be it of the State, of 
an economic system, of a social organization or even of s¢j- 
entific institutions. On the other hand, there is the equally 
astounding phenomenon that brutal realists of order, action 
and will simultaneously are idealists and mystics of a subjec- 
tive inner life, of what so often is described as German intro- 
version. The spheres of reason and sentiment, of thought 
and will, appear to be divorced; indeed, they declare a sort 
of embargo against each other. Whenever one of the great 
of the German mind displays passion and mind, thought and 
will, in an harmonious relationship as, for instance, it oc- 
curred with Goethe, some see in him an actor in a mad fantasy 
while others feel uneasy, because, perhaps, in spite of their 
own longing for this harmonious relationship, they cannot 
escape the suspicion that there, something hors d’ordre has 
happened. 

This divorce between passion and mind explains both why 
Germany has not been integrated into the community of 
nations and why a perpetual conflict has raged within the 
country itself. The Second and Third Reichs failed to find 
a place in the European community of nations. This has not 
always been so for Germany, but it has been so for at least the 
last five generations; and within that span of time the direc- 
tions and tendencies of the German polarity have naturally 
changed. The process by which Germany cut herself loose 
from the West met with more stimuli, in that period, than in 
former times. Germany uttered negations and protests which 
we may sum up, with E. R. Curtius, as anti-Romanism, anti- 
Mediterraneanism and anti-Occidentalism.* The entire de- 
velopment of the western world in the last few centuries 
provoked in a variety of German groups and thinkers a con- 
tinuing reaction of negation and protest at precisely the same 

2 Neue Rundschau, Dec. 1931. 
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time when Prussia was arising as the leading power among 
them and as a center of German intellectual articulation. Let 
it not be overlooked that these negations and protests varied 
in violence with the invasion of the German orbit by liberal 
and democratic ideas and institutions. 

Was there a similar reaction of Germany toward the East? 
Evidently not—if exception is made for the German labor 
movement. The tension that there was, with regard to the 
East, did not arise on grounds of principle. Where it existed, 
it had accidental reasons and causes. To the East we may 
apply, with certain qualifications, the same polarity of passion 
and mind which we found in the case of Germany. The 
Frenchman, Florian Delhorse, interprets the tragedy of Ger- 
many as the result of its being situated “in the great plain 
which connects the Rhine with the steppes of Asia and 
Russia.” “A part of the population is rallied round, and has 
remained, in heart and spirit, faithful to the Occidental civili- 
zation,” he says. ‘“The rest of the people has remained pagan 
under a varnish of western culture.”* M. Delhorse appar- 
ently attributes the wide accord that has existed between 
Germany and Russia over the years to the cultural unity of 
the Eurasian plain. 

Herman Rauschning voices a similar thesis. 

The uncanny resemblance between the Russian and German natures [he 
writes] was bound to startle anyone who endeavored to look beneath the 
surface. This affinity held good not so much for certain obvious charac- 
teristics but rather for the more profound spiritual processes. The dark 
satanism of lust for destruction and self-destruction was common to both. 
Both evinced the same discomfort in culture and both suffered from the 
chaotic note in their characters, from the alternations between gloom and 
élan, and from a sudden transmutation of thoughts and feelings into their 
opposites. Did not this similarity of character seem to prophecy a like fate 
for the German people? Russians and Germans were the doctrinaires 
among the nations. Both had an absolute belief in utopias, both were 

3 Le Mois, Paris, Oct. 1939, p. 48. 
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capable of linking fantasy and mysticism with radicalism and the tyranny 
of reason grown absolute. Both suffered from a lack of moderation which 
impelled them to pursue every notion and idea to its utmost conclusions and 
continue to champion it even when reason had become nonsense and 3 
blessing an evil. They suffered from the same two-sided character in which 
cruelty and sentimentality, profligacy and renunciation of the world, indul- 
gence of the feelings and cold reasoning power, dwelt side by side and 
alternated continuously.”* 


The existence of a link between Germany and the East, 
rather than with the West, has been discussed and argued 
repeatedly in the literature on the Third Reich. Frequently, 
the Third Reich has been interpreted as something un-Euro- 
pean, an inroad of the eastern world into the confines of 
western civilization. It was taken for granted that such a 
phenomenon could not emerge on Occidental grounds. The 
affinity between Russia and Germany was strengthened by 
many dynastic and political ties. This affinity was never ex- 
posed to such violent negations and protests as Germany 
found it fitting to utter against the West, because the East 
was not infiltrated by the Roman Church and Roman Law, 
by Calvinism, by liberalism or by democracy, by those very 
things which, indeed, offered to Germany the decisive stimuli 
for negation and protest. 

The polarity between mind and passion, between Jogos and 
eros, is the root of an inner tension, of a tension within the 
German nation itself. Each appeal to “the other Germany,” 
after all, implies the recognition of the two souls which the 
German nation allegedly harbors; each attempt to deny this 
distinction between the one and the other Germany and to 
deal with Germany as one mental and cultural unit is frus- 
trated from the start. We have the testimony of outstanding 
German statesmen, philosophers and writers to the effect that 
Germany as a nation has a dual soul. This was what Bismarck 

4 Dublin Review, April, 1941, p. 188. 
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fundamentally implied when he spoke of forces in Germany 
hostile to the Reich he had founded. Oswald Spengler, who 
most emphatically insisted on the duality within the German 
soul, saw in this dualism the root of all of Germany’s evils and 
weaknesses. He, like all the writers of this viewpoint, saw 
only one cure-all for these evils and weaknesses, namely total 
Prussianization. Nazism, indeed, boasts of nothing else so 
much as of having wiped out this duality in the nation. The 
result of all this is beyond doubt: this dualism is real, and 
nobody outside or inside Germany denies it. 

The question as to the roots of this duality, however, has 
found different answers. Quite naturally so, for this dualism, 
indeed, has a variety of aspects. Of those we mentioned one; 
the tragic opposition between passion and mind is perhaps 
the basic one; it implies indulgence and passion unruled by 
reason, or reason untempered by noble emotions. Vermeil 
characterizes it as an “organized romanticism”; the creed of 
this Reich presents itself as a racial mysticism, and this mysti- 
cism is braced with an ironclad governmental and bureau- 
cratic machine constructed after a Prussian pattern; the 
French writer, obviously aghast, exclaims: “Etrange peuple 
que celui-la!” The term “organized romanticism” reveals 
the two contrary elements: the chaotic and unruly welter of 
passions and feelings concealed beneath an organized and 
highly rational political and socio-economic machine. In- 
deed, this is a strange compound for the Occidental mind. 

This compound, however, would not strike the East-Elbian 
lands as being very strange. It is a phenomenon which may 
occur as such only within the spaces between the eastern and 
western worlds, provided that the nation within this glacis 
insists on remaining “itself” rather than on being a bridge 
linking the West to the East. 

Here, indeed, we bring the German enigma into focus. 
Since the rise of the Prussian hegemony in the last century, 
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Germany increasingly rebelled against western ideas and insti- 
tutions; she felt no similar menace to her one-selfness on her 
eastern frontiers. Germany, during this period, found her 
gratification in being just herself by yielding as little as possi- 
ble to influences from the West. On the other hand, the 
country had absorbed, however temperately and hesitatingly, 
too much from the West to be readily open to the East; 
and it harbored too many eastern determinants to feel at 
home with the western world. Germany, by her geographi- 
cal position and her historical development, might have been 
a bridge between West and East; however, she showed neither 
the will nor, perhaps, the strength to fulfill the Providential 
mission so clearly assigned to her. She withdrew within her- 
self, upon the fiction of pure Germanhood. She had to 
identify what she meant by that, and she identified it with 
a variety of ideas, with Prussianism, with Germanism, with 
Master Race, with Volkstum—but however she identified it, 
each identification meant a retreat from the western world, 
a gesture of protest based on a negation. And in each case, 
the violent attempts failed clearly to define the position to 
which one could withdraw. 

This is a great tragedy indeed, one of truly moving acts, 
as German history bears witness. It is pathetic when a person 
loses his perspective and the center of his being to such a 
degree as to ask continually what his soul be. Germany offers 
the spectacle of a nation whose leaders and intellectuals con- 
tinue to protest against, and negate, values, ideas and institu- 
tions accepted in the world, without, however, being able to 
define their own essence. Can this be the reason why protes- 
tations against western influences are accompanied by a re- 
treat to a so-called one-selfness without finding rest and 
satisfaction there? Is this why Germany breaks forth against 
the other nations with the claim that she incarnates the high- 
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est of human values, ideas and potentialities and that she 
elevates what here and now is declared to be her true essence 
to the status of a Chosen People far above the Gentile World? 

Vermeil speaks of a secret antinomy between the history of 
Germany and her infinite possibilities; this antinomy invites 
an attitude of protest against the nations around the German 
periphery.’ “In a perpetual struggle with himself,” he says, 
“the German rebels against the only cause of his hesitation, 
namely, the multiplicity of foreign influences which in vain 
have tried to conquer Germany heart and soul.” 

The rupture between Germany and the nations around her 
is the drama that occupies the center of the European stage. 
This is only one aspect of the problem, however. We discern 
the other in the fact that this rupture goes right through Ger- 
many herself. She feels the cleavage most violently within 
her own life and thought, for the demarcation between the 
eastern and the western world goes straight through Germany 
without her having been able to establish a balance between 
them. Germany became the storm-center of the world be- 
cause she could not find her own equation between East and 
West. Long before the storm broke in the present war, all its 
elements were present. Occasionally the impending cloud- 
burst was clearly foreseen. ‘The German poet, Heinrich 
Heine, and the Spanish statesman and philosopher, Donoso 
Cortez, both of whom were endowed with a profound under- 
standing of the explosive force that spiritual and intellectual 
doctrines must finally unleash in the political world, had 
clearly predicted the torrent which one day would burst over 
Europe and deluge the western world in a cataclysm of apoca- 
lyptic dimensions. 

It does not suffice to meet these facts with indignation and 
vindictiveness or to appeal to mere brute force. Neither can 

5 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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declamations on democracy and liberalism solve the problem, 
All that fails to grasp the depth and complexity of the Ger- 
man problem. A mere presentation of the mental and moral 
confusion ruling in German minds, by quoting an array of 
German writers from Herder and Fichte to Nietzsche and 
Hitler, is valuable; but it fails to recognize the dualism which 
goes through the German soul. We have been told that an 
unbroken line runs, for instance, from Luther to Hitler, from 
Fichte to the Third Reich, or from Frederick the Great to the 
present Germany. As a matter of fact no such unbroken 
line exists, although undoubtedly there are some lines which 
lead from yonder hither. But we should not forget the 
counter-lines. Only a rigid historical determinism would 
permit one to fall back to the position that, after all these 
precedents, Hitlerism had to come as an inescapable necessity. 
Historical events do not happen with the same necessity that 
rules nature. We have to find that part of truth which the 
term “historical necessity” implies and which led to the 
breath-taking tragedy of the Third Reich. Whole nations, 
too, can suffer from spiritual evils, and their guilty errors and 
perverse volitions are much more dangerous and contagious 
than any bio-pathological epidemics can be. For nations 
that fall mentally sick there are no sanitaria—there is only 
catastrophe. 
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The Stream of Political Murder* 
By Oscar JASZI 


THERE IS A TENDENCY in the historiography of assassinations 
to mix up extremely different types of political murder with 
that of Tyrannicide. It is true that tyrannicide has this one 
trait in common with political murder: both try to achieve 
certain political results, that is, changes in the possession or 
exercise of state power, through the killing of an individual 
or group of individuals who are regarded as the chief obstacles 
in the way of the realization of certain aims. This had led 
certain writers to apply the same moral and political judg- 
ment to tyrannicide as to any other form of political murder. 

This confusion is furthered by the tendency of the sup- 
porters of existing power to exaggerate the danger and the 
importance of tyrannicide which is always directed against 
the supreme, or at least prominent representatives of state 
power. On the other hand they do not sufficiently analyze 
those political murders, in which so-called legitimate rulers 
are involved for the elimination of persons and groups 
dangerous to them. 

It is a pity that our whole political and sociological litera- 
ture has not produced a single work devoted to a careful 
analysis of the various types of political assassination and to 
the causes of its continuous recurrence. Though Professor 
P. A. Sorokin, with the help of his many collaborators, has 
devoted a considerable amount of space in his voluminous 
“Social and Cultural Dynamics” to the topic of social dis- 
turbances, the problem has remained as confused as ever. 
The cause of this failure is due to an initial and unwarranted 


* This article is a chapter of a forthcoming book: “Against the One—Past, Present and 
Future of Tyrannicide.” The first part of the book was written by john D. Lewis, the 
second by Oscar Jaszi. This essay is one of the concluding chapters of Part II. 
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generalization according to which “the phenomena of social 
disturbances are fundamentally like phenomena of crimi- 
nality. The main difference is in scale. When a few indi- 
viduals kill, steal, or rob others, the isolated cases are called 
‘crimes.’ When the same actions are perpetrated on a large 
scale and by the masses, the phenomena are called ‘riots,’ ‘dis- 
turbances,’ ‘revolutions,’ and so on. Accordingly, most of 
the ‘disturbances’ spring from, and develop in, exactly the 
same sort of situation as does criminal demoralization among 
individuals. The determining factor in each case is the con- 
dition of the socio-cultural network of values and relation- 
ships.””* 

Nobody will deny the close connection between crimi- 
nality and revolution. Both theoretical observers and active 
revolutionaries have been impressed by the réle of pathologi- 
cal and unbalanced persons in cases of violent social transfor- 
mations, yet such an identification eliminates essential points 
of difference: above all the whole moral aspect of the revolu- 
tionary phenomenon which lies at the bottom of tyrannicide. 

In the lack of a systematic treatment of political assassina- 
tions,” all that can be done in the very limited space at our 
disposal, is to show the main types of political murder and 
their relation to the problem of tyrannicide. We shall see 
how tiny the rivulet of tyrannicide has been among other 
streams which have flown into the enormous river of political 
murder. As a matter of fact, political murder is one of the 
oldest and most widespread political phenomena. A political 
action tries to use the power of the state for the realization of 
certain interests. Political murder has always appeared to be 
the simplest and least costly means whenever its impunity was 

1 “Social and Cultural Dynamics,” Vol. III, 1937, p. 501. 

2 A good, though purely factual introduction to the problem is Paul Liman’s Der 
Politische Mord im Wandel der Geschichte, Berlin, 1922, and an interesting essay for its 


more refined elaboration are two articles of Fr. v. Bezold, “Zur Geschichte des politischen 
Meuchelmordes” in Beilage zur Allgeneinen Zeitung, Miinchen, 1899, No. 92 and 93. 
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probable or hired murderers could be used, and no moral or 
religious motive hindered the actions of ambitious and un- 
scrupulous men. It is an amplification of the Beast of Prey 
theory of human nature which, according to the philosophy 
of Machiavelli, Hobbes, Nietzsche and Spengler, is the main 
and leading attitude of political action. (No wonder that 
one of the leading Nazi jurists, Carl Schmitt, regards the 
“friend-enemy relation” as the fundamental category of 
politics. ) 

However crudely simplified and humiliating for men of 
the better type this generalization may be, it cannot be 
doubted that it comes nearer to reality than the other extreme 
theory which, from the viewpoint of sentimental humani- 
tarianism, regards all criminal and unsocial action as simply 
consequences of economic and social situations, asserting that 
any pattern of behavior may be “conditioned.” It cannot 
be doubted that both extreme views of human nature have 
strongly contributed to the present catastrophe of our race: 
on the one hand, by intensifying the animal greed of the 
aggressors, and on the other by softening the resistance of the 
naive and peace loving. In the ideology of the conditioned 
reflexes there is no place for the category of the bybris, the 
wanton violence of reckless men, so well known through 
poets, philosophers and other deeper analyzers of the human 
soul. Quite in another sense as the Beast of Prey theorists, 
but with an even more pessimistic implication, Henry Berg- 
son has alluded to the capital importance of this problem: 


. it is certain that nature, at once destructive of individuals and pro- 
ductive of species, must have willed the ruthless leader if she provided for 
leaders at all. The whole history bears witness to this. Incredible whole- 
sale slaughter, preceded by ghastly tortures, has been ordered in absolute 
cold blood by men who have themselves handed down the record of these 
things, graven in stone. It may be argued that such things happened in 
very remote times. But if the form has changed, if Christianity has put 
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an end to certain crimes, or at least obtained that they be not made a thing 
to boast of, murder has all too often remained the ratio ultima, if not prima, 
of politics. . . .° 


One may venture the thesis that in all political situations 
where power could be exercised from one central point and 
where the State, lacking the safeguards of public opinion and 
balance of powers, could be conquered by the plot of an 
armed gang, by exterminating one man or a small group of 
men, the Beasts of Prey have always managed to assert them- 
selves. In such a structure getting power is a simple me- 
chanical problem: to get the central organ and the few key 
positions connected with it. Put a new political dynamo in 
the place of the old one and the machine will immediately 
function as if nothing had happened. This was the situation 
in all cases in which assassination became an almost normal 
phenomenon. 

Such a situation can be called “aristocratic” because the 
fight goes on between small groups of men at the top. It is 
equally clear that a second type of situation, that of wide- 
spread revolution or the alternative of devastating war, has 
always been fertile soil for political murder, because they 
destroyed orderly government, created misery and famine 
and heated human passion and hatred to the boiling point. 
This can be called the “‘plebeian” type, since in it the common 
man may join the action. 

These considerations will become clearer if we try to dis- 
criminate between various types of assassinations. Of course, 
like every classification, this too will have a schematic charac- 
ter coercing the rich variety of human motives into a simpli- 
fied pattern. For instance, the religious and the political 
motives, or the national and the social are very often inter- 
twined. Yet it remains true that the following types repre- 

3“The Two Sources of Morality and Religion,” New York, 1935, p. 268. 
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sent certain dominant tendencies in the various struggles for 
power. 

The first we could call assassinations committed for per- 
sonal motives without any concrete political aim in the 
action, but assuming a political character by the fact that 
they are directed against the head of the State or some other 
prominent persons connected with the State. Hatred, re- 
venge, jealousy, and other passions may be the cause of such 
acts, although they are sometimes hidden by a thin veil of 
ideological pretext. When the anarchist Luccheni killed the 
politically harmless Empress Elizabeth of Austria he uttered 
the word that by this act he intended “to avenge his life.” 
But perhaps the clearest example of this category was the 
assassination of President Garfield by the disappointed office- 
seeker, Guiteau. 

The second type is assassination for power, that is for the 
gratification of power, for the advantages with which power 
is connected or to eliminate dangerous or hated political 
opponents. In all the forms of Oriental Despotism based on 
a dominant military monarchy, ruling above a loosely inte- 
grated agglomerate of tribes, cities, feudal territories of 
doubtful loyalty, as in the case of ancient Egypt, Babylon, 
Assyria and Persia, it was always alluring to ambitious and 
ruthless men to destroy the supreme possessor of power by 
revolts and assassinations. In the growing disintegration of 
the Roman Empire the practice of assassination almost be- 
came a political institution. There is no need to recall the 
horrors described by Plutarch and Gibbon. The emperors 
became more and more the tools of the strongest legions and 
the natural death of an Emperor was regarded almost as an 
unusual occurrence. Manifestly, the old State religion or 
the abundance of exotic cults could not supply any moral 
restraints on the greedy actions of generals and politicians. 
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Under utterly different political, social, and cultural con- 
ditions the entrance of Germans into European history was 
also marked by a continuous wave of political murders, 
“The closest ties of nature are here disregarded, fratricide, the 
murder of the nearest relatives becomes an everyday event,” 
and lasts until the strong rule of the Carolingians enforces a 
certain order and unity. 

The various forms of the city state are also permeated by 
analogous phenomena which show remarkable permanence in 
certain elements of human nature. As previously shown, 
the classic doctrine of tyrannicide arose when vehement class 
struggles destroyed the former solidarity of the community. 
The lust for power became a dominant motive in the struggle 
of tyrants and would-be tyrants in which assassination played 
a considerable rédle. An analogous social and political situ- 
ation led to an almost continuous series of assassinations in 
the Italian city states of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Looking on his contemporaries, Leonardo da Vinci 
noted: “Seneca says the truth: in every man there is a god 
and a beast of prey who are connected with each other.” 
Otherwise he showed a complete indifference to the daily 
recurrence of political murders. Jacob Burckhardt speaks 
of “whole hecatombs of petty rulers.” The smallness of their 
territory made the struggle among them even more exacer- 
bated. No loyalty of a patriotic type had ever entered into 
the minds of their subjects. 

A striking feature of the epoch was the attempt of many 
military adventurers of the condottiere type to found inde- 
pendent dynasties, whereas demoted petty despots increased 
the number of the condottieri. In this atmosphere religion 
became a superstition and the use of paid assassins was widely 
practiced both in political and private relations. The bravi 
became an indispensable element of the Italian social struc- 
4 Liman, op. cit., p. 51 ff. 
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ture, and murder was regarded as an essential instrument of 
political power. Examples abound showing that this prac- 
tice led to what Burckhardt called “absolute wickedness . . . 
the disinterested love of Evil.” Even regular courses in the 
use of the dagger were offered for would-be assassins. 

A third type of political murder is diplomatic assassination. 
There are many cases of using assassination in international 
relations for the elimination of dangerous opponents. Dur- 
ing the time of the Crusades, one of the secret orders of the 
Ismailians, a Mohammedan sect, terrorized Christians and 
other enemies by skillfully carrying out political murders. 
Driven by the fanaticism of a religious doctrine, they formed 
highly-organized military groups whose services were often 
used by both Eastern and Western princes, including Byzan- 
tine Emperors. As many of these secret murders were com- 
mitted under the intentional influence of hashish, the very 
name of “assassin” seems to be derived from the use of this 
drug. “Although assassination was from the commence- 
ment of Islam a common way of dealing with enemies, Hasan 
Sabah (the founder of the sect) appears to have systematized 
the process in a manner previously unknown.” As it was 
described in a previous chapter, from the time of the fifteenth 
century the Council of Ten in Venice used assassinations as 
a carefully organized political institution menacing the life 
of many outstanding statesmen of Europe. 

A diplomatic assassination of very modern flavor is men- 
tioned in the correspondence between the Grand Duke 
Cosimo of Tuscany and his ambassador in France (1577-78) 
in which murder is planned against some Florentine exiles 
who had found refuge in France under the rule of King 
Henry III. The method has remained popular down to our 
time when the Italian Fascists sent hired bravi to Bagnoles in 
France to kill Carlo Rosselli, whose growing influence among 

°D. S. Margoliuth, “Assassins,” in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. Il. 
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the Italian exiles had become disagreeable to Mussolini.’ This 
method has been openly accepted in the foreign policy of the 
Nazis, in which the extradition of political refugees in con- 
quered territories has been forced on the defeated govern- 
ments. As a border case may be mentioned the assassination 
of Theodor Lessing, a noted philosopher, a refugee in Czecho- 
slovakia, through an armed gang of Nazis, sent for this special 
purpose across the frontier. Though without any political 
influence, he was hated as being a Jew, a Communist and a 
severe critic of President Hindenburg. 

A long list of assassinations of this kind, which has been 
collected by Fr. v. Bezold, shows that several leading Chris- 
tian rulers, for instance Emperors Charles V and Ferdinand II, 
did not despise this method.’ The envolvment of the Papal 
courts in many gruesome assassinations has become a favorite 
topic of the anti-clerical historiography. 

The fourth type of assassination are murders committed 
for Reason of State. They are perhaps the most widely used 
in the history of political conflicts and the most dangerous, 
because the rationalization of a moral motive is always at 
hand. With Reason of State, as first presented by the amoral 
genius of Machiavelli, the age-old power motive is coupled 
with the consideration of maintaining or expanding the 
power of the State. The salus publica does not know reli- 
gious or moral considerations. If the interest of the State 
demands it, any illegal or criminal method may be used. 
Machiavelli extols many cases of assassination in the interest 
of the State and praises the ruthless methods of Cesare Borgia 
as applications of real statesmanship. The author of The 
Prince has only contempt for the tyrant of Perugia who did 
not use the opportunity to kill an enemy pope when he was 
in his hands. 


6 For the details see Gaetano Salvemini: “Carlo and Nello Rosselli,” London, 1937. 
7 Op. cit. 
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It is well known that this new philosophy aroused a wave 
of righteous indignation, though the same method was used 
long before Machiavelli,” and has been continuously used to 
the present time. Assassination for Reason of State is the 
more ominous because the wielders of concentrated and un- 
controlled political power can commit murders by so-called 
legal methods, by using intimidated or “packed” tribunals 
for the extermination of its opponents. As Goethe stated: 
Fiir den die Gelehrten schreiben und die Gerichte sprechen, 
das ist der Machtige im Land.’ The cases are so numerous 
that special references are scarcely needed. One of the most 
spectacular was the murder of Alexis, son of Peter the Great, 
in 1718, after a mock trial in which one hundred and eighty- 
one judges unanimously condemned the Prince, who was the 
exponent of an old and still dangerous party. The assassina- 
tion of Wallenstein by the generals of Ferdinand II liberated 
the Monarch from a possible rebel. The killing of the 
Brothers John and Cornelius De Witt by a mob infuriated 
by the Orange party made the ascendancy of William III 
easier. The extirpation of the whole Czarist family by some 
Bolshevik underlings was surely not a revengeful revolution- 
ary act, but rather one committed from fear of a counter- 
revolution under the leadership of the Romanovs. The 
assassination of Matteotti by the Italian Fascists, the blood- 
purges of dangerous or hated political opponents by the 
Nazis, by the henchmen of Horthy, Franco and Stalin tell 
the same story. Often the extermination was directed 
against those who, at the beginning, were the protagonists of 
a new revolutionary system, but later became disgruntled 
with its achievements. One of the bloodiest and most cruelly 
perpetrated mass murders of the Nazis was directed against 


* Charles Benoit: Le Machiavellism avant Machiavel, Paris, 1907. 
” “For whom the scholars write and the tribunals speak, this is the powerful in the 
country.” 
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Captain Réhm and a great number of other members of 
Hitler’s private army when Reason of the State made it im- 
perative that Hitler avoid a conflict with the old Army. The 
words of the Fiihrer with which he legalized the cold-blooded 
slaughter of his former friends (he recognized 77 cases, but 
more reliable observers have put it at several hundred) can be 
quoted as the last authoritative statement of the theory of 
Reason of State: “In that hour I was responsible for the fate 
of the German Nation. Thereby the Supreme Court of the 
German People during these twenty hours consisted of my- 
self.” What is strange in this theory is that this one-man 
supreme court carried out the judgment of this supreme 
court under his personal supervision. The réle of the supreme 
judge and the hangman coincided in this most accomplished 
form of totalitarianism. 

But perhaps nowhere in history has Reason of State been 
applied with such unbounded ferocity as in Russia by Ivan 
the Terrible. Murder, rapine, wholesale massacre were prac- 
ticed here on an unprecedented scale and the number of exe- 
cutions, or simple slaughter, committed in Moscow and 
Novgorod seem fantastic, even to eyes accustomed to Nazi 
Gleichschaltung. Nobility, clergy, merchants and wealthy 
citizens were forced by blood and iron into the service of the 
tyrant. Finally he was able to “set aside about half of the 
realm as his personal domain (oprichnina).” 

The fifth source of political assassination is of a religious 
nature, very often connected with racial fanaticism and 
struggle for power. For many centuries the extermination 
of pagans, Mohammedans, Jews and heretics was regarded as 
highly commendable service and the Inquisition became 4 
holy institution. The extreme cruelty of the Balkan politi- 
cal atmosphere has sometimes been explained as the result of 
centuries during which the killing of the Turks was widely 
practiced by the conquered Christian population. 
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The struggle between royal and papal power led to the 
assassination of Thomas a Becket. But the fanaticism of the 
religious controversy assumed its greatest intensity when reli- 
gious interests were closely interwoven with the mortal com- 
bat between Absolutism and Feudalism.*” As a general char- 
acteristic of this period Professor Hearnshaw says: 


Every prominent politican at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of 
the seventeenth century went about in perpetual peril of violent death. 
William of Orange had survived five attempts against his life before he 
fell in 1584 to the pistol of Balthasar Gerard. Elizabeth of England told 
the French ambassador that she had captured not fewer than fifteen emis- 
saries of Philip II of Spain who had confessed that their mission was her 
murder. Henry IV of France survived nineteen actual attacks before he 
perished in 1610 beneath the dagger of Ravaillac. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew Day was celebrated with a Te Deum and a medal by the 
thankful and elated Pope, and was the subject of warmest congratulations 
on the part of the King of Spain. The extinction of the House of Valois 
by Clément’s . . . murder of Henry III (1589) was applauded by Sixtus 
V and was defended by a number of Catholic theologians. Similar paeans 
and plaudits from the Calvinistic side had greeted the murders of Cardinal 
Beaton in Scotland and the Duke of Guize; while the horrid deeds had been 
openly condoned by men so noted for piety as John Knox and Theodore 
Beza."* 


In all these cases the intensity of the religious strife was com- 
bined with the power motive and the Reason of State. 

The Gunpowder Plot of Guy Fawkes (1605), planned 
with the help of some Jesuits in order to blow up King James I 
and the whole parliament because the Catholics’ hopes of 
liberation from the emergency laws had been frustrated, 
would have constituted, if successful, an English version of 
St. Bartholomew. 

With the decrease of religious fanaticism and the consoli- 
dation of the nation-state the religious motive for assassina- 


at Several details of this struggle, mingled with outbursts of tyrannicide, are given in 
an earlier chapter of “Against the One—Past, Present and Future of Tyrannicide.” 
‘1 F. J. C. Hearnshaw, “The Development of Political Ideas,” London, 1927, p. 48. 
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tion disappeared, but when the severities of the Kulturkampj, 
initiated by Bismarck, aroused the indignation of the Catholic 
masses in Germany, Eduard Kullmann, a member of a Catho- 
lic apprentice association, made an attempt on the life of the 
Chancellor in 1874. Ina debate in the Reichstag, Windhorst, 
the leader of the Catholic Party, openly stated that the act of 
violence was a result of the unhappy situation which the 
attacked statesman had created. 

In the East religious fanaticism, coupled with a strong feel- 
ing of racial antipathy, has remained an almost constant 
source of assassinations. The Armenians were repeatedly 
massacred in Asia Minor where the loss of life in six weeks 
was about 30,000 in 1895. The next year an organized 
massacre, sometimes called the “Turkish St. Bartholomew,” 
was carried out in Constantinople and some 6,000 persons 
perished in the horrible carnage. The tragedy induced Glad- 
stone to call Abd-ul-Hamid II the “Great Assassin.” 

In the sixth type of assassination the driving motive is 
national, often connected with struggles for constitutional- 
ism, especially republicanism. In Germany the unrealized 
promises of the French Revolution gave place to national 
enthusiasm in the wars against Napoleon. Already with the 
early Schiller a kind of anarchistic current was spreading 
among the cultured classes. In his Robbers he presented the 
type of Karl Moor, the “majestic sinner,” the fallen titan. 
In the minds of the fighters in the wars of liberation Na- 
poleon appeared more and more as a tyrant. A young son 
of a pastor, haunted by religious visions, Friedrich Stapsz, 
tried to kill the emperor in Schénbrunn, and after the failure 
of his effort exclaimed: ‘To kill you is not a crime, but a 
duty! You are the misfortune of my Fatherland!” And 
when the end of the “French usurper” did not materialize 
the promises of some of the princes that national unification 
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and democracy would follow, a national revolutionary spirit 
permeated the students of Germany which found its culmi- 
nation in the Wartburg Festival as a joint celebration of the 
Reformation and the battle of Leipzig (1817) at which 
emblems of the reaction were burned. Twenty years later 
Karl Ludwig Sand, possessed like Stapsz by the feeling of a 
supernatural mission, assassinated the writer Kotzebue who 
was regarded as a spy of the Czar and an intriguer against the 
national cause. Before his execution he shouted: “I take God 
for witness that I am dying for the freedom of Germany.” 

In France the period of restoration and reaction and later 
of a pseudo-liberalism caused the reappearance of a strong 
wave of Jacobinism and Republicanism. No less than eight- 
een attempts were made on the life of Louis Philippe. On 
one occasion the revolutionary paper, the satirical Charivari, 
to which the caricatures of Honoré Daumier gave additional 
importance, wrote: “Yesterday, the king-citizen came to 
Paris with his superb family without being in any way assassi- 
nated.” After the sanguinary plot of Fieschi against the 
king which had fourteen victims (for the first time an infer- 
nal machine was used), an opposition paper remarked: “At 
this time the Republic failed only by a fraction of a minute 
of being born.””* It was a period of scarcely masked appeals 
for assassination and revolutionary legions were organized 
with the special purpose of regicide. The dictatorial tenden- 
cies of Napoleon III also aroused a deep discontent at home 
and abroad. A tyrant complex was growing around him. 
In 1853 Victor Hugo urged the assassination of Napoleon le 
Petit: Tu peux tuer cet homme avec tranquilité. And 
Italian patriots regarded him as the chief cause of Italian dis- 
unity. One of them, Felice Orsini, inspired by the theories 
of Mazzini, in the company of other conspirators, tried to 


12 Richard Comyns Carr, “The Cult of Assassination,” in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, No. DCXCI, September, 1934. 
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assassinate the emperor and the empress (1858). From his 
prison he wrote to Napoleon: 

I conjure your Majesty to render Italy its independence. May you not 
miss the petition of a patriot on the steps of his scaffold! Liberate my 
fatherland and the blessings of twenty-three millions of my brothers will 
follow you into posterity.** 


Not only kings, but popular leaders as well were menaced 
by the passion of nationalism. Jean Jaurés, the great expo- 
nent of humanitarian socialism, was assassinated at the very 
outbreak of the World War by a fanatic aroused by the 
nationalistic propaganda of the reactionary press. 

Vengeance for national or constitutional grievances re- 
mained a frequent motive for political assassination. Eugen 
Schaumann assassinated the Russian general Bobrikov in 
order to revenge Finland; a Ukranian student murdered the 
Polish governor Potocki; Magyar absolutism in Croatia led 
to a series of political assassinations. Serb history is especially 
rich in expulsions and murders of princes and kings. Among 
eight Serbian rulers, between 1904 and 1934, four were mur- 
dered, three were exiled, and only one died while on the 
throne. The terroristic campaign of the Fenian Brother- 
hood against English rule and landlordism culminated in the 
Phoenix Park murder of the Irish secretary of State (1882). 

But perhaps the history of no country is so intimately con- 
nected with political murders as that of modern Japan, where 
rival military groups often terrorize public opinion and the 
government by murders or the threat of murders. The 
assassins were seldom punished and they were often regarded 
as martyrs. Blood brotherhoods and patriotic societies have 
maintained an atmosphere of extreme tension due to the 
oppressive misery of the people, the continuation of feudal 


13 Liman, op. cit., p. 164. 
14 Stoyan Pribichevich, “World without End,” New York, 1939, p. 118. 
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ethics, and a tribal religion which promises world domination 
as a reward for present sufferings.” 

We need not expatiate on the seventh type of assassination, 
the social-economic. It has previously been shown how the 
oppression of the masses combined with a revolutionary dyna- 
mism produced an outburst of assassinations and counter- 
revolutionary repressions fostered by Nihilism, Anarchism, 
Syndicalism and Bolshevism. 

All these various currents of assassination were accentuated 
and, in a certain way, intermingled in the period after the 
first World War when the long suffering of the masses, the 
breakdown of orderly governments, the revival of tribal soli- 
darity and national exclusiveness, the great number of neuro- 
paths produced by the War, the acute class struggle between 
the proletariat, the landless peasantry and the former privi- 
leged classes caused a new wave of bloodshed and terrorism. 

It is sufficient to recall that, according to the estimate of 
Kerensky, there were ten times as many victims in the Rus- 
sian Civil War as in the World War. Nobody can assert the 
proportion between the victims of street fighting and coun- 
ter-revolutionary plots and those of hunger and individual 
actions. A number of national revolts of the Cossacks, of 
the Ukranians, of the White Russians and of the Baltic peoples 
made the picture even more gloomy. After a short period 
of consolidation, the attempted assassination of Lenin aroused 
a new crop of terrorism which was renewed whenever Reason 
of State made the purging of the Communists or the military 
forces necessary. 

In other countries, too, there was a wave of riots, assassina- 
tions, and execution of revolutionaries by counter-revolu- 
tionary tribunals. In Ireland the bloody Easter Rebellion of 
1916 was followed by assassinations committed by rival 


*® Hugh Byas, “Government by Assassination,” New York, 1942. 
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Irish factions which desired different solutions of the consti. 
tutional issue. In 1922, Michael Collins and in 1927 x 
O’Higgins, a dominant Republican figure, were murdered. 
The Republican revolution in Spain set off hundreds of polit. 
cal murders followed by the court-martialling of the revoly- 
tionaries at the orders of the military dictatorship. In Fin- 
land the upheaval of the Communists, the White Terror of 
Baron Mannerheim, and the uprising of the Fascist Lapua 
produced terror and insecurity. In Hungary the excesses of 
the Communists were cruelly avenged by courts, concentra- 
tion camps, and the hunting expeditions of counter-revolu- 
tionary officers against workers and Jews. The perpetrators 
of the crimes were called by Admiral Horthy “his best 
officers.” In Yugoslavia the growing antagonism between 
Croats and Serbs led to shooting in Parliament during which 
the peasant leader Radich and some of his associates were 
gravely wounded. Continuous border raids by Macedonian 
revolutionaries from Bulgaria made the political atmosphere 
even more tense. Bands of dissatisfied Croatians, the so- 
called Ustashi, were armed and equipped by the Italian and 
Hungarian governments. This underground movement re- 
sulted in the assassination of King Alexander and the French 
Foreign Minister Barthou in Marseilles, 1934. It constituted 
a real overture to the second World War. In Greece the 
murder of General Tellini and his staff on the Albanian fron- 
tier caused serious complications. In Bulgaria, Alexander 
Stamboliski, the far-sighted peasant statesman, was killed by 
Macedonian revolutionaries at the behest of reactionary bour- 
geois elements. An abortive Communist insurrection later 
caused widespread bloodshed. As a reaction to this came the 
bomb outrage in the Sofia Cathedral which caused the death 
of 123 persons. In Rumania, too, a latent civil war, espe- 
cially against workers and Jews, became more and more con- 
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spicuous. The Fascist Iron Guard Organization, originally 
favored by King Carol and later used by the Nazis, was in- 
volved in many murders. In 1933 the Foreign Minister Jan 
Duca, of the so-called Liberal Party, was assassinated by the 
Iron Guard. In order to escape the growing pressure of the 
terrorists, the government executed the leader of the Iron 
Guardists, Codreanu, with thirteen of his underlings, on the 
pretext that they had tried to escape while being transported 
from one prison to another. 

The atrocities of the well-organized Fascist terror in Italy 
were often described. But nowhere did political murder 
become so efficient and thoroughly rationalized a form of 
political activity asin Germany. This happened long before 
the Nazis came to power. As a matter of fact, political 
murder was one of the most effective means by which they 
gained control. The story of this gigantic experiment in 
assassination is still to be written, but we know enough at 
least to guess its methods and dimensions. E. I. Gumbel has 
shown in two pamphlets, accompanied by a large array of 
documentary evidence, that in the period 1918—1923 at least 
four hundred political murders were committed in Germany. 
Most of them were perpetrated by the extreme right, some of 
them against leading personalities, such as Liebknecht, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Paasche, Erzberger, Gareis and Rathenau. It 
was at a time when the press was still relatively free and the 
author of these pamphlets asked the government of the Re- 
public to investigate the murders, most of which remained 
unpunished. Professor Radbruch, on becoming Minister of 
Justice, did his best to clarify the situation and after a thor- 
ough-going investigation he sent a memorandum to the 
Reichstag in which Gumbel’s assertions were fully supported. 
Yet the Minister was unable to publish his own account be- 
cause of the obstruction of his own ministry. Similarly the 
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governments of the Lander neglected to prosecute the crimi- 
nals.** 

Some of the murders were systematically organized by the 
various secret associations and the Vehmic tribunals (again 
the rdle of the extreme right was preponderant) ; some were 
committed by armed units under the pretext of suppressing 
a leftist riot; some involved putsches fabricated for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of hated and dangerous persons, called 
Schddlinge (social pests). The concept of killing the Schad- 
linge was propagated by the loudest terrorist means. As 
none of the assassinated persons could be called tyrants or 
despots (for they were often men without a particle of public 
power ), their “obnoxious” character, or their “anti-patriotic” 
behavior was regarded as enough to invite crime. “This man 
is a Schddling. Wehave to get rid of him. (Er muss weg.) 
Only the united national front can help!” 

Gumbel enumerated more than sixty secret organizations 
(actually they did not need much secrecy) as the sources of 
the increasing wave of criminality. Some of them had con- 
siderable financial means furnished by certain leaders of the 
heavy industries and of the large junker estates. Sometimes 
murderers were hired or paid agents provocateurs were used 
to trap the Schadlinge. (The analogy between the Schadlinge 
and those hounded by the anarchists is very close from an 
emotional point of view. They are both cases of “popular- 
ized tyrannicides,” with the difference, however, that the 
first category is nationally and patriotically motivated, 
whereas the second socially and economically. ) 

Although the Communist revolts were soon crushed 
(legally and illegally) and there was no real danger from 
the extreme left, the hunting of the radicals went on un- 


16 Vier Jabre Politischer Mord, Berlin-Friedenav 1922. See also the data of Hans 
Kilian, a staunch opponent of tyrannicide and any kind of political murder in Der 
Politische Mord, Zurich, 1936. 
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abated. And why this enormous preponderance of the Right 
in political murders? Gumbel’s answer is that the adherents 
of the left parties had behind them decades of trade union 
schooling, which condemned individual action, not so much 
for moral reasons, as because of the conviction that economic 
and technical factors are preponderant in history. In con- 
trast, “the Right was the follower of the heroic conception 
of history, according to which the hero is the maker of his- 


But this seems to us only a secondary cause. It was of a 


far greater importance that individual responsibility had been 
blurred by continual mass agitation and that it had become 
evident that the prepetrators of political crimes would remain 
unpunished. The documents show that police organizations 
and tribunals did not function. In some cases the conniv- 
ance of public authorities with the murderers was clear. 
Even escape or refuge was offered to them; some of them 
enjoyed international protection. For instance, some of the 
murderers of Rathenau found refuge at the estate of the 
Hungarian premier, Gdmbés. 

It became more and more evident that the Weimar Repub- 
lic was unable to maintain order and security against its 
enemies, who occupied most of the important positions. As 
early as 1923 the situation was so poisoned that a conservative 
politician who had been prime minister of Bavaria for a 
decade called the country, in a public speech, a state “in 
which no honest man can be secure of his life.”*" The terror 
of the Nazis became se unrestrained that when in 1932, in 
the upper-Silesian village Potempa, five national-socialists 
invaded the home of a worker during the night and killed him 
in a horrible manner, they enjoyed the enthusiastic protection 
of the Nazi press. And when the criminals were condemned 
to death by the proper tribunal, Adolf Hitler sent his famous 


1? Kilian, op. cit., p. 24. 
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telegram to the five men, calling them “comrades,” assuring 
them of his “unlimited fealty” and asserting that their lib- 
eration was now “a question of our honor.” Under the pres- 
sure of an aroused public opinion, the death sentence wa; 
commuted to imprisonment. 

Later the risk of political murder became in many cases 
unnecessary, because the concentration camps gave a welcome 
opportunity for such deeds in a legalized form. In one of 
them (Camp Lichtenburg) the disciplinary order practically 
gave carte blanche for the extermination of the Schadlinge, 
enumerating 72 types of cases in which the death sentence 
was provided as a “disciplinary punishment.” The cases 
varied from “political activity designed to incite the camp” 
to “refusal to work at the assigned »lace.””* 

There were two other efficient means for the protection of 
political murderers. One was the theory of an Ubergesetz- 
licher Notstand, “supra-legal urgency,” which the German 
Reichsgericht had elaborated even before the advent of Hit- 
ler. Although condemning political murders in general, the 
High Tribunal acknowledged “extraordinarily difficult situa- 
tions” in which murder “out of love for the Fatherland” 
was the “only” means for the defense of the interests of the 
State. The situation in Upper Silesia in the time of the “de- 
fensive fight against Poland” was explicitly mentioned as 
such a case. By this alone hundreds of political murders 
were legalized.” 

18 Kilian, op. cit., pp. 35 ff. 

19 Independent lawyers clearly understood the danger of this new interpretation. One 
of them, Hugo Sinzheimer, wrote of a judgment in the same spirit (1929) which sounds 
almost like a prophecy: “This judgment legalizes political murder. If it is correct, we 
have no right any longer to keep the murderers of Rathenau in custody, because Rathenau 
was a traitor of the country. And should in the near future the Reichstag be blown up 
by an infernal machine, we should be reluctant to arrest the perpetrators of the deed. 
For they acted only from negligence, because they were surely ‘convinced’ that the accep- 
tance of the Young Plan by the Reichstag was, according to the teaching of the National- 
Socialists, a treason of the country.” The legal literature is even now very illuminating 
of the situation in Germany before the advent of the Nazis. See among others: Dr. Gus- 
tav Radbruch, “Staatsnotstand, Staatsnotwehr und Fememord,” in Die Justiz, Berlin, 1929. 


V. Band Heft 3; Hugo Sinzheimer, “Die Legalisierung des politischen Mordes,” ibid. Heft 
2.; Dr. Gustav Radbruch, “Zum Fehmemordprozess Schulz,” ibid., 1928, Band IV, Heft 1. 
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When such artificially construed loopholes seem to the Na- 
tionalists to be not quite sufficient for their political purposes, 
several laws of amnesty provided another welcome opportu- 
nity. Ina law of 1928, death sentences and imprisonments 
for life (allotted for crimes against life) were reduced to an 
imprisonment of seven and a half years. This measure was 
supported by the Communists too in order to alleviate the 
punishment of certain of their comrades involved in crimes 
against life. But Nationalists and Communists continued 
their agitation for a complete amnesty of all crimes commit- 
ted against life. In 1930, when 107 Nazi deputies were 
elected, the pressure of this propaganda induced all the par- 
ties (with the only exception of the Social Democrats) to 
vote a law giving full amnesty for political murder, if com- 
mitted before September, 1924. The Potempa “comrades” 
of Adolf Hitler and other comrades were now definitely lib- 
erated. 

This desultory picture of political murders comprehends 
assassinations of very different types. It is even questionable 
whether many of them could be truthfully called assassina- 
tions. For instance, those committed during mass riots in 
revolutionary situations where the victims were mostly not 
even known by the perpetrators of the deed. Such cases 
could be rather qualified as crimes arising from collective 
passion against unknown and non-predetermined individuals. 
Similarly, one could question whether “judicial murders,” 
committed by packed or exceptional tribunals, would enter 
into the definition of assassination. 

Nevertheless, from the point of view taken here, our inten- 
tion was only to show the terrifying frequency of political 
murders in the history of the human race. This is a good 
lesson for those who shudder at the very idea of tyrannicide 
and forget the enormous majority of political murders which 
were by no means tyrannicides. 
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Father of Co-operative Colonization 


Dr. Franz OPPENHEIMER, the father of co-operative colonization jp 
Palestine, . . . was a world famous sociologist, a staunch fighter for socia| 
justice, and a close collaborator of Theodor Herzl. 

Dr. Oppenheimer was the son of a preacher in a small Reform temple. 
His parents were poor, and Franz was compelled to make his way through 
high school and the university by working in his spare time. _In spite of 
these obstacles he succeeded in attaining the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
In the-course of a few years he established a lucratice practice. . . . 

Overwhelmed with the new ideas for a reconstruction of the economic 
order, he decided to give up his profession and dedicate himself to sociology. 
. . . Oppenheimer, who was among the first to respond to Dr. Herz!'s 
call, was greatly valued by the latter, who in turn became an adherent of 
the ideas sponsored by Opppenheimer and delegated him to work out plans 
for the economic development of the future Jewish State. When Herzl 
was writing his novel Alt Neuland, in which he tried to visualize the future 
Eretz Israel, he was in constant communication with Dr. Oppenheimer 
and, following his advice, he pictured Palestine as a free co-operative state. 

At the Sixth Zionist Congress in 1903, ... Dr. Herzl introduced 
Franz Oppenheimer, who presented a project of a co-operative colony 
which was to be established in Palestine to serve as a model for the future 
colonization of Eretz Israel. . . . 

In the spring of 1904, . . . Dr. Herzl appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the economic possibilities of immediate colonization of Palestine. 
The members of this committee were Dr. Franz Oppenheimer, Professor 
Otto Warburg, and Dr. Arthur Ruppin. In connection with the work 
of this committee, Dr. Oppenheimer visited Palestine several times. 

Finally, in the year 1910, he had the opportunity to make an experiment 
in co-operative farming in Emek Yizrael. On a tract of a few thousand 
dunams of land redeemed by the Jewish National Fund, the colony of 
Merchaviah was established under the close supervision of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer. Merchaviah became the pattern after which many of the co-op- 
erative and collective colonies later established on Jewish National Fund 
soil were modeled. Another co-operative experiment, which was made by 
Oppenheimer at this same time in the vicinity of Beriin, proved to be a 
tremendous success. His theories on co-operative colonization were thus 
proved workable.* 


* From the obituary by Mordecai Rudensky in The New Palestine, New York, Feb. 
4, 1944. 
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Ideology as a Means of Social Control, III" 


By JosEPH S. RoUCEK 


XVII 
Sectarian and Factional Squabbles 


ALL IDEOLOGIES, IN SPITE of their claims to “simple” expla- 
nations of social reality, become quite involved in their 
fundamental principles (how many “interpreters” of Karl 
Marx have actually read his Das Kapital?). The real diffi- 
culty comes particularly when the ideas propounded by an 
ideology do not fit in with actual conditions (such as Marx’s 
claim that the revolution would start in the most industrial- 
ized country in the world—and yet it started in Russia, one 
of the least industrialized countries of the world). All ide- 
ologies then, sooner or later, degenerate into verbal or even 
physical struggles between the orthodox proponents of the 
ideology and the “liberals,” or “progressives.” 

The same ideological reasoning is bound to have different 
meanings to different converts, and internal misunderstand- 
ings and disputes grow up in the movement in spite of agree- 
ment on the “fundamentals” of the ideology. Hence every 
movement has its proponents of the Right and of the Left, 
those who insist on the literal interpretations of the ideology, 
and those who insist on trying to reinterpret the meaning of 
the ideology so as to fit in with the changing conditions of the 
ever advancing reality. Thus, for instance, the followers of 
Stalin and Trotsky both claim Marx as their prophet, yet 
both disagree—as shown by the executions of the Trotsky- 
ists—on the “meaning of meaning” of Communism. Simi- 
larly, all Protestant sects take the Bible as the starting point, 


* The late Franz Oppenheimer was keenly interested in the study of ideology, and 
during his last days thought of doing a paper on it, particularly with reference to Karl 
Mannheim’s recent work, “Ideology and Utopia.” He regretfully left the task that in- 
trigued him to others, in order to finish other studies that awaited publication.—Eprror. 
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but quarrel among themselves as to the “real” meaning of the 
Word. 

In short, all ideological movements are cursed with sec- 
tarian misunderstandings and disputes over the interpreta- 
tions of the ideological principles, which create antagonistic 
factional movements, all of which claim to adhere to the same 
theoretical teaching, but which struggle among themselves 
about its interpretation. These ideological struggles rarely 
culminate in a positive result because the struggle is not for 
an objective explanation of the realities, but only an argu- 
mentation of the subjective interpretations. 


XVIII 

Interpreters of the Meaning of Meaning 

SUCH DISPUTES ARE PROMOTED as a rule by two or more 
meanings of the ideologies themselves. To decide a struggle 
between the orthodox Marxists and the “revisionists” is 
simply impossible because the source is laid in the teachings 
of Marx himself, and the arguments are woven about the sub- 
jective interpretations of Marx’s original doctrine. In the 
history of economic theory the teachings of Adam Smith pro- 
vided the foundation not only for liberalism, but also for the 
socialist theories of values. 
Every creed needs apostles who intensify, exalt, develop, 
refine and work out the ideology so that it becomes a real 
political, religious or philosophical system, unblemished by 
many inconsistencies and contradictions, or too obvious ones. 
Successful ideologies try to solve the problem of interpreta- 
tions by providing a great personality or a body of learned 
men as the final authority. While Lenin lived, his writings 
or pronouncements provided the necessary authoritative re- 
interpretations of “unchangeable” and “scientific” Socialism; 
his function has been assumed by Stalin. The Pope performs 
the same service for the Catholic church. In America this 
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task is discharged by the Supreme Court. They are the 
masters of the meaning of the ideology; they interpret it and 
teach it. They are the priests, judges, and mediators, some- 
times formally recognized and sometimes not. The masses 
leave this task of mediation to such specialists, who maintain 
and revitalize the doctrine, provide its re-interpretation, 
sometimes alter it, and at other times improve on it. 

Ideologies are dependent on human particularism. There- 
fore, if they desire to be effective outside the zone of their 
maximum strength, or during the times when their language 
and symbolism in general does not fit the changing condi- 
tions, they must adapt themselves to the peculiarities of the 
groups to be attracted. Obviously, any political ideology of 
either the Democrats or the Republicans directed at an im- 
poverished farmer in Oklahoma must be based on the control 
of the Canadian River and not on the need of building a new 
Queens-Brooklyn bridge. 

It is through this process of interpretation, of providing 
new innuendoes to old phrases, that sometimes the original 
ideology becomes perverted. For instance, as a theoretical 
Marxist, Lenin treated the materialistic dialectic with due 
reverence, but as a practical revolutionist, according to East- 
man,” he turned his back on it and applied a science of revo- 
lution without benefit of Marxism. Like the practical 
religionist he was, he professed the regular creed on the Marx- 
ist equivalent of the sabbath and followed a secular practice 
during the rest of the week. As revolutionist, Lenin, states 
Eastman, offered “‘as brilliant a political leadership as the 
world has seen”; as dialectician, he was no better than other 
faithful Marxists. In fact, the effectiveness of an ideology 
depends on the completeness and coherence of such re-inter- 
pretations and mediation, its ability to insist on the funda- 
mental principles of the old doctrine while fitting them in 


°° Max Eastman, “Marxism: Is It Science?” New York, W. W. Norton, 1940. 
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with actual practice, the readjustment of the ideological 
reasoning with human nature and the culture set by the 
conditions for the ideological myth. They have to try as 
deliberately as possible to unify the group by a general agree- 
ment on the ideological principles, and to prevent the con- 
fusion and disorder of cross purpose and interpretations, 
doubts, and disagreements.” As life changes, they have to 
constantly provide new derivations from the same first prin- 
ciples. If the old first principles have themselves been de- 
stroyed by philosophy in its closet, then they must find new 
affirmations for the very core of a new myth—and always 
become lost in this process in a battlefield of words. Only 
thus may a foolish statement be translated into mathematical 
form; any passion clothed in the language of religion; any 
fallacy given historical garb; and the average disciple be 
carried away by the brilliance and vigor of the interpreters 
of the meaning of meaning and be overawed by their inter- 
pretive prestige. 


XIX 
Ideology Versus Science 


ALTHOUGH WE LIKE TO THINK that we live in a “scientific 
age,” the fact remains that the scientific habit of thought has 
not penetrated our social thinking very far at all. Is there 
not a perfect proof provided by the effectiveness of the 
“unscientific” and ideological doctrines of Hitlerism and 
Communism in influencing the course of human events dur- 
ing the last two decades? In fact, ideological elements force 
themselves into the whole field of natural and social sciences, 
particularly the latter. The social scientist, who prides him- 
self on being purely empirical, is simply unabie to cut him- 


31 [It is assumed that linguistic differences make fully as deep a cleavage as that pro- 
duced by ideas themselves, but we leave this problem to the field of Semantics. 

32G. A. Lundberg, “Social Research,” New York, Longmans, Green and Co., (2nd 
edition, 1941), p. 1. 
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self away from ideological influences which take the form of 
philosophical and metaphysical postulates.** 

Without attempting at all, however, to deal with the prob- 
lem of social methodology, we may indicate here the funda- 
mental difference in the methods and aims of the ideologist 


and the scientist.“ 

The general method of science is to collect as much data, 
as many relative facts, as possible; then these are studied to 
see if they present uniformities—scientific laws. A scientific 
law, the statement of uniformities found in the facts, means 
that the uniformity it expresses has been manifested up until 
the present in social life. ‘Tomorrow these new laws may 
have to be amended to square with newly discovered facts. 
The essence of scientific approach, therefore, is not in the 
content of its specific conclusions so much as in the method 
whereby its conclusions are made and constantly corrected. 
The true scientist regards his best theories as hypotheses. He 
is constantly on the alert to analyze his own mental processes 
and to eliminate his own emotions from coloring his theories. 

Pure science is always secular and horizontal in its reference 


33H, Heller, “Political Science,” The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, xu, pp. 210- 
212; F. H. Hankins, “Sociology,” chapter VI, in H. E. Barnes, Ed., “The History and 
Prospects of the Social Sciences,” New York, Knopf, 1925, p. 256. This is one of the 
most difficult problems faced by sociology, based on the question of sociological methods, 
which involve the question of purism and practicality, and even of estheticism versus 
human welfare in the field of the aims and procedures of the social sciences. The more 
recent rumblings of this controversy are: L. L. Bernard’s criticism of Charles L. Ellwood’s 
“Methods of Sociology: A Critical Study,” Durham, Duke University Press, 1933, in his 
article entitled, “The Great Controversy: or Both Heterodoxy and Orthodoxy in Soci- 
ology Unmasked,” Social Forces, x1v (October, 1935), pp. 64-72; G. C. Field, “Bias in 
Social Study,” Sociological Review, xxvu (1935), pp. 394-407, who concludes that the 
“attempt to make the study of social questions purely ‘scientific’ is likely to increase bias 
and prejudice, not to diminish them” (p. 407); F. H. Knight, “Social Science and Social 
Action,” International Journal of Ethics, xivi (October, 1935), pp. 1-35; J. Huxley, 
“Can Sociology Become a Science?” Saturday Review of Literature, xu (July 27, 1933), 
pp. 3-4; S. Hook, “On the Importance of a Point of View,” Social Frontier, 1 (1934), p. 
192; S. A. Rice, Ed., “Methods in the Social Studies,” Chicago, University Chicago Press, 
1931; P. S. Lynd, “Knowledge for What?” Princeton University Press, 1939. 

Bags It is assumed, however, that social or any other science cannot live in a kind of 
philosophical vacuum, completely ignoring all philosophical problems; scientific and 
philosophic problems are closely interdependent, although they are at the same time inde- 
pendent and can be treated in relative abstraction from each other. Cf. Talcott Parsons, 

The Structure of Social Action,” New York, McGraw-Hill, 1937, pp. 20 ff. 
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and cannot express the vertical tendencies in culture which 
refer to the ultimate source of meaning of life. This need js 
answered by the ideologist who holds his theories, his ideologi- 
cal principles, to be sacred and timeless laws that cannot and 
must not be contaminated by experiments since his creed 
seeks to be a smooth and consistent flow of absolutes. If 
there are any tests at all of an ideology, they can be limited 
to those of internal consistency, authority, rationalistic think- 
ing, and historical principles. For the ideologist his creed is 
a set of articles of faith; he habitually confuses his thoughts 
and effects. That he uses the methods and the phraseology 
of science cannot conceal his true nature; his is the theological 
temperament applied to politics. His mythical descriptions 
of reality, although claiming to be “scientific,” are inexact in 
describing detailed and historic facts, but have the virtue of 
giving men a sense of depth in life. He makes it possible for 
man to believe in a meaningful existence which makes it 
possible to preserve moral vitality because the world as it 
exists is regarded by him as perfect even though meaningful. 

That the social sciences differ from one another and from 
the physical sciences in regard to their techniques, while they 
all agree as to their logic as sciences, is recognized generally. 
Now the scientific method tries, on the one hand, to eliminate 
or minimize the errors or illusions of knowledge; but the 
ideology, on the other hand, assuming that it is “scientific,” 
utilizes consciously or unconsciously, illusions and even errors. 
Science constantly questions everything. The ideology takes 
its illusions for granted; it declines to question them, not seek- 
ing even possible contradictions between one factual assump- 
tion and another, and refuses to correct the distorting influ- 
ences of its selected facts. Hence, it sees often what does not 
exist. 

In other words, sciences base their beliefs on the best avail- 
able evidence; the ideology bases its beliefs on selected facts— 
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frequently on imaginary evidence, on the basis of its philo- 
sophical-political principles. The ideology employs only the 
evidence which certifies the conclusions of the ideological 


principles. 

The ideologist is not interested primarily in a scientific 
truth, but in his ideal which is given expression in his ideology. 
Scientific guessing is labelled a guess; but ideological guessing 
assumes that it is a scientific conclusion. The fact is disre- 
garded that social phenomena are extremely complex and 
depend on a large number of variables. The ideologist often 
uses an over-simple, a priori hypothesis that all peoples must 
go through the same series of stages in their history; therefore, 
as evidenced by Montesquieu, Comte, and Spencer, different 
peoples may be compared in the stage of development. 
While logical analysis or deduction can reach true con- 
clusions only if we start with true premises, the ideological 
analysis reaches also “true conclusions” by starting with pre- 
conceived premises. 

But, as can be seen in Marxism and other cases, the ideo- 
logical deduction helps in detecting some questionable assump- 
tions involved, formulating new hypotheses by producing 
new alternatives to those already tacitly assumed, and freeing 
one from the habit of regarding the familiar as the only possi- 
bility. Herein lies the unquestioned value of the ideology. 

From this, it is evident that ideological thinking is one of 
the forms of political thinking, not of scientific thinking. 
The politician is not interested in the scientific knowledge of 
the “truth,” but in his political or philosophical “ideal.” In 
his ideology he does not include social realities in their com- 
plex and kaleidoscopic unit, but constructs them according 
to his ideal as a well-prepared picture. Ideologies are there- 
fore a synthesis of facts and assumptions arranged to demon- 
strate an ideal which differs radically from what might be 
likened to a photograph of social realities. 
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The fact remains, nevertheless, that the “scientific” form 
of ideologies, which is such a serious obstacle to a positive 
knowledge of society, is one of the most powerful weapons 
for influencing our social life. The ideologies most effecting 
the course of social events have been presented in supposedly 
“scientific” forms—Liberalism, Democracy, Socialism, racial 
theories, and what not. One of the most doctrinaire asser- 
tions of Laissez-faire can be found in the works of a thinker 
who prided himself on having achieved a synthesis of con- 
temporary “scientific” thought. Spencer’s “Social Statics” 
and “The Man Versus the State” illustrate the “scientific” 
form given by ideologies; this appearance of infallible truth 
is an indispensable characteristic. The ideal which is the real 
basis of the ideology does not appear in it as an ideal, but as 
a scientific conclusion from the observed facts. As Merriam 
truthfully remarks: “‘of scientific social studies it might be 
truthfully declared that not every one who saith ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter into the kingdom.”*” Thus we are confronted 
today by innumerable varieties of “scientific ideologies”— 
nationalistic patriotism, socialistic collectivism, the ideologies 
of Fascism, Communism, Democracy, Liberalism, Guild 
Socialism, Syndicalism, and so on. 


XX 
Trends in the War of Ideologies 
OuRs Is NOT THE FIRST AGE which has produced new systems 
of ideas, and which has been marked by ideological conflicts. 
But no age, with the exception of the time of the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century, has seen such a variety of doc- 
trines; without any exception no age has seen the struggle of 
ideologies run so deeply and in such complex patterns. 


35 C. E. Merriam, “Recent Tendencies in Political Thought,” in C. E. Merriam and 


H. E. Barnes, “A History of Political Theories, Recent Times,” New York, Macmillan, 


1924, p. 13. 
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Certain major conditions make the present conflict, ever- 
changing though it is, different from any in the past. 
Modern psychology and sociology have produced a class of 
intellectuals conscious of ideologies and of their nature, and 
able to wage the warfare of ideas on a level never before 
matched. We have ideologies as others have in the past, but 
we build them and attack them on quite a professional level. 

The world situation in which ideologies have their present 
réle differs in more respects than merely the advance of psy- 
chology and sociology. We are living in the age of the 
Second World War, after the great increase of population of 
the nineteenth century, after the first century of the indus- 
trial revolution, after the relative close of the great outflow 
of population and capital to the backward areas of the world, 
after Einstein has revised Newtonian physics, after medicine 
and biology have brought new views on the nature of life, and 
after sociology and anthropology have brought new views 
about the nature of society. 

Only by remembering these major conditions which dis- 
tinguish this age from others, can we be prepared to avoid 
too easy parallels and consequently too easy conclusions as to 
the character of ideologies and of the issues joined. The 
major ideologies and doctrines of today, Communism, Fas- 
cism, Nazism, and Democracy, have their roots in the past as 
doctrines always have, but the combinations of elements made 
possible by critical analysis and psychological insight are in 
many ways new. As in the military phases of war, though 
the eternal verities of tactics remain unchanged, the use of 
new weapons and techniques may give a new character to the 
struggle and make the experts of one day the amateurs of the 
next. 

One of the sharpest differences between the ideologies and 
conflicts of today and any previous ones is the totalitarian 
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character of the intellectual struggle. In all past situations 
of doctrinal conflict, the conflict has been carried on against 
a background of agreed tradition. For instance, the French 
Revolution did change the calendar and weights and measures, 
but it did not attack the essential character of the sovereign 
State, or the gold standard, or capital punishment for crime. 
Today one cannot name a single premise of thought or be- 
havior which is not at issue.” 

Around the great doctrines which wage war literally, Com- 
munism, Fascism, and Democracy, is a morass of opinions 
more various than ever before in the world. The greater size 
of libraries, the plethora of books, and the more numerous 
detailed controversies make possible a greater number of 
permutations of doctrine than ever before. Concurrently, 
there is an altogether unparalleled use of the weapons of 
criticism.”’ In contrast with past controversies, there is a 
general use today of all the weapons of criticism to attack 
opponents at their premises. Not merely the reasoned argu- 
ment and its conclusions are attacked, but the whole rational 
character of each doctrine is under attack by its antagonists. 
It is true that in former centuries the antagonists considered 
their opponents’ side mad or perverted. But never before 
have so many intellectuals been talking and writing for whom 
it was a simple technique to attack not only conclusions but 
premises, not only political doctrines but their whole meta- 
physical underpinning. Today there is simply no no-man’s- 
land left without the influence of ideological struggles. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the modern trend 
has been the rapidity with which the ideologies and their 
interpretations have been changing their meaning—just like 
the proverbial chameleon. The books written upon the ide- 
ologies rapidly become out of date in almost all cases. Just 


36 G. S. Pettee, “The Rise of New Ideologies,” op. cit., pp. 500-501. 
37 Karl Mannheim, “Ideology and Utopia,” New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 
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notice the number of books (if it is worth adding them all 
up!) devoted during, let us say, the last five years to the 
re-interpretations and changing meanings of Democracy.” 
Those which do not become completely obsolete in a few 
years retain significance only as contributions to the slowly 
growing body of those ideas about the ideologies which seem 
to have some stable validity. This is one of the most reveal- 
ing facts among all the data of the subject. It could not be 
true if the ideologies we are concerned with were stable phi- 
losophies, clearly and permanently expressed in leading docu- 
ments and speeches. It could not be true if Mussolini or 
Hitler or the leading protagonists of Democracy knew ex- 
actly what their principles were and to what they must lead. 

This indicates that there have been not only ideologies, but 
secondary ideologies about ideologies. What we have learned 
has not been simply what Fascism is, or Communism is, but 
what a student or writer trained in certain methods of in- 
vestigation is led to conclude about them. All along we have 
known many facts, but in addition we have included among 
our own data certain judgments, such as “Fascism is a means 
of defending capitalism,” which are not known facts but 
really preliminary conclusions reached at a certain date on the 
basis of the known facts at that time. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish such preliminary conclusions, reached on former 
occasions, from the data proper. We must learn to study 
various ideologies not only as seen by the ideological oppo- 
nents and proponents, but as they are. 

There is no question that the use of ideologies as a means of 
social control will be on the increase. The tremendous in- 
crease in communication facilities, related to the utilization 
of modern educational systems for ideological purposes, will 


** For the survey of just the most important ones during the 1940-1941 period, see: 
J. S. Roucek, “World War II—A Survey of Recent Literature,” The Educational Forum, 
Vv (May, 1941), pp. 461-484. 
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more than ever before help the indoctrination of great masses 
of people with the ideologies propounded by the groups con- 
trolling the State and through it the telegraph, the telephone, 
the newspaper, the radio, within the framework of modern 
propaganda techniques. 

The impact of the policies of the totalitarian regimes on 
the democratic ways of life will increasingly decrease our 
faith in the efficacy of free thought and increase our need to 
relay on the use of all the devices that a successful ideologist 
can muster today. Men of action have always looked upon 
ideologies as their weapons, but it is only latterly that men of 
thought have been driven to accept that position after a 
period in which it was fashionable to regard ideas as epiphe- 
nomena, mere ghostly and ineffective adjuncts of material 
processes, or at best, as more or less dishonest rationalizations 
of economic compulsions. 

We must, however, conclude with words of warning. It is 
true that many ideas today are mere illusions when we con- 
sider them from the point of view of their social basis. The 
stereotyped application of the concept of ideology to every 
pattern of thought is, in the last analysis, based on the notion 
that there is no philosophical truth, in fact no truth at all for 
humanity, and that all thought is conditional. In its end 
results it belongs to only a specific stratum of mankind and 
is valid only for this stratum. A complicated correlation of 
the ideological reasoning to a social group does not mean at all, 
however, that such analysis should discourage social science 
from its aim to point to the future. If anything, we need 
to adhere to the ideology of continued but hopeful struggles, 
lest mankind become completely disheartened by the fright- 
ful happenings of the present, lest men’s belief in a worth- 
while, peaceful and happy direction of society perish from 
the earth. 
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It may not be amiss to say a few words about democracy 
as an ideology. Unfortunately, our long familiarity with 
democracy as a growing concern has bred in many thinkers 
a very critical cynicism which regards it as something impos- 
sible to achieve. But democracy, in spite of its glaring 
defects and discords, is the only ideology which welcomes 
many opinions, tolerates many creeds, protects minority in- 
terests, governs best by governing least. It is the only creed 
propounding that the State exists for the Man, not Man for 
the State, and that the ends of organized society, however 
important they are, be attained only by democratic means. 

If anything is really to be said about the disadvantages of 
democracy, it is that non-democratic ideologies have been 
willing to fight for their beliefs and convictions, while de- 
mocracies often have been starry-eyed or on the defensive. 
Democracy in the future must prove to its proponents that 
it is an ideology which offers long odds on the capacity of the 
human mind, on the proposition that only the freest exercise 
of human reason and tolerance cannot be really disproved. 
Man can be misled by insufficient knowledge or corrupted 
by non-rational impulses, but Democracy must show that it 
is the ideology providing the most favorable conditions for 
living the good life by rational and human means. 
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Ours is the task of bending into the service of Mankind and 
Humanity the last and by far most dangerous elementary force, 
that force that is set free in the process of social development. 
What are all the so-called “ Acts of God,” all inundations, earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, hurricanes and so on, compared with 
the devastations brought about by war, revolution and economic 
exploitation? Our culture is whirling in the maelstrom of irra- 
tional forces; they must be brought under control. There is 
only one power to attain this goal, the same power that brought 
under control the elementary forces of Nature, of wind, of fall- 
ing water, steam, electricity; and is about to unchain the limitless 
forces of atomic dissociation. The stupendous rise of American 
technique in agriculture and industry is due exclusively to sci- 
ence: “Nothing is as practical as theory.” There is not the least 
reason to assume that the same general law is not valid for social 
technique in the organization and government of society, just 
as well, 

FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 
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History in The Bible 


By JoHN GARSTANG 


I 


Ar THE CLOSE of World War I, it fell to my lot to organize a 
new Department of Antiquities for Palestine under the 
obligations of the Mandate. A first task was to draw up a list 
of the historical and Holy Places in order to ensure their pro- 
tection, and this involved the appointment of traveling in- 
spectors and a recording staff under whom, in the course of a 
few years, more than two thousand sites were placed upon 
the register and so railed off by law, theoretically at least, from 
clandestine digging or other sources of spoliation. My idea 
at that time was to reclaim the Holy Land for what it was and 
still stands for, in much the same way as I later saw done per- 
fectly at Gettysburg, so that every visitor, whether tourist, 
pilgrim, or archaeologist, might see what he wished to see in 
peace, and leave with happy memories. 

A special feature of this branch of the new administration 
was the constitution of an international Advisory Board, 
which the Director of Antiquities was bound to consult, under 
the terms of an Antiquities Ordinance promulgated at the 
time, on all matters liable to provoke contention. On this 
Board, American, Arab, British, French, Italian and Jewish 
archaeological interests were represented by their chosen 
delegates who sat at its meetings side by side, united by 
good will ina common purpose. Their work was admirable. 
I cannot recall a single occasion, during the seven years (1921- 
27) that I presided over their deliberations, when they did 
not find in amicable debate an acceptable solution to the many 
knotty problems submitted to them. On the contrary, their 
findings, backed by the influence they represented, greatly 
simplified my task, smoothing the way for the execution of 
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administrative decisions that might otherwise have led to 
riots. Not that the decisions were in themselves provocative; 
but in this, the greatest of all religious centers, susceptibilities 
were keen and rivalries were many, particularly as between 
the different religious communities, several of which claim 
ancient and inviolable rights in one and the same religious 
building. The Church of the Holy Sepulcher is a case in 
point—the scene in other days of ugly brawls between rival 
groups of monks. When one recalls that many religious 
buildings, all in fact that date back more than two hundred 
years, are technically antiquities, one can appreciate the deli- 
cacy and importance of the task so successfully tackled by 
this body. 

Another aspect of the Board’s deliberations was the ap- 
praisal of applications for permits to excavate, and the quali- 
fications of the would-be excavators. The opening of an 
ancient site cannot safely be entrusted to an untrained ex- 
plorer, no matter what his competence in other related fields, 
unless supported by experienced technicans. In Palestine, 
which interests three-quarters of mankind, we felt it desira- 
ble to exercise special caution and control in this respect. 
Happily the opening up of the country to organized research 
was followed by the arrival of several specialists in this field, 
whose methods of work and recording set the standards for 
the future. 

American activities in those days were in the safe hands 
of Dr. Clarence Fisher, who died recently in Jerusalem, and 
of Dr. William F. Albright, now for many years professor at 
the Johns Hopkins University and a recognized authority. 
The work of these two scholars at Bethshan and Beit Mersim, 
respectively, greatly enhanced our knowledge of Palestinian 
archaeology, and the latter’s publications, which still continue, 
are models of objective clarity. Striking results were also 
obtained by the late Dr. Bade on the site of Beeroth at Tell 
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el Nazbeh, north of Jerusalem, on behalf of the Pacific School 
of Religion." The continous and highly instructive exca- 
vations at Megiddo, also initiated by Dr. Fisher, were more 
recently under the able direction of Dr. Gordon Loud of the 
Oriental Institute in Chicago. It is not necessary to quote the 
full list of workers. Rather let us note that other famous 
sites of Biblical interest, notably the City of David on Mount 
Ophel, Shechem, Gaza and Askalon, began to yield up their 
long-buried secrets to the spade; and that the area of investi- 
gations was extended from the Negeb, in the south, to the 
high plateau of Upper Galilee, in the north, as these more 
distant parts of the country became safe and accessible. 


II 


IN ORDER TO KEEP abreast of these departmental responsi- 
bilities, I embarked from the outset on a systematic explora- 
tion of the country. This may sound a tall order, but in 
fact Palestine, which looms so large in our thoughts, is only 
about 160 miles in length and some 60 miles across. But 
travel was not easy. The war left the country denuded and 
in part depopulated, with considerable areas running wild— 
much as it was, I imagine, under the Judges. There was only 
one trunk road, that which follows the hill-spine of the 
country from north to south, and even on this the surface 
was bad, washouts were frequent, and fearful S-bends had to 
be negotiated on the numerous hillsides. Elsewhere such roads 
as had been were in decay, bridges were down, and swamps 
were extensive. Megiddo, now served by a main highway to 
Haifa, could only be approached after rain by the tedious 
process of laying down mats over considerable stretches. Be- 
tween Haifa and Acre the route ran on the seashore, and it 


‘From the Palestine Institute of this School there now emanates a valuable objective 
account of archaeological researches in the Holy Land under the title “The Ladder of 
Progress in Palestine,” from the facile pen of Chester C. McCown, who was Annual 
Professor at the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, at the time of my 
investigations, and later its Director. 
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was not uncommon for cars to be trapped by quicksands and 
disappear over night. We narrowly escaped such a disaster 
on three occasions. The normal equipment of our car for 
such journeys included some short lengths of lumber, wood 
blocks, drainage tools and a roll of telephone wire, together 
with spare springs and other parts for roadside repair, 
Usually I drove, more often than not with my wife beside 
me and a man servant behind to grapple with the impedi- 
menta. Under such conditions progress was slow, but the 
effort was sustained, and my wife agrees that on these early 
journeys we had the most exhilarating and some of the most 
thrilling experiences of our somewhat adventurous life. 
Starting within reach of Jerusalem, accompanied some- 
times by the beloved Pére Vincent, or some other member 
of the Board, we got our first impressions of Jericho, deep in 
the Jordan Rift, Hebron, on the southern plateau, the Phi- 
listine Plain with Askalon and Gaza, as well as Beeroth, 
Shechem, Samaria and Dothan in the north. Then, inching 
forward a little more each time as opportunity afforded, we 
crossed and recrossed the historic Plain of Esdraelon, where, 
in 1920, gazelle were browsing at large; and we gazed at last 
on the majestic city-mounds that marked the sites of Taanac 
and Megiddo. Turning east, at the head of the Valley of 
Jezreel, we found wolves basking in the sun beside our track; 
and lower down, on the northern slopes that face toward 
Mount Gilboa we saw (also in 1920) the impressive assemblage 
of the thousand tents of a whole Bedawi tribe, which, like the 
Midianites of old, had taken the opportunity of a brief inter- 
regnum, to swarm in from beyond the Jordan.? So, grad- 
ually, our horizon extended. The reed-covered coastal plains 
with the lowering mass of Mount Carmel, then the plateau 
of Galilee were visited time and again, as were Nazareth and 
Tiberias, beside the peaceful Lake of Galilee and many less- 
2 Cf. Book of Joshua 11: 1-5. 
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known sites among the hills. Last of all came the Huleh 
Basin, at that time a No Man’s Land shrouded in mystery; 
and here, at the end of this long programme, we were re- 
warded by the discovery of the great camp enclosure and 
acropolis of Hazor, the head of the mighty Canaanite com- 
bine that defied Joshua.* 

These visits to the ancient sites set me thinking. The 
familiarity of some of the current names such as Taanac, 
Megiddo, Jezreel, Bethshan and Jericho, not to mention 
Jerusalem itself, coupled with the evident strength and 
strategic importance of their sites under the political con- 
ditions of the ancient world, could not fail to stir the im- 
agination of any thinking man. They rose before me like 
material witnesses of a Past that was but a faded memory in 
my mind, suprising me with a glimmer of reality upon the 
stories I had read, or heard read in monotonous tones, as a 
child in church. Returning from one of our trips, I took 
down my copy of the Bible—I acknowledge it was rather 
dusty—and together my wife and I read some of the cogent 
passages. We were both thrilled with the same impression 
—a sense of unmistakable reality lurking obscurely behind 
the narrative. The thought took root and expanded with 
each fresh visit, notwithstanding certain definite problems 
which these evoked. Meanwhile the excavations as Bethshan 
and Megiddo were beginning to disclose the original strength 
of those ancient settlements, and to establish their status in 
local history. They occupied strategic positions which, to- 
gether with those of Ibleam, Taanac and Jokneam (the latter 
at the eastern foot of Mount Carmel), completely dominated 
the main entrances to the coveted Plain of Esdraelon. They 
formed in fact a chain of frontier positions, each linked with 


_ %The Hebrew word Hazor indicates an enclosure. A Plan with Notes was published 
in the “Annals of Archaeology” of the University of Liverpool, Vol. XIV, p. 35 f., and 
later amplified in my “Joshua-Judges” (The Foundations of Bible History), New York, 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931, pp. 381-3 with a map of its strategic position on p. 188. 
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its neighbor and, by a system of converging roads, with Hazor 
in the Huleh Basin. 
Ill 

THE PICTURE Was taking shape. It was now ascertained 
that these strong places were already in their prime before 
the ambitious Pharaohs of Egypt overran the country in the 
fifteenth century B. C., and that thereafter their normal life 
was largely maintained, under Egyptian suzerainty, for the 
next two or three centuries. It thus became certain that 
these strong places were in fact the Walled Cities of the 
Canaanites, which barred the way of Israel’s expansion to the 
north and east. Opening the Bible at this point we read: 

Neither did Manasseh drive out the inhabitants of Beth-shean and her 
towns, nor Taanach and her towns, nor the inhabitants of Dor and her 
towns, nor the inhabitants of Ibleam and her towns, nor the inhabitants 
of Megiddo and her towns. . . .* 

And again: 

And the children of Joseph said, The hill is not enough for us: and all 
the Canaanites that dwell in the land of the valley have chariots of iron, 
both they who are of Beth-shean and her towns and they who are of the 
valley of Jezreel.® 

Other cities of Canaan can tell a story of equal interest 
and significance, but I must be content to narrate one which 
arises from my own investigations. As soon as possible 
after the discovery of Hazor, I returned to the site with men 
and spades to examine the great camp enclosure from which 
its name is derived. It was found to be a thousand yards in 
length, with ramparts of such gigantic proportions that 
they were marked on the early maps of the country as natural 
features. We found that this enclosure, which would read- 
ily have parked ten thousand chariots, had indeed been in- 
tensively occupied during the days of Canaanite supremacy; 
and that it had been destroyed in the end by a general confla- 


4 Judges 1: 27; Joshua 17: 2. 
5 Joshua 17: 16. 
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gration, the traces of which still lay thickly upon its surface. 
Its fortified “‘acropolis,” i.e., the city-mound of Tell el Kedah, 
which closed its southern end, had, however, seemingly es- 
caped. In the Bible once again we read: 

And Joshua at that time turned back, and took Hazor . . . and he burnt 


Hazor with fire. ... 
But as for the cities that stood still in their strength, Israel burned none 


of them, save Hazor only: that did Joshua burn.*® 

These instances of material agreement between observed 
facts and related passages in the Bible I found alluring, and 
they formed part of a larger picture which the progress of ex- 


plorations now enabled us to reconstruct in outline. The 


strong places mentioned—Bethshan, Ibleam, Taanac, Me- 
giddo, etc.—formed, as we have seen, a continuous frontier 
facing southwest, with the left flank on the Jordan under 
the cover of Mount Gilboa and the right flank on the sea at 
the foot of Carmel. The fact that its strong places resisted 
the settlement of the Israelites for some hundreds of years 
was not surprising but incidental; for it was designed clearly 
to resist the organized might of Egypt, and was itself the 
growth of centuries of fear and danger. The road which 
linked Hazor, its natural center and headquarters, with 
Megiddo, led in fact through the Wady Arah to the coastal 
plain and so direct to Egypt. This route was well known in 
antiquity, and its use has now revived. Lord Allenby, who 
knew his Bible well,’ sent his cavalry northwards along it into 
the plain, in a swift outflanking drive which led to the com- 
plete discomfiture of the German-led forces assembling there. 


6 Joshua 11: 10-13. 

"In 1920, at the Residency in Cairo, this great soldier, moved by the trend of con- 
versation surprised his wife and delighted her luncheon guests by pushing back his chair 
and reciting passages from the Song of Deborah (Judges 5). With glowing eyes and 
uplifted hand that opened and shut in emphasis, he rolled off the stirring verses: 

The kings came and fought, 

Then fought the kings of Canaan 

In Taanach by the waters of Megiddo. . 
Later he told us that his earlier study of the battle described in this narrative had first 
Suggested to him the tactical possibilities of the Wady Arah. 
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It was, in fact, part of the main highway from Egypt into 
Syria by way of Damascus, the route usually taken by the 
great armies of the Pharaohs. 

The Egyptian records of these times supply much cogent 
detail. Megiddo, which joined in a rebellion against Thut- 
mose III, proved strong enough to hold off the Egyptian army 
for some time, and was only captured after a siege, the date 
being about 1480 B. C. Among the Pharaoh’s records of 
these times is a list of more than a hundred cities in the land 
which he claims to have captured. Most of these names 
unfortunately are garbled; but of thirty-five which can be 
read, some twenty-seven are mentioned in the Book of Joshua. 
Among these, in addition to places on the coastal plains be- 
tween Gezer and Carmel, we find Megiddo, Taanac, Ibleam 
and Bethshan, precisely as in the Bible, as well as Hethy, 
Kinnereth (Knnrt)* and Hazor itself. These are one and all 
among the great old cities of Canaan which archaeologists 
have now learned to distinguish; and at the same time they 
figure in the Bible among the strongest places of the land in 
the age of Joshua. Thus the picture of Canaan at the coming 
of Israel as reflected in the Book of Joshua, which I am en- 
deavoring to reconstruct in rapid outline, whether reviewed 
from the archaeological, topographical, or military angle, is 
substantially that of the Egyptian records. In other words, 
the background to the narrative of Joshua’s exploits in gain- 
ing for the Israelites a footing in the land, and a part at least 
of their period of settlement, is historically correct; and in- 
deed the general accuracy of topographical detail is such as 
to suggest that it was depicted by an eye witness. 


IV 
SOME AWKWARD QUESTIONS arise at this point, however; 
and they must be faced if we would ascertain the truth. 


8 Probably Hattin and Genneseret on the direct road from Megiddo past the foot of 
Mount Tabor towards Hazor. 
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None the less, there was sufficient circumstantial evidence to 
convince me, at this stage in my investigations, that history 
is to be found in the early records of Israel if only we could 
learn to read the Book with the necessary discernment. This 
immense but fascinating problem, already tackled by many 
endowed with more scholarship than I possessed, obviously 
demanded more time for study and reflection than was com- 
patible with my administrative duties. So, seeing also the 
crumbling of my hopes for a peaceful Holy Land before the 
modern movement for industrializing Palestine, I sought my 
academic freedom to devote myself to this task. 

Two problems in particular confront us, and the first will 
already have suggested itself to the interested reader: what 
about the political aspect of our picture? If Egypt domi- 
nated Canaan and the land of the south throughout the period 
under consideration, how is it that we find no apparent trace 
of that fact in the pages of Joshua and Judges? And, again, 
if the Egyptians maintained an effective garrison in the land, 
how could the desert-born followers of Joshua gain a footing 
and subsequently make good their settlement? As to the 
main facts, there is no doubt whatever: the Egyptains ruled 
over the country, as their records and monuments testify, 
from the capture of Megiddo until the twelfth century B. C. 
was well advanced; and this period covers under any scheme 
of chronology, whether Biblical or theoretical, the period of 
Joshua and the early stages of the settlement. On the other 
hand, it is true that no direct allusion to Egypt’s domination 
appears in either book. Making allowance for the fact that 
the Israelites entered the Promised Land as devout, almost 
fanatical, followers of Yahveh, a jealous God, while the 
Pharaoh also claimed divine status, freely accorded to him by 
the Egyptian priesthood and his people, we still find it difficult 
to believe that the sacred archives of Israel—for such I be- 
lieve the earlier books to be—retained no trace or clue to the 
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existence of a dominating power. A scrutiny of the books 
confirms this doubt. Passing over the allusions to the Hornet, 
which though significant are doubtful evidence, let us look 
at the framework of the narrative. 

Periods of time are reckoned in the Books of Joshua and 
Judges by approximate intervals of forty years, a system 
which allows a margin of latitude of ten years in regard to 
any particular date, provided the average is maintained. The 
differing chronological details in the books are confusing and 
sometimes discordant; but the basic date for our purpose, 
that of Joshua’s attack on Jericho, is indicated by the clear 
and simple statement of I Kings 6:1, from which that event 
may be readily computed to fall about 1400 B. C., i.e., in the 
reign of Amenhotep III. At this point circumstantial evi- 
dence is found in a later letter to the Pharaoh from one of his 
local vassals complaining that for fifty years no Egyptian 
troops had visited the country which was in imminent peril 
of being overrun and falling into anarchy. It is well known 
that the Pharaoh became supine and indifferent to the welfare 
of his empire as he grew old; and this interlude in the effective 
administration of the country provided just the opportunity 
which Joshua required. 

The basic date (c. 1400 B. C.) conforms, moreover, within 
the margin predicated, with the date of the destruction of 
Jericho which was determined by myself with skilled assis- 
tance as a result of six seasons devoted to the careful excava- 
tion of the site. This date, by the very nature of the evi- 
dence and the inductive character of the argument, can only 
be approximate, but it is limited in logic to the same reign 
(B. C. 1411-1385)" by the following considerations. 


® Detailed reports on the progress of this work, with the relevant technical illustrations, 
were published in the Liverpool “Annals,” cit., during 1928-33. For a popular summary 
see “The Story of Jericho,” written in collaboration with my son, J. B. E. Garstang, and 
published in London, Hodder & Stoughton Limited, 1940 (also in Canada). 

10 Amenhotep III actually reigned for ten years longer in association, it seems, with 
his son and ultimate successor. 
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While evidence of the occupation of the city and use of the 
tombs down to and including the reign of Amenhotep III 
was plentiful and satisfactory, there was found nothing what- 
ever characteristic of the period of his successor. It is true 
that the common pottery of the age had considerable range, 
and can hardly be dated within a century; but happily we 
are not limited in this case to vague evidence of the kind. On 
the positive side, the datable deposits of Amenhotep III in- 
clude royal scarab-seals of his reign, the signets of office 
granted by the Pharaoh to the local vassal “kings,” personal to 
them and buried with them when they died. These marked 
the end of a series which began from the date of annexation, 
and now ceased entirely and abruptly, as did all other Egyp- 
tion elements. On the negative side, it should be noted that 
the reign of Akhenaton, who succeeded Amenhotep, was 
distinguished by artistic innovations of a distinctive character, 
as well as by a marked influx of Mycenaean painted wares 
from the Aegean; but no trace of these products was found 
at Jericho, though we examined scrupulously more than 400,- 
000 fragments from the city, and pursued our search for 
tombs far beyond the obvious limits of the necropolis. The 
famous Amarna letters also belong to this later reign, and 
there is no trace in them of the name of Jericho, though there 
is frequent mention of other great cities of the country, such 
as Gaza, Jerusalem, Shechem and Megiddo. Our conclusion 
that the city of Jericho fell during the reign of Amenhotep 
III is the only logical outcome of these cogent facts. 

This substantiation of the Biblical date for the fall of 
Jericho upholds the material evidence of the observed de- 
tails of that episode. The city was found to have been totally 
burnt out while in active occupation. The excavators found 
themselves knee-deep in charcoal and white ash among the 
tumbled walls of the former Palace; while the great pro- 
tective walls of mud brick, that had stood upon the brink of 
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the mound, lay in confused ruin upon its slopes, shaken down 
seemingly by earthquake. That Joshua’s inroad synchro- 
nized with a series of such episodes is suggested by other con- 
texts."* About the fall of Jericho we read: 

. ++ the wall fell down flat, so that the people (the Israelites) went up into 


the city, every man straight before him, and they took the city. . . . 
And they burnt the city with fire, and all that was therein. . . .? 


THE SAME BASIC DATE of about 1400 B. C. may serve, how- 
ever, as the foundation of a much larger edifice, which is noth- 
ing less than a reconstruction (sketchy but suggestive) of the 
whole series of episodes narrated in the Book of Judges. To 
do this readily and effectively we have only to keep in mind 
and apply to our problem two known factors. First, we 
must realize that throughout all this time Canaan was a de- 
pendency of Egypt, and make use of the known outline of 
Egyptian chronology as the framework of our picture. In 
the second place, certain computations must be made from the 
data given in the narrative; and we must recognize, as most 
scholars do, that the brief mention of the so-called Minor 
Judges reflects in all probability local episodes and does 
not affect the course or chronology of national events. If we 
do this, and set down the Egyptian king lists side by side with 
the events narrated, we find a surprising and suggestive series 
of coincidences to result. The series of oppressions in the 
narrative will be found to correspond within reasonable 
limits with the epochs when the Pharaoh’s troops were busy 
on punitive expeditions in the country; while the alternating 
periods of rest correspond with the eras of peace when order 
had been restored and Israel was temporarily free to work 
out its destiny. This revelation as to the intelligent reading 


11 Cf. “The Story of Jericho,” p. 135 f. On the general question of seismic dis- 
turbances and the phenomena of Horeb, see “The Call of Israel” by Canon Phythian- 
Adams, Oxford University Press, an inspiring book. 

12 Joshua 6: 20, 24. 
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of the early historical narrative in the Bible was made in Jeru- 
salem by a great scholar and thinker, holder of the Military 
Cross and now a Doctor of Divinity: I refer to my former 
colleague there, Canon W. J. Phythian-Adams. 

It surprises me that this enlightening clue has not been 
followed up by every student of the Bible the world over. 
If we do so, we shall find the episodes narrated in the Book, 
and other collateral items from Egyptian and archaeological 
sources, to fall into their places in the scheme with convincing 
ease. The temporary occupation of the site of Jericho by 
Eglon, for example, lines up with certain Egyptian records 
upon stone found at Bethshan, describing disturbances in the 
Jordan valley in the reign of Seti, and is represented materi- 
ally by the burnt ruins of an intrusive building over the old 
Palace area."* The exceptionally long period of eighty years 
rest thereafter covers suggestively the greatest reign of those 
times, that of Rameses the Great. Shamgar Ben Anath, who 
saved Israel, was apparently contemporary with an Egyptian 
sea captain called Ben Anath who won the gratitude of that 
Pharaoh. The stories about Sisera and the epic of Deborah 
correspond appropriately with the coming of Achaeans and 
the Philistines. In a word, these otherwise disconnected 
episodes, seen within their proper framework, become alive 
with new meaning. I am personally convinced by my re- 
searches that these early narratives represent all that survives 
of a more complete series of contemporary religious archives, 
possibly “The Wars of Jehovah” mentioned in the Book. 

The second main problem is more complex, and: cannot be 
discussed in brief without danger of misunderstanding. A 
few words about its nature must suffice. It must already be 
obvious to the reader of these lines that, if the earlier narrative 
is really contempory or nearly so with the events described— 

*8 See the supplementary note on “The Story of Jericho,” which I published in The 


ago Semitic Languages and Literature, Chicago University Press, Vol. LVIII, 1941, 
p- 368 f. 
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and modern discovery of early writing makes this possible— 
then the historical books, say from Joshua to Solomon, must 
have been under compilation for some four hundred years, 
During this long period great changes took place. The old 
culture and organization of the Bronze Age Canaanites gave 
way to that of the Iron Age and the Judaean monarchy; and 
research shows corresponding changes in the archaeology 
and topography of the land. Old cities fell into decay if not 
in ruin, so that when the Book began to emerge as a connected 
whole (in the seventh century B. C. according to scholars 
expert in such matters) many of the older places were already 
a fading memory. 

When we recall that the Book was written by hand, and 
thereafter copied and recopied painstakingly but laboriously 
for more than fifteen centuries before that copy was made 
which now survives as the first and oldest extant version, we 
must admit, as a matter of common sense and experience, that 
the latter probably differed a great deal from the original. 
Pious hands, one may imagine, would seek to explain or elimi- 
nate anachronisms, to amplify fragmentary passages from 
other records—later but still very old; and in general to keep 
the document intelligible and up to date. Scholars tell us 
that such was the case, and too many modern students shut 
their eyes and minds to these conclusions. 

The investigation of topographical and archaeological 
anachronisms would be relatively easy, and it must be faced; 
but it involves more than can be accomplished within one 
lifetime. My own contribution has been limited by circum- 
stances to an investigation of what is real and material in the 
two books discussed. Together with my colleague men- 
tioned I returned to Palestine in 1928, and we revisited every 
identified site mentioned in those books. As. a result I was 
satisfied that the scholars’ analysis of the text now so much 
in disfavor was justified to this extent at least—the portions 
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of the text pronounced by them to be the oldest are precisely 
those which deal with the most ancient sites. Of the rest I 
have no special knowledge; but I imagine from the results of 
my work in the older field, that we shall find history in it all, 
if once we learn to read the Book with the necessary discern- 
ment. Weare endowed with brains and it is stupid to remain 
in ignorance. 
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Science considers truth a holy trust to be professed uncondi- 
tionally, even if it should contradict cherished prejudices and 
formerly maintained opinions; and certainly, even if it should 
be looked at askance by the mightiest political and economic 
interests that may feel inconvenienced or may hold their position 
jeopardized by a newly detected truth. Science’s eternal device 
is Galile?’s (de Briac’s?) “E pur si muove!” 

FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 
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Some Influences of the Social 
Environment 


By RayMonpD E. Crist 


So Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh; for the 
Egyptians sold every man his field, because the famine was sore 
upon them: and the land became Pharaoh’s. And as for the 
people, he removed them to the cities from one end of the border 
of Egypt even to the other end thereof. Only the land of the 
priests bought he not: for the priests had a portion from Pharaoh 
and did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them: wherefore 
they sold not their land. Then Joseph said unto the people, 
“Behold, 1 have bought you this day and your land for Pharaoh; 
lo, here is seed for you, and you shall sow the land. And it shall 
come to pass at the ingatherings, that ye shall give a fifth unto 
Pharaoh, and four parts shall be your own, for seed of the field, 
and for your food, and for them of your households and for food 
for your little ones.” And they said,“ Thou hast saved our lives: 
let us find favor in the sight of my lord, and we will be Pharaoh’s 
servants.” And Joseph made it a statute concerning the land of 
Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh should have the fifth: only the 
land of the priests alone became not Pharaoh’s. 

GENESIS 47: 20-26 


THE MOST IMPORTANT ELEMENT in the life of animals as well 
as plants is the soil from which they make their living. The 
greatness of nations can often be measured in terms of how 
they have made use of the soil, the most important resource 
granted them by Nature. Neither in Athens, in spite of the 
wisdom of Solon, nor in Rome, in spite of the eloquence of 
Cicero and his colleagues, was an agricultural policy evolved 
which made for a stable and satisfied peasantry. Yet such 
agrarian procedure had been achieved in the New World; the 
Indians of Peru were guaranteed their collective security by 
the Inca and his administrators—in return, to be sure, for the 
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surrender of all individual initiative. These farmers terraced 
steep hillsides, irrigated their fields, and used guano exten- 
sively as fertilizer. Surplus crops were stored in huge state 
granaries against the chance of famine in some other area, 
There was no private property nor difference in fortune 
because the state looked after the needs of all. 

But this system was not found in the areas of pre-Conquest 
America which were loosely organized politically. In what 
is now Venezuela the Spaniards found the native Indians in 
a rather backward state of development, except for those of 
the Andes, who were perhaps better farmers than their 
descendants at the present time. The original inhabitants of 
the New World paid a rather high price for the honor of 
receiving the mantle of European civilization from the 
Spaniards, who superimposed the manorial system on all 
Indians irrespective of the stage of development they had 
achieved. The Spaniards were warriors and administrators, 
not “settlers” in the usual meaning of that word, and they 
“came out” to the New World to convert the heathen and 
to get rich as quickly as possible; they were little concerned 
with the rights of the natives, no matter how high they might 
be in the social or economic scale. The end justified the 
means. 

For instance, Suarez, founder of Mérida (Venezuela) , was 
accused by Juan Maldonado of robbing and killing Indians, 
of burning their houses and destroying their crops. Fray 
Pedro Simon, in referring to this episode, says that such 
crimes were “original sin in all of the Conquistadores of the 
lands of the Indies, from the first that set foot thereon, since 
not a one escaped having this sin firmly rooted in his vitals 
(hence I call it the original sin). . . .”" Hence Suarez did 
what almost all Spaniards had to do occasionally in the 


1 Fray Pedro Simén, Noticias Historiales de la Conquista de Tierra Firme, Cuenca, 
1626. reprinted Bogota. 1882, Vol. III, p. 200. 
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process of pacification of the Indians, who had become serfs 
in the Spanish “New Order,” on their latifundios, or huge 
land grants. 

But even after the New Order (the manorial system) was 
superimposed on the rather inarticulate masses of Indians, the 
yoke did not fit too well. The landlords, or would-be land- 
lords, kept trying to increase their holdings at the expense of 
the Indians, and the latter fought like the desperate men that 
they were, trying to hold onto their land, the continued pos- 
session of which represented the only security they knew or 
could envisage. The archives of the Latin American coun- 
tries are full of papers which picture these fights for land. 
The Protector of the Indians of the village of San Juan com- 
plained to the King in a letter of March 13, 1704, that his 
charges were 
disconsolate in not having any land on which to plant crops and raise their 
stock; neither for their own subsistence, nor for the payment of taxes, 
because the communal land (resguardos) granted them in 1574 . . . had 
been divided up among some Spaniards, who were getting the usufruct 
thereof.” 

The only land they now had was that on which their houses 
were built. In short, the Protector requested a Royal New 
Deal for these “‘miserable Indians.” 

In a letter to the Governor of the State of Mérida, dated 
August 8, 1853, the Indians of La Mesa ask that a shyster, 
Bartolome Ortega, be forced to return to them lands fraudu- 
lently alienated, and prayed that 
some Providence leave us quietly in (the possession of) our communal 


lands . . . because we don’t know how to make fine speeches and defend 
ourselves.° 


When water is scarce, water rights are more important 
than land. When the communal lands of the Indians of 


? Registro Principal, Mérida, under Particién de los Resquardos de Indigenes de la Par- 
roquia San Juan, Distrito Suere, 1887. 
5 No. 178, Archivo del Estado, Mérida. 
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Lagunillas were auctioned, the Indians bought the land they 
had always farmed, but powerful land-owning families 
nearby saw a golden opportunity and bought the water 
rights. This monopoly reduced the village to a 


lamentable ruin, and caused, and still causes, great grief to many families, 
because deprived of water they had to leave their huts and their village, 
which they loved so well, to seek food and shelter in strange towns, thus 
causing Lagunillas an incalculable loss in inhabitants and wealth.‘ 


It must be kept in mind that the average Indian lives and 
thinks in terms of his village, of his community. His attach- 
ment to his relatives is very strong, and it is in community 
life that his satisfactions are fulfilled. Only by sheer 
strength of numbers and close co-operation has he been able 
to retain the few rights he has. Hence it was doubly hard 
for the Indian, not having that physical mobility and lack of 
ties of consanguinity of the Anglo-Saxon—incomprehensible 
to the average Indian—to seek work and shelter in a place 
other than that where his people had always lived. 

It would be possible to give many more such excerpts that 
fill thousands of pages of the archives, but these examples give 
a general idea of the amount of lost effort in land squabbles 
over a period of several hundred years. But the point of 
greatest importance is that this land concentration has been 
one of the greatest handicaps to agricultural progress in all of 
Latin America. Distinct cleavages have developed between 
the landed gentry and the landless or near-landless peasantry, 
and wage earners. The ossification of society was clearly 
seen by the keen observer, Humboldt, on his epoch-making 
trip almost 150 years ago: 


A small number of families in each community, by virtue of hereditary 
wealth or because they were established in the colonies for a long time, 
form a true municipal aristocracy. They would prefer to be deprived of 


4 Resguardos de !os Indigenas, No. 587, Archivo del Estado, Mérida, under Solicitud 
de varios vecinos de Lagunillas, 1902. 
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certain rights rather than share them with anyone else; they prefer foreign 
domination to authority exercised by Americans of a lower class; they 
abhor any political constitutions based on equal rights, fearing above all 
the loss of those decorations and titles which cost them so much to acquire, 
and which, as said before, constitute an essential part of their domestic 


happiness.° 


The original idea of the Conquistadores seemed to be that 
once the Indians were indoctrinated with the tenets of 
Christianity and with the Spanish techniques of farming they 
would become loyal subjects of the king. Many of them did, 
but they never became free, self-respecting subjects because 
they never became economically independent. Whatever 
degrades the laborer and robs him of the fruits of his toil 
stifles the spirit of invention and forbids the utilization of 
inventions and discoveries even when made. That agricul- 
turalists—and land owners and workers—were in a blind 
alley was early recognized by some keen observers, as witness 
the Relacion de Mando of Viceroy Pedro Mendinueta to his 
successor in 1803: 


Complaints about laziness are general; everyone laments the lack of 
application to work; but I haven’t heard of any offer of wage increase, and 
I understand that wages are the same now as they were fifty or more years 
ago, in spite of the increase in cost of all the necessities, and that for that 
very reason profits are greater in agriculture and other minor industries 
where indispensable consumers’ goods are produced. 

This is an injustice which cannot long continue and I think the day will 
come when the workers will impose the law upon the owners of great 
estates who will be forced to share their gains with those whose arms help 
make them possible.® 


But the landowners have been too firmly seated in the 
saddle to “have the law imposed on them.” The landless 
peasantry has been helpless as it saw, century after century, 


® Alexandre de Humboldt, Voyage aus regions equinoxiales du Nouveau Continent, 
Vol. IV, Paris, 1820, p. 168. 


de ® Biblioteca de Historia Nacional, Vol. VIII, Reiaciones de Mando, Bogota, 1910, p. 
6. 
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the income which it wrung from the land spent on villas 
along the Riviera or in New York night clubs rather than 
ploughed back into the agricultural unit. Mechanized agri- 
culture, intensification of farming techniques to increase per 
unit food production, have been impossible, and it has seemed 
that nothing could be done to disturb this manorial calm. In 
Europe, since Napoleon’s armies largely destroyed the ma- 
norial system, the general tendency in human development 
has been toward political and legal equality, with a sound 
economic base. Civilization has advanced directly as this 
tendency has asserted itself, and as it has been repressed or 
forced back, particularly by the Fascist regimes, the march 
of progress has been slowed down or stopped. During this 
same time, the past 150 years, say, there has been little possi- 
bility of the development of an agricultural middle class of 
small farmers, in Venezuela, and in many other parts of 
Latin America. Yet it is precisely these farmers, owner- 
operators, who are often the most efficient, a fact recognized 
in 1789 by Arthur Young, who, when visiting peasant farms 
—then rare—in France, remarked that “the magic of prop- 
erty turns sand into gold.” 

The Assyrian general, Rabshakeh, must have been a master 
propagandist, because he knew what quickened men’s hearts, 
viz. the possession of land, or the peaceful usufruct thereof. 
In trying to persuade the men of Jerusalem to lay down their 
arms, Rabshakeh said: 


Hearken not to Hezekiah: for thus saith the king of Assyria, “Make your 
peace with me, and come out to me; and eat ye every one of his vine, and 
everyone of his fig tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his own cis- 
tern; until I come and take you away to a land like your own land, a land 
of grain and new wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a land of olive trees 
and of honey that ye may live, and not die.” 


7 II Kings, 18: 31, 32. 
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There should be no blind faith in the ability of small 
owner-operated pieces of land to cure all economic ills. It 
is unwise to try to anchor people on land where they can 
never hope to support themselves and their families ade- 
quately, thus creating a rural slum. From the quotation at 
the beginning of this paper it was seen that the Pharaoh at 
the time of Joseph, “because the famine was sore upon them 

. removed the people to the cities from one end of the 
border of Egypt even to the other end thereof.” They were 
put to work in industry and public works instead of being 
given a pittance wherewith to vegetate in misery in their 
squalid huts. If the surplus rural population results from 
technological progress in farm techniques, instead of famine, 
all the more reason for increasing the country’s aggregate 
maximum production by engaging this surplus construc- 
tively elsewhere. It is certainly as unsound, socially and 
economically, to subsidize submarginal sharecroppers in the 
southern United States as to keep a large body of people in 
semi-serfdom, as has been the case in many Latin American 
countries, just in order that the hacendados have a body of 
cheap laborers. Far better that they be drained off into new 
industries, either controlled by the State or by private entre- 
preneurs who know that the State is vigilant in co-ordinating 
all activities carried on within its borders. 

That this kind of unit planning in which integration in 
the national economy is envisaged is not an impractical dream 
is shown by the experiment in Puerto Rico with the sugar 
central “Lafayette,” which the United States Government 
bought and turned over to a farm co-operative. The level 
lowlands comprise some 44,000 hectares of irrigable land, and 
there are more than 1200 subsistence farms located in the 
poorer marginal areas. For the 1937 season the profit was 
7.65% on the capital invested, viz. $3,815,000.° Had all 


Carlos E. Chardén, Director, Institute of Tropical Agriculture, Puerto Rico, in a 
Personal communication to the writer. 
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this land been divided into subsistence plots it certainly would 
have meant a low standard of living for all those who had 
hoped to benefit by the parcelling. It is, of course, advan- 
tageous to produce at the highest capacity, if the people doing 
the producing are adequately taken care of. Far better it js 
to use the land for the production of food to be consumed 
locally than for the production of an export crop, if the local 
people are going to go hungry. In the process of emphasiz- 
ing commercial crops to the exclusion of subsistence crops, 
there is certainly a point reached that should be called the 
point of diminishing returns—diminishing social returns, at 
all events. 

Perhaps all this is beside the point; both sharecroppers and 
the Indians of Latin America may be submarginal peoples 
instead of being unfortunates who are on submarginal land. 
However, careful analyses must be made before categorical 
statements should be chanced on the subject of submarginal 
people. The same kind of farmers who made such a success 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota have frequently failed in the 
Dakotas. Are they submarginal people? French Canadians 
often make a good living on land from which the Yankees 
emigrated, yet few would be so bold as to call the Yankees 
submarginal. Sicilians who could not make a living at home 
have done well in Tunisia where physical conditions would 
seem to be less favorable than in Sicily but where population 
density was less. And it seems definitely proved that in cer- 
tain areas in South America, inhabited by Indians for perhaps 
two thousand years, Negroes—recent immigrants—can ad- 
just to the physical condition better than the Indians. There 
are, of course, good farmers and poor farmers, just as there 
are good boxers and poor boxers, good speakers and poor 
speakers. The point is that there are lands where even good 
farmers cannot make a living, because of adverse physical 
conditions or because the optimum carrying capacity has 
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already been reached. Rural zoning is already in effect in 
some areas; it seems logical that it should be put into effect in 
others, retroactively, as painlessly as possible. 

The un-coordinated state of agricultural undertakings in 
many parts of the Western Hemisphere has been a hindrance 
to progress. Few scientific and practical improvements can 
be expected to be put into effect by the hand-to-mouth share- 
cropper, the complacent hacendado, the shifting agricultur- 
alist. More and more the State and a few industries and 
corporations, it seems, will finance and direct experimental 
work in new fields, thus assuming an ever-increasing share of 
the functions formerly left to the free interplay of supply 
and demand. Within the economic system itself, develop- 
ments have occurred which have greatly modified the laissez- 
faire system by repressing the regulative action of freely 
determined supply and prices in agriculture. Agricultural 
policy should be formulated against the background of such 
profound and unmistakable trends. If the land is the most 
important resource of a nation, the needs of the people who 
till it certainly warrant the closest attention and study. 

Thus our brief study would seem to show that at times 
social factors may outweigh geographic factors, that out- 
moded social and economic systems may be powerful in- 
fluences in putting a ceiling not only on man’s spiritual hopes 
and aspirations but on his very ability to increase his produc- 
tive capacity and thereby improve the economic basis of his 
existence. In all ages and in countries all over the world, 
without exception, the greatest problem of the farmer has 
been the securing of loans for his seasonal necessities without 
recourse to the usurer. The State is already playing a most 
important rle in this field because of its interest in the collec- 
tive good. The usual practice has resulted in the enslaving 
of tenant—whether he be serf, peon, mujik, or sharecropper 
—to landlord by an ever-mounting and unpaid interest, 
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although if the landlord were motivated by enlightened self- 
interest he would save his tenant from this fate. What 
happened to “unenlightened” absentee landlords in France 
during the French Revolution, in Russia during the Russian 
Revolution, in Ireland, in Mexico, and in many other coun- 
tries is very generally known; their fate should serve not only 
as a warning but as a promise to absentee landlords all over 


the world. 
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An Off-Line Switch in the Theory of 
Value and Distribution 


By Harry GUNNISON BROWN 


THE THEORIES of value and distribution of the distinguished 
Austrian economist, Eugen von Béhm-Bawerk, are still fre- 
quently cited and commented on, although more than half 
a century has passed since he published them. Perhaps in any 
case these theories—or some of them—would have been stated 
by other writers. But it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that Bohm-Bawerk’s analyses, both directly and through the 
modified forms given them by other writers, have been con- 
tinuously influential from the eighteen eighties to the nine- 
teen forties. And because I believe that he—as Jevons once 
said of David Ricardo’—“shunted the car of economic sci- 
ence on to a wrong line,” it seems to me important that 
certain of his concepts and views be challenged on every 
appropriate occasion, in the hope that thereby “the car of 
economic science” may be placed definitely on the right line 
leading to a significant terminal. 

To examine Bohm-Bawerk’s concepts and theories critically 
now, so many years after their first publication, might well 
seem anachronistic, a case of digging into matters of histori- 
cal—even antiquarian—interest solely.” But in view of the 
living influence of these concepts and theories and, as I be- 
lieve, their harmful influence, such a critical examination 
may be one of the most important tasks we can undertake. 


: “The Theory of Political Economy,” fourth edition, London, Macmillan, 1911, p. 11. 

* The late Franz Oppenheimer did not think so, however. Only shortly before his 
death he finished translating his critique of marginalist theory into English for publication 
in this JouRNAL. As this work is now being prepared for publication by the editor, I 
have not had an opportunity to consult it in preparing this paper. 
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I 


In “The Positive Theory of Capital,”* Bohm-Bawerk de- 
scribes “roundabout” production, illustrates the gain from it 
and contrasts “roundabout” with “direct” production. It js 
Béhm-Bawerk’s concepts on these matters, his theory of 
interest on capital developed (in part) from them and his 
view regarding the value of capital, to which I want to call 
especial attention. 

It is important to note at the start, I think, that there are 
two conflicting concepts of “roundabout” production and, 
therefore, two conflicting concepts of “direct” production. 
And I think it can be shown that the concept which was held 
by Boéhm-Bawerk, of each of these, is the less useful for eco- 
nomic analysis and for the solution of our economic problems. 
When it is a question of choice of concepts, it is desirable to 
choose the most helpful for the purpose at hand. In this case 
the concepts we want are such as will most simplify the 
analysis of the interest problem and fit in best with analyses 
of other economic questions, such as, for example, the deter- 
mination of the price of a commodity, the alternatives of 
wage earners and the value of capital. 

Bohm-Bawerk’s concept of roundabout production is one 
that includes practically all production. In his picture of 
the productive process there is almost no “direct” production 
in any modern economic society; if, indeed, in such a society, 
there is ever, anywhere, any at all. For, to Bohm-Bawerk, 
“direct” production is production “mit der nackten Faust” — 
with the naked fist or the bare (unaided) hand. It is produc- 
tion without the aid of any tools or equipment, either already 
made or to be made. It is production which proceeds to the 
making of consumable goods or services without using any 


8 References are to the English translation by William Smart, published in 1891. See 
Book I, Ch. II; Book II, Ch. II and Book VII, Ch. il. 
41b., p. 22. 
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capital available in advance and without turning aside at any 
point in the process to construct capital which then can be 
used. In short, capital enters into the process nowhere. And 
such production is, of course, hopelessly ineffective. 

Thus there is, in Bohm-Bawerk’s view and, presumably, in 
the view of all the economists who follow his analysis, rarely 
or never a case where, in (say) a worker’s alternative between 
roundabout and direct production, the scales are balanced 
equally. There is rarely or never a choice such that the 
chooser can be said to be “marginal.” 

But in the alternative concept of “direct” production, 
which, I have long believed, should supersede that of Béhm- 
Bawerk, the test is the immediacy of the end product and not 
whether production takes place without any tools or equip- 
ment. In this alternative concept, the housewife who is 
cooking a meal for her family, is engaged in direct production 
notwithstanding she is using cooking utensils and a stove in 
the process,—notwithstanding, that is to say, that she is defi- 
nitely mot working “with the naked fist.” Similarly, the 
farmer who is picking apples is engaged in direct or nearly’ 
direct production, notwithstanding he uses a ladder and gets 
the apples from trees which had to be produced by the in- 
dustry of the past and which are clearly capital. But the 
farmer who is planting apple trees from which apples can 
be got in (say) ten years, is definitely engaged in roundabout 
production. Using the terms thus, we can say that both 
direct and roundabout production involve labor and land and 
capital. A building (capital) is being devoted to roundabout 
production when it is used to produce building materials or 
machinery for further production and is devoted to (rela- 
tively) direct production when it is used to produce shoes 


°If not quite “direct,” this is because the apples are not immediately consumed and, 
even, may go through several hands before being consumed. They may go, for instance, 
‘o a Commission merchant, and thence to a retail grocer or, possibly, be kept for a time 
in cold storage. 
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or clothing or (e.g., a bakery) bread. Similarly, a piece of 
land may be devoted to direct or to roundabout production 
according to what goods are being produced from the land 
or, even, according to the use to be made of these goods. For 
example, a coal mine is being used for roundabout production 
if the coal produced is to be used for smelting steel, and to 
relatively direct production if the coal is to be used to heat 
homes. 

This line of distinction between roundabout and direct 
production brings more clearly into view an alternative of 
the wage earners which seems never to have impressed Béhm- 
Bawerk at all. Bohm-Bawerk appears to think of the wage 
earner as having a choice, as a rule, only between working in 
a roundabout process for a capitalist or working—for him- 
self—in a direct or relatively direct process. For he says:° 


Let us assume that, in the methods of production current in economical 
society at the moment, the making of a product ready for consumption 
requires a period of time extending in all over two years. The technical 
productiveness of this method, we shall assume, is such that it takes a 
week’s labour to turn out a product which will have the value of 20s. The 
same product may be turned out by shorter methods, but the result will 
be disproportionately unfavorable. If a three months’ process is adopted, 
the technical result falls to one-half; if the worker has no capital, and his 
process is, accordingly, one that yields its return immediately, the produc- 
tiveness falls to one-quarter;—that is, respectively, to 10s. and Ss... . 

In the circumstances of modern industry, the wage workers scarcely ever 
possess sufficient means to utilise their own labour in methods of production 
extending over years. They have, therefore, to face the alternative of 
selling their labour, or of employing it on their own account in such short 
and unproductive processes as the scanty means at their disposal permit. 
Naturally they will make that choice which is most advantageous to them. 
Those workers who are well enough off to embark, on their own account, 
on a production process lasting at least three months, and yielding a return 
of 10s. per week, will be willing to sell their labour at any price over 10s.; 
at any price under 10s. they will rather work on their own account. On 

6 Ib., pp. 313-4. 
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the other hand, those workers who are entirely without means, and who, 
working on their own account in a hand-to-mouth process, could only have 
a return of Ss., will be willing to sell their labour at any price above 5s. 
As, unfortunately, the labourers who are entirely without capital, form 
to-day the great majority, we may assume for our illustration that the 
“Supply” of labour will be represented by a long row of workers who are 
ready, in the worst case, to sell the week’s labour for 5s., and a shorter row 
who will do the same for 10s. present money. 

But in fact the wage earner has the significant alternative, 
even though he works for hire, of either working to produce 
capital or engaging in direct production in the sense of direct 
production which has been indicated in the present article as 
the sense most helpful for the analysis of the problem of 
distribution. Thus, the worker can plant new fruit trees 
(roundabout production) or pick fruit (direct production) 
from trees already bearing. He can build new fishing boats 
and make new fishing nets or he can work, with what capital 
is already available, to catch fish. He can, on the one hand, 
build barns or manufacture reapers, cultivators or harrows 
(using, in so doing, capital already in existence) ; or he can, 
on the other hand, gather vegetables or harvest grain. 

Furthermore, the worker who chooses to follow direct pro- 
duction (in the sense here indicated) does not have to be sup- 
ported by the saving of “capitalists,” even though he may be 
hired by capitalists, or of anyone, since he is himself pro- 
ducing present, i.e., immediately consumable, goods. In other 
words, he and the workers engaged in producing the various 
other kinds of immediately consumable goods are together 
producing as much in such goods as they are consuming. 
They not only produce the amount of their wages but it is 
possible, even, that, collectively, they produce the exact kinds 
and proportions of goods they consume.’ 

The worker who is engaged in roundabout production, 


“Not certain, since capitalists and landowners and laborers all exercise choice as to 
what special kinds of goods to consume. 
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however, who is producing capital, must somehow be pro- 
vided with immediately consumable goods. If he has no other 
source of livelihood than his own labor and is to devote his 
time completely to roundabout production, he is necessarily 
dependent, for a supply of present goods, on the saving of 
others. 

But this does not mean that his wages, in terms of present 
goods, must be or will be pressed down to a very low level by 
any unwillingness of savers (“‘capitalists,” in Bohm-Bawerk’s 
terminology) to provide these goods for him without the 
prospect of realizing large gains. For the worker can find 
many opportunities to produce present goods, with employers 
competing for his services and willing to pay him wages 
measured by his productiveness in industry. And with this 
alternative of producing present goods available to him, the 
worker certainly need not and will not consent to accept 
lower wages as a producer of capital than he can secure in 
direct production. 

When Bohm-Bawerk says that “those workers who are 
entirely without means, and who, working on their own 
account in a hand-to-mouth process, could only have a return 
of 5s., will be willing to sell their labour at any price above 
Ss.,” the reader is almost certain to overlook the alternative | 
have been emphasizing above. It may be that, by a suffi- 
ciently involved analysis, it could be shown that the existence 
of this alternative is not completely ruled out by Béhm- 
Bawerk’s formulation of the problem. But that formulation 
certainly does not reveal it to the casual reader. And I am 
inclined to think that such a formulation pretty effectively 
hides from the general reader and, even, from some trained 
economists, the fact that there is such an alternative. 

Nevertheless, to the worker employed in planting an 
orchard, erecting a factory, constructing a machine, laying 
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the keel of an ocean liner or building a lock for the passage 
of ships, the existence of this alternative is highly important. 
It means that the wages he is able to command, measured in 
the present goods they will buy, cannot be held down by the 
mere fact that the capital he is producing yields a return only 
in the far future. Nor can his wages be held down by any 
tendency of his employer to discount this future at a high 
rate and reckon the present value of this future return (and 
so the value of the capital being constructed) at too low a 
figure. For any tendency to pay the worker wages very 
much lower for any such reason, would mean that he would, 
in general, take advantage of the alternative I have been 
discussing. 
Il 

THIs ANALYSIS LEADS into a consideration of the conditions 
determining the value of capital. And the concepts of 
roundabout and direct production which are being adhered 
to in this article are significant in the problem of capital 
value. Since labor can—as already indicated above—turn to 
direct or roundabout production and will not, in general, 
accept lower wages in the latter than in the former, we can 
say that the labor cost of constructing capital is measured by 
the present goods which the labor could produce instead. 
This is consistent with the theory of “opportunity cost.” 
Indeed, it is, properly, an integral part of that theory. But, 
instead of measuring the cost of a particular kind of capital 
by the amount of (say) some other kind of capital that the 
producers might have produced while producing it, we mea- 
sure the cost of capital-in-general in terms of the present- 
g00ds-in-general that might have been—or might be—pro- 
duced in place of the capital. For the alternative on which 
it is desired to focus attention here is the alternative of pro- 
ducing either capital or present goods, and we definitely want 
to express the cost of the one in terms of the other. 
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But cost of production, in this view, is not to be measured 
merely in the alternative which labor has of producing pres- 
ent goods. Capital is produced by labor and land and pre- 
existing capital. In producing a particular piece of capital, 
other capital was used. A building, for example, is not the 
product of labor alone. The lumber, or the structural steel 
and brick, used in its construction, were produced with the 
aid of capital—buildings and machinery. Such buildings and 
machinery might have been used for the production of pres- 
ent goods or, at least, of more nearly present goods. 

It is true that some capital is highly specialized and cannot 
be used effectively in other lines. So, indeed, is some labor 
highly specialized. And some land—e.g., a mine of iron ore— 
may be adaptable only to roundabout production. Never- 
theless, much labor, much capital and much land can be 
turned either to producing goods for relatively immediate 
enjoyment or to the production of more capital (viz., to 
roundabout production). 

And so, if capital were to be less valuable, in relation to 
present goods, the labor and the land and the capital which 
are engaged in producing capital and which are marginal (in 
doubt—“‘on the fence”) between such production and the 
production of present goods, would cease producing capital 
(i.e., would no longer engage in roundabout production) and 
would turn to the production of present or immediately (or 
nearly immediately) consumable goods. 

And if, on the other hand, capital were to become appre- 
ciably more valuable, in relation to present goods, then labor 
and land and capital which are engaged in producing present 
goods and which are marginal between such production and 
the production of capital, would turn to the production of 
capital. 

In short, capital in general cannot be expected to remain 
worth less—and it cannot be expected to remain worth 
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more—than its marginal cost of production measured in the 
present goods or immediately consumable (or the relatively 
immediately consumable) goods that the factors producing 
capital might produce instead. 

It is to be noted that this cost of production operates on 
the demand side as well as on the supply side of the market. 
A would-be purchaser of a piece of capital, who could him- 
self produce it in the time required to earn (say) $500 by 
producing present goods, would refuse to purchase this capi- 
tal at a price of $550 but would instead make it himself. In 
other words, he would not appear on the demand side of the 
market, i.e., as a buyer of capital, at a price for this capital 
higher than its cost of production to him. 

No doubt, in our specialized economic world, the would-be 
purchaser of a piece of capital does not generally have the 
practicable alternative of himself producing it. But some- 
times he does have this alternative or, at least, the alternative 
of partly producing it (but buying some materials for it). 
Furthermore, if it is selling at an unduly high price, there will 
be persons or corporations able and willing to produce it at 
a lower price because they are able to produce it at a lower 
cost, and their competition will normally bring down its 
price. 

It seems to me that nobody who really understood the 
direct influence on the value of capital, of cost of production 
operating through both the supply and the demand sides of 
the market, could possibly write as did Bohm-Bawerk in his 
criticism of the Ricardian law of rent. This is what BOhm- 
Bawerk said about it:* 

The theoretical explanation of rent from land, then, coincides ultimately 
with the explanation of interest obtained from durable concrete capital, 
and land rent is nothing but a special case of interest obtained from durable 
goods. That the two explanations do not entirely coincide, and that, on 
*“The Positive Theory of Capital,” English tr., pp. 355-6. 
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the contrary, the current rent theories are substantially so very different 
from the interest theories, is only traceable to the fact that, in the course 
of the explanation of rent, an intercalation had to be made which did not 
require to be made in the case of interest on durable capital; and that, at 
the same time, from a faulty conception of the rent problem, economists 
exhausted the whole content of the rent theories in making this special 
intercalation. In the case of all products of labour, and, consequently, in 
all goods that constitute capital, it needs no explanation that they and their 
material have economic value: were it not so they would not be produced. 
In the case of the services of land, on the other hand, this is not self-evident. 
And, therefore, the economist must first exert himself to show why and 
under what circumstances the use of land receives a value and a price. 
With a correct value theory, a few strokes of a pen will supply this 
proof;—by means of the doctrines of marginal utility and of comple- 
mentary goods. Wanting the guidance of such a theory, and entangled 
in the fetters of the labour value theory, economists gave it a shape which 
was unnecessarily circumstantial and clumsy, and was, at the same time, 
not very satisfactory in principle. Of Ricardo’s rent theory, which in 
essence has remained the ruling one up till the present day . . . it must be 
said that it contains an abundance of truth put in a formula essentially 
false. It is a brilliant piece of casuistry, which is out of connection with 
the central fire of correct principles; it lights up a bit of the road, but 
leaves the rest in obscurity and error. . . . 

But how far does the Ricardian, or any other rent theory, take us, even 
if it were correct in every point where it is disputable? It takes us no 
further than we get in the question of interest, when it has been shown 
that a threshing machine, after deducting all other costs, yields an annual 
gross interest, and why it does so. Where Ricardo ends his rent theory, 
there in truth ends the intercalation, which, because of its obviousness, did 
not require to be made in the case of movable capital. But it is just then 
that the chief question of the problem suggests itself: why there is a net 
interest within that gross interest which is yielded by the year’s use or 
service of the threshing-machine or the field, after deduction of all other 
costs. And to this question—which the rent theory up till now has 
entirely omitted to put—no answer can be given, either as regards the field 
or the machine, but to point to the under-valuation of future goods and 
future services. 


Here Béhm-Bawerk is saying, is he not, that both the capi- 
tal which men make and land are valued by a process of 
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capitalizing or discounting the anticipated future yield into 
a present value? Here he is definitely overlooking the fact— 
or so it seems—that the cost of production of capital has a 
direct influence on both the demand for it and the supply of 
it and, therefore, on its price. 

But it is along this line that Béhm-Bawerk analyzes the 
value of “production goods” throughout “The Positive The- 
ory of Capital.” Thus, in an earlier chapter in which he 
treats especially of “The Value of Production Goods,” as in 
the passage quoted above, he explains the value of capital as 
arrived at through the discounting process from the future 
income yielded by it.*° Nowhere does he appear to evidence 
a clear comprehension of the fact that capital cannot, in 
general and in the long run, be worth more than or less than 
its marginal cost of production and that this cost, for capital- 
in-general, is properly expressed in terms of the present (im- 
mediately consumable) goods which might be or might have 
been produced instead. Nowhere does he evidence a clear 
comprehension of the direct influence on the value of capital, 
stemming from the fact that the factors (labor, land and 
capital) which produce capital can be devoted, instead, to 
the production of present goods. 

But might not his entire point of view on this matter have 
been different if he had followed the line of distinction be- 
tween direct and roundabout production which has been set 
forth in this article and which brings into view the alterna- 
tives of the worker (and also of capital owners and land- 
owners) , instead of considering all production other than that 


® Chapter X of Book III. 

’ 10 Tt is true that he shows (pp. 186-9) how a consumable product may appear to get 
its value from the “productive good” used in producing it and, therefore, as he puts it, 
trom “cost.” But he is careful to point out that, in this case, the value of the “produc- 
tive good” is arrived at (through discounting) from the value of one of its alternative 
products and that in “the Jas¢# resort” the value of the consumable product really “adapts 
itself only to the value of another product.” Nowhere, certainly, does he show an appreci- 
ation 7 the direct influence of the cost of production of capital on the value of the 
capital. 
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“with the naked fist” as roundabout? Would he not then 
have been much more likely to have recognized the direc; 
influence on the value of capital of the cost of producing it? 
And would he not have been much more likely to have recog- 
nized a clear and sharp distinction between land and capital 
and, along with that, between the rent of land and the interest 
yielded by capital? 

The extent to which this practice of relying exclusively 
on a capitalization or discount process for arriving at the 
value of capital has permeated Béhm-Bawerk’s thinking is 
indicated further in some of his statements regarding the gain 
or “profit” on capital. Note, for example, the following 
paragraph:” 


Knowing that the undertaker buys the future commodity, “Means of 
Production,” for a smaller number of pieces of present goods than the 
number of pieces which will compose their future product, we ask, How 
does he come by his profit? The answer is very simple. From his “cheap” 
purchase, indeed, he does not get any result; for, estimated by its present 
value, the commodity is dear. The profit comes first into existence in his 
hand. It is during the progress of production that the future commodity 
ripens gradually into the present commodity, and grows at the same time 
to the full value of the present commodity. Time elapses; what was next 
year becomes this year; and on the great changing stage of life everything— 
man himself, his wants and wishes, and with them the standard by which 
he measures his goods—shifts one scene forward. The wants which, last 
year, were future wants, and little thought of as such, attain their full 
strength and their full right as present wants; and a similar advance attends 
the goods which supply these wants. A year ago they were goods of the 
future, and had to be content with the lower value that attached to them 
as such; to-day they are present goods, ripe for consumption, and enjoy the 
full value of such goods. A year ago it was to their prejudice that they 
were measured in the, then, “present” goods. To-day that standard has 
sunk into the past, and if the men of to-day measure them again in “pres- 
ent” goods, they stand equal with them in the first and chiefest rank, and 
suffer nothing by the comparison. In short, as time passes it cancels the 
causes by reason of which the then future commodity suffered a shrinkage 


11 1b., pp. 301-2. 
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of value, and brings it up to the full value of the present good. The incre- 
ment of value is the profit of capital. 


A simple, clear and logical view of the causation of an 
interest return on capital is that capital ordinarily adds to the 
output of industry by more than its cost, i.e., by more than 
enough to meet repairs and depreciation; that this gain natu- 
rally goes to the person who owns capital and to anyone who, 
through saving, brings new capital into existence; that a 
borrower will gladly pay interest to a lender for the use of 
capital which is thus productive and that a lender, who can 
himself use profitably the capital he has saved, will seldom 
wish to lease or lend it to another without charging interest. 

But this is not Bohm-Bawerk’s approach. On the contrary, 
his view is that the value of capital is arrived at not by its cost 
of production but solely through discounting its prospective 
future yield; and that the gain or “profit” or interest yielded 
results from the fact that, as time passes, the future dis- 
counted value becomes a present realized (and larger) value. 

It is true that Bohm-Bawerk had much to say about round- 
about production and the gain yielded by it. And there is no 
question that he thought of this gain as having something to 
do with the receipt of interest. But he thought of the rela- 
tionship as quite different from the simple one set forth above. 
His view was that there were a number of reasons why future 
goods are less valuable than present goods,—why men prefer 
present goods to future; and that one of these reasons was the 
possibility of gaining by means of roundabout production. 
Hence this gain from roundabout production tended to influ- 
ence the rate of discount and, thereby, the rate at which 
future discounted value increased to present realized value.” 
In short, the rate of gain from roundabout production helped 
to determine the rate of subjective preference for present as 

12 16., Book V. 
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against future goods and this preference caused a rate of dis- 
count or interest in the capital market. 

To a somewhat similar view (perhaps not precisely the 
same) as presented by other and later economists, I have else- 
where’ presented the following reply: 


If the same amount of labor which would produce 100 units in present 
goods would, when invested in a roundabout process, bring 110 units a 
year later, and if this is true as regards all the labor which can be spared 
for roundabout production, then it requires, in the market, approximately 
110 units of next year’s goods to buy 100 of this year’s. 

To make clear the way in which our assumed gain of 10 per cent from 
roundabout production would influence a borrower, let us suppose the case 
of a man who needs 100 units of this year’s goods to support life during 
the year and who must, therefore, spend his time in direct production, in 
order to secure these goods, unless some one else will provide him with the 
desired 100 units of this year’s goods (or the money to buy them), as a 
loan or in some other manner. If he can secure the 100 units as a loan, 
that is, if he can borrow, then he will not have to spend his time producing 
this year’s goods, but can engage in roundabout production. In our illus- 
tration, this means that his work invested in roundabout production will 
secure 110 units of goods available next year, instead of the 100 units of 
present goods which it would otherwise bring. Thus, if he can borrow, 
his production will be larger by 10 per cent. As long as he can borrow at 
any lower rate than 10 per cent, whether the rate be 7 or 9 or 9.9 per cent 
a year, it is to his advantage to borrow and to secure the larger output 
which roundabout production makes possible. 

Unlike a spendthrift borrower, the borrower of our illustration does not 
borrow in order that he may more largely increase his present income at 
the expense of a more than equal reduction of his future income. He does 
not borrow in order to save himself present work, but in order that his 
present work may be devoted to a more productive roundabout process 
rather than to a less productive direct process. In borrowing, he really 
is not comparing this year’s 100 with next year’s repayment of 109 or 
109.9, for he could get this year’s 100 without borrowing, by devoting 
his labor to direct production. Instead, he is comparing the 110 of next 
year’s goods which roundabout production will yield, with the 109 or 109.9 
(or anything less than 110) which he must pay for the loan. He is com- 
paring two futures rather than a present and a future... . 


13 “Basic Principles of Economics,” Columbia, Mo., Lucas Brothers, 1942, pp. 350-3. 
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Thus, during a twenty-year period, while direct production would, as 
here assumed, bring but 100 units a year or a total of 2,000 units, a round- 
about process could produce for each year’s efforts, up to and including the 
nineteenth year, 110 units available the year after, or 2,090 units not 
counting at all the further product of the twentieth year’s efforts. Even 
if, in order to bring the entire reward of the twenty years of effort within 
the twenty years, the work of the twentieth year must be devoted wholly 
to direct, as contrasted with roundabout production, so yielding only 100 
units, still the total reward of the twenty years of activity is 2,190 units. 
And it would be only 2,000 units if productive effort were wholly direct 
throughout the twenty years. If a producer borrowed to make such round- 
about production possible, his borrowing would be, surely, in no sense due 
te a preference for present goods as such or because he wished to enjoy an 
earlier instead of a later output. Rather would it be due to a preference 
for a production, during the twenty years, of 2,190 units of goods instead 
of only 2,000 units. 


Whatever may be said as to the possibility and justification 
of formulating the problem as Béhm-Bawerk does, it can 
hardly be denied that his formulation keeps pretty effectively 


out of sight the fact that the significant choice may be be- 
tween two futures. Boéhm-Bawerk’s formulation reduces the 
problem entirely to one of choice between future and present. 
And thus here again, as in the question of the value of capital, 
it looks as if he had “shunted the car of economic science on 
toa wrong line.” In fact, this is not a different question but, 
rather, part of the same question. Indeed, a principal reason 
for discussing here the quoted passages from Béhm-Bawerk 
dealing specifically with the theory of interest, is that these 
passages throw light on his view regarding the determination 
of the value of capital. It is all part and parcel of the same 
economic philosophy. 

Some contemporary economists who have failed to realize 
the direct influence on the value of capital, of its cost of pro- 
duction—a direct influence operating through both supply 
and demand—have argued for an indirect influence. Like 
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Béhm-Bawerk they hold the view that the value of a piece of 
capital is derived from the value of its expected future yield 
by capitalizing or discounting this anticipated yield into , 
present value- But they contend that a lower cost of produc- 
tion of a given kind of capital equipment tends to encourage 
the construction of more such equipment, that this means 
a larger total future yield from this kind of capital and, hence, 
a smaller value per unit of such yield. As a result, they say, 
the capitalization of such future yield into a present value is 
less and thus the reduced cost of construction of the capital 
has brought—through all of these steps in the order stated— 
a reduction of its value. 

To illustrate this point of view, let us suppose the case of a 
fisherman who owns an old fishing boat that will soon be too 
depreciated for further effective use. He wishes a new one. 
He is able to catch $150 worth of fish per month. But he is 
also a good boat carpenter and can build himself a satisfactory 
boat in a month’s time.“ A professional boat builder offers 
him a boat practically identical with the one he can build, at 
a price of $250, and he refuses to buy it. He considers that 
he can build himself such a boat at a cost of $150 (in the 
value of the alternative goods—fish—he might have produced 
during the month). He will not buy at a price greatly above 
the cost of production to him. Nor will other fishermen who 
know anything about boat building. (Those who do not 
know how to build boats will still presumably have the ad- 
vantage of the competition of boat builders who, also, will 
find less demand at prices that tempt some fishermen to build 
their own boats.) 

Now let us imagine one of these economists—a Professor 
Richard Roe—saying to the fisherman: 


14In our specialized society, no one would be likely personally to do all the work, 
including the making of the screws, cutting the trees for lumber, etc. But to make due 
allowance for these complications would render the argument harder to follow while 
nevertheless not at all modifying the general principle involved. 
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I suppose that when you refused to buy the boat for $250 you made your 
adverse decision solely because, knowing such boats to be producible for 
much less than $250, you foresaw that fish would henceforth be correspond- 
ingly plentiful. You, therefore, believed the fish would be relatively cheap. 
You then capitalized into a present reasonable value for such a boat the 
future low-priced fish which could be imputed to (the marginal product 
from) the use of the boat. And this capitalization came out at consider- 
ably less than $250. 


The student of economics who is thoroughly indoctrinated 
with the theory of capitalization may, indeed, go through this 
reasoning. And even the fisherman may realize, if the argu- 
ment is carefully explained to him, that such a train of 
thought would not be entirely illogical but, in fact, includes 
asubstantial part of the truth. Nevertheless, he is much more 
likely, in our story above, to think of the direct effect of cost 
of production of capital on its value, and, if the student of 
economics does not think of this, at any rate he ought to. 
The fisherman might well say: 


Why no, Professor Roe, I didn’t think at all of the matters you speak 
of. I just thought it was foolish for me to work almost two months to 
earn $250 in order to buy such a boat when, by working only a month, 
I could build one exactly like it. 


Is there or is there not, because of the alternatives of differ- 
ent persons, such an influence of cost on value? If there is, 
then the “capitalization” or “discount” theory of the school 
of economists described above, notwithstanding that it does 
contain an element of truth, is certainly a most inadequate 
description and explanation of the facts. 

I believe I can claim to speak without undue prejudice. 
For, although I have been emphasizing for some thirty years, 
whenever I have had the opportunity, the direct influence of 
the cost of producing capital on its value, nevertheless I was 
myself, at an earlier date, an adherent of the other view! 
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Ill 


THE BLURRING of the distinction between land and capital 
and between rent and interest which we have been noting in 
Béhm-Bawerk, is found in the works of a good many later 
economists, some of them of high distinction. To what ex- 
tent they have been influenced directly by Béhm-Bawerk, 
I am not in a position to determine. Probably many of them 
have been led to their slant on the matter through the com- 
ments of John Bates Clark in his well-known study of “The 
Distribution of Wealth.” Clark was a highly original 
thinker whose analyses of the relation of the productivity of 
labor and capital to wages and interest placed all economists 
in his debt. But in view of Béhm-Bawerk’s wide influence 
and the fact that Clark was familiar with his work and cited 
him several times in “The Distribution of Wealth,” it seems 
reasonably probable that the point of view here referred to 
(which, I believe, will clearly appear to be a wrong one) 
really stems from Béhm-Bawerk. Clark’s statement of the 
point of view is as follows:** 

What, then, is interest? Is it not a fraction of itself that a permanent 
fund of wealth annually earns? . . . Does a building, or an engine, or a 
ship literally earn in a year a fraction of itself? . . . The capital that is 
embodied in the buildings, the engines and the ships of the world does 
enlarge itself in this way. It earns interest; but what the concrete instru- 
ments themselves earn is not interest, but rent. 

A popular and accurate use of the term rent makes it describe the amount 
that any concrete instrument earns. . . . In a use of terms which har- 
monizes with practical thought and which, as we undertake to prove, is 
entirely scientific, rent and interest describe the same income in two differ- 
ent ways. Rent is the aggregate of the lump sums earned by capital-goods; 
while interest is the fraction of itself that is earned by the permanent fund 


of capital....... 
Science has proposed a different distinction between rent and interest. 
It has tried to confine the former term to the product of land,—and that, 


15 New York, Macmillan, 1899. 
16 Op. cit., pp. 123-4 and 137. 
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too, without taking account of changes in the value of land,—defining it 
as what a tenant pays to his landlord for the use of the “original and inde- 
structible” properties of the soil. This usage probably would never have 
grown up if the science of political economy had originated in America, 
where land has always been a commercial article, and where the man who 
buys a piece of it reckons whether he can get as good interest on his invest- 
ment in that form as he can in any other. 

It is true that the return on land and the return from 
capital can be stated, either of them, as a percent or as a lump 
sum. Superficially then, the return from land and that from 
capital may seem much alike. But this is only superficially. 
For the return from capital is naturally reckoned as a percent 
and ought to be so reckoned,—a percent on the cost of the 
capital. What we are interested in knowing in the case of 
the return from capital, is how much more we gain by fol- 
lowing a roundabout process than a direct process of produc- 
tion, and how much the extra product amounts to in com- 
parison with what the product would be had immediately 
consumable goods (present goods) been produced instead. 
In other words, we are concerned with knowing the percent 
of the excess gain from roundabout production to what 
would be or would have been secured by direct production. 
In still other words, we are concerned with the fact that capi- 
tal normally yields, during its lifetime, more than its cost of 
production (measured, as we have herein noted several times, 
in the present goods that might be or might have been pro- 
duced instead) , and we are naturally and properly interested 
in knowing how large this gain is in relation to the cost of the 
capital which makes it possible. 

But the value of land is mot measured by any “cost” of 
“producing” the land. Hence it is essentially meaningless to 
inquire as to the percent yield on cost. 

It may be said, however, that Clark and the other econo- 
mists who follow him and Béhm-Bawerk do not refer to a 
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percent of cost of production but to a percent of value. 
And, it may be asked, why is not the percent of the value of 
land a matter of significance just as is the percent gain on the 
value—and so the cost—of capital? 

The answer is that this value of land depends on the ex- 
pected future yield and on the percent at which this expected 
yield is capitalized into a present value. The market rate of 
interest used in such a process of capitalization, itself depends 
largely on and tends to be equal to the rate of net marginal 
yield of capital on the cost of production of capital. Know- 
ing the cost of capital in terms of present goods and the rate 
of net marginal yield on this cost, we know the percent inter- 
est rate which should be used in capitalizing the anticipated 
future rent of land into a present value. Thus, the sale value 
of land has no inde pendent significance but is merely a deriva- 
tion from the anticipated rent of the land and from an inter- 
est rate which is a function of the productivity of capital. 
To talk about the rent of land as a percent on its value is, 
therefore, to emphasize as if it were important, a percent of a 
value which itself can be arrived at only by knowing that per- 
cent in advance. 

The rent of land, then, is logically and properly expressed 
as a lump sum,—in dollars; while the interest on capital is 
logically and properly expressed as a percent on cost. 

One wonders how many of the numerous neo-classical and 
other contemporary economists who have followed Béhm- 
Bawerk and Clark in this analysis have plumed themselves, 
like these two, on having seen more deeply into the problem 
of land rent than did Ricardo and other economists of the 
earlier (i.e., not “neo”) classical school; whereas, actually, 
they have seen less deeply into it. 

One wonders, too, whether there have not been a number 
of neo-classicals of conservative bent who, confronted with 
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the contention of Henry George that the rent of land is the 
ideal source of public revenue, and reacting antagonistically 
to this contention but in doubt as to just how to meet it, have 
been relieved at the thought that land rent is really a percent 
just like interest on capital; and have felt that now, indeed, 
they could confound the land-value-taxers and discredit their 
philosophy! 

But possibly the day has finally passed of easy victories over 
the land-value-taxation philosophy, for conservative econo- 
mists who have too easily accepted, and used in their propa- 
ganda, various superficialities and half truths and outright 
fallacies." Perhaps the time is coming when those who see 
great advantages to society from the public appropriation of 
practically all of the annual rental value of natural resources 
and sites, can no longer be put on the defensive among their 
professional confreres by such propaganda. Perhaps it will 
not be they who, in the decades to come, will be looked upon 
as fair game for satirical comment or, otherwise, as reformers 
whose case can be safely ignored. Mayhap, instead, it will 
then be the few remaining intellectual heirs of the satirizers 
and ignorers who will have to sit in the outer cold and dark- 
ness while those of the land-value-tax philosophy are warm- 
ing themselves at the fire of general professional approval! 


‘T See, for an analysis of many of these, my book on “The Economic Basis of Tax 
Reform,” Columbia, Mo., Lucas Brothers, 1932. 
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The most important problem which United States policy will 
have to solve: to make our democracy so attractive as to compel 
Russia and China to imitate it. Up to now, our system has not 
had the necessary allure. We must finally realize that it is an 
imperfect, because only political, democracy, and that, in order 
to remove the danger of communism and newly-arising fascism 
both here and abroad, it must be developed into a perfect, i. e., 
also an economic democracy, in which there actually exists 
equality of opportunity for all. . . . Foreign policy, like charity, 
begins at home. We are favored for the time being by the fact 
that Fascism, and particularly Nazism, have proved to be exces- 
sively repulsive. The world can see—for how long?—that our 
own democracy is certainly by far the lesser evil. But we shall 
have won the peace only if we reform our democracy so as to 
convince the world it is no evil at all. 

FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 
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The Trend in World Economics 


By ApoLPH LOWE 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION of the economic future of the world is in 
full swing. After a period of gestation devoted to sweeping 
generalities and utopian blueprints for a world economy in 
the literal sense, we have now entered the realistic phase of 
planning for the immediate post-war period. Projects for 
currency stabilization, for relief and rehabilitation, for the 
development of backward areas, for reform of the commercial 
regimes follow one another in rapid succession. And it is no 
longer the exclusive privilege of private observers free from 
political responsibility to vent their opinions. The govern- 
ments themselves of the leading United Nations have not only 
issued concrete plans of their own but are already negotiating 
about their application. 

All these projects and blueprints have one essential feature 
incommon. Whether they outline a whole framework for 
the future economic world order or refer to the technicalities 
of a particular field, they concentrate on forms of organiza- 
tion and means of policy. The ends of international eco- 
nomic reconstruction are taken for granted. Or, to put 
it differently, the current discussion assumes that mankind’s 
road to welfare and peace will follow in the future the same 
direction that was envisaged by the progressive thinkers of 
the past. 

The following observations are provoked by certain doubts 
as to whether these traditional assumptions are still a reliable 
guide to the understanding of the main trends in contem- 
porary world economics. Should these doubts be justified, 
not only the means but also the ends of international recon- 
struction would have to be reconsidered. The importance 
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of international economic relations for the future order of 
the world might appear in an altogether different light. 


Challenges to the Traditional View 


FoR ALMOST TWO CENTURIES the leading schools in social 
thought have taught us that there is only one road to world 
unity and permanent peace. They have pointed to a process 
of evolution the driving forces of which are said to be eco- 
nomic interests and technological progress. With the co- 
gency of a natural law, these basic material factors have led 
mankind from the social cell of the family and clan order 
to the tribe, the feudal region, up to the national State. 
During the last century, we have been told, this process has 
gathered irresistible momentum, propelled by the growth of 
international trade, the migration of men and capital, the 
assimilation of the forms of production and the standards 
of consumption, the conquest of space and time by the 
modern means of communications and the equalization even 
of political forms and social ideals. 

This whole miraculous development is attributed to the 
simple principle of specialization. Since physical resources, 
human skills and capital reserves are unequally distributed 
over the earth, the material progress of mankind as a whole as 
well as of every region is conditional upon increasing division 
of labor and exchange. And we have now reached the point, 
the social evolutionists claim, where only world-wide speciali- 
zation and corresponding integration into a true world com- 
munity can guarantee the continuous rise and the regional 
equalization of the standard of welfare. 

Now it would be absurd to deny the historical importance 
of this evolutionary process. Nor can we doubt, for the 
past and the present, the underlying cause, namely the in- 
equality of resources among the different regions of the world, 
which indeed makes specialization the prime condition for 
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each one’s sharing in the advantages of all the others. But 
this must not divert our attention from more recent yet no 
less powerful tendencies which, by gradually levelling out the 
varieties inherited from nature and history, are turning social 
evolution in another direction. 

World-wide industrialization and the second industrial 
revolution are the watch-words under which a new economic 
era can be envisaged. The rapid expansion of international 
trade and migration has carried across the seas and lands 
the productive instruments for a new kind of regional self- 
sufficiency. To the detached judgment of a contemporary 
observer, the economic history of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries appears primarily as a fantastic invest- 
ment boom, during which the superior industrial nations 
have raised one backward region after the other to their 
own level of productivity. The increasing share of capital 
goods in the export of manufactured products—climbing to 
over 40 per cent in the period between the two world wars— 
reveals the magnitude of this development. Obviously this 
process cannot go on indefinitely, and its self-effacing effect 
has become noticeable even while it continues. It is reflected, 
for example, in the absolute volume of the world export in 
consumer goods, which shows, if anything, a decline over 
the last thirty years. Predictions about a “natural” upward 
trend in the world trade of industrial products have thus 
become somewhat dubious. 

At the same time, recent electro-technical and chemical 
progress tends in the long run to reduce distant trade also 
in raw materials and even foodstuffs. Even before the first 
World War, electricity had helped to locate industries in 
regions without local power supply. Since then, synthetic 
chemistry has been progressively replacing the slow work 
of nature in building up the raw materials required in indus- 
trial production. By substituting the ubiquitous and un- 
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limited elements of the chemical world for the localized 
and scarce products of geological and biological evolution, 
the new technology seems to hold out, for every well-popu- 
lated region, a situation of “productive autarchy.” 

To be sure, we are still a long way from a state of affairs 
in which the conditions of production are truly equalized all 
over the world. Man has not yet completed his struggle for 
emancipation from the fetters of nature and history to the 
point where international exchange would not give him mate- 
rial benefit. But the facts alluded to demonstrate, at the very 
least, that the modern economic and technological process is 
ambivalent. Its centripetal energies are still in operation, 
particularly in the realm of communication, which, para- 
doxically, is also the realm of potential destruction. But 
strong centrifugal tendencies are spreading in all fields of 
production proper, opposing the trend toward an integrated 
world economy. 


A New International Division of Labor 


IT Is A RISKY ENDEAVOR to make concrete predictions on the 
basis of ambiguous trends. I shall therefore confine myself 
to drawing only a few conclusions, all of which can be traced 
back to the actual experience of the last decades. 

The further spreading out of industrialization and of 
synthetic production is bound to reduce the demand for im- 
ports of staple goods, both manufactures and raw materials, 
not excluding the staple products of capital goods industries, 
especially in the field of iron and steel. Conversely, it is 
specialties, industrial and agricultural, which promise to 
dominate international exchange in the future. Their pro- 
duction will be based on regional advantages of a climatic, 
geological or cultural nature, which are strong enough to resist 
the impact of modern technology. Some new privileged 
positions may even be created by scientific advances, particu- 
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larly where technological processes require specific basic 
materials like mineral ores or oil. 

In stating this general pattern of future world trade I am 
only extrapolating the tendencies which have prevailed for 
along time in the exchange relations among the leading indus- 
trial nations. There, trade in specialties has gradually re- 
placed the former exports of staple goods. But have not 
Britain and Germany nevertheless remained each other’s best 
customers? Is not what we have to expect a change in the 
composition rather than in the aggregate size of world trade? 

A correct reading of the available statistical data lends little 
support to such a simple solution. First of all, in recent dec- 
ades no more than one-third of world trade in manufactured 
goods has been exchanged between predominantly industrial 
countries, that is, between the principal regions that trade in 
specialties. Moreover, the absolute volume of these trans- 
actions has continually decreased over the last thirty years. 
But even if this tendency were to change, and if, in addition 
the future volume of trade in specialties were to equal or even 
exceed the former exchange of industrial staple goods, this 
would not tell us much about the trend in world trade as a 
whole. More than 60 per cent of total world trade has 
always consisted of raw materials and foodstuffs. These 
basic commodities have traditionally played an important 
part even in the trade relations between the most highly 
industrialized countries. Accounting for 50 per cent of 
British exports to Germany, and for 25 per cent of German 
exports to Britain, they have been instrumental in maintain- 
ing exchange between these two countries on its high level. 
For this reason the future volume of world trade will be 
primarily determined by the effect of modern technology on 
the international exchange of foodstuffs and raw materials. 

During the quarter of a century preceding the first world 
war, world production and international trade grew at more 
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larly where technological processes require specific basic 
materials like mineral ores or oil. 

In stating this general pattern of future world trade I am 
only extrapolating the tendencies which have prevailed for 
a long time in the exchange relations among the leading indus- 
trial nations. There, trade in specialties has gradually re- 
placed the former exports of staple goods. But have not 
Britain and Germany nevertheless remained each other’s best 
customers? Is not what we have to expect a change in the 
composition rather than in the aggregate size of world trade? 

A correct reading of the available statistical data lends little 
support to such a simple solution. First of all, in recent dec- 
ades no more than one-third of world trade in manufactured 
goods has been exchanged between predominantly industrial 
countries, that is, between the principal regions that trade in 
specialties. Moreover, the absolute volume of these trans- 
actions has continually decreased over the last thirty years. 
But even if this tendency were to change, and if, in addition 
the future volume of trade in specialties were to equal or even 
exceed the former exchange of industrial staple goods, this 
would not tell us much about the trend in world trade as a 
whole. More than 60 per cent of total world trade has 
always consisted of raw materials and foodstuffs. These 
basic commodities have traditionally played an important 
part even in the trade relations between the most highly 
industrialized countries. Accounting for 50 per cent of 
British exports to Germany, and for 25 per cent of German 
exports to Britain, they have been instrumental in maintain- 
ing exchange between these two countries on its high level. 
For this reason the future volume of world trade will be 
primarily determined by the effect of modern technology on 
the international exchange of foodstuffs and raw materials. 

During the quarter of a century preceding the first world 
war, world production and international trade grew at more 
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or less the same proportion. During the following twenty- 
five years production increased three times as much as trade, 
and progressive industrialization and the second industrial 
revolution are strengthening this tendency. Therefore all 
symptoms speak for a slowing down of the development of 
international trade, if not even for an absolute shrinkage in 
the long run. Physical volumes will probably be affected 
more drastically than value, so that the repercussions will, 
first of all, be felt in the fields of transportation, primarily 
in shipping. 

But even if all we had to prepare for were only a change 
in the composition of exports, the consequences, above all, 
for the industrial countries would still be grave. For decades 
the less developed regions of the world have acted as stabilizers 
for the economies of the leading nations. By exporting staple 
products temporarily unmarketable at home, the latter al- 
leviated their periodic depressions and thus spared themselves 
the economic losses and social upheavals of industrial reor- 
ganization. It is hardly an overstatement to say that the 
absorptive capacity of the world market for these recurring 
surpluses was a basic condition for both the economic progress 
and the regime of free enterprise prevailing during the epoch 
of high capitalism. 

The progressive industrialization of the world, itself 
largely the result of such emergency expansions on the part 
of the leading countries, is bound to close this safety valve. 
Not only will domestic output more and more replace imports 
of staple consumers goods, but the national awakening of 
the backward countries, which accompanies the self-destruc- 
tion of Western supremacy in two world wars, is also reducing 
the security and profitability of foreign investments. The 
space for peaceful expansion is shrinking, and stabilization 
of the industrial economies becomes a task for a domestic 
policy of planning. 
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Alternatives of a Long Term Policy 


Ir WE KEEP to the broad outlines of the problem, in the 
long run the industrial nations will have only two alternatives 
left for adjusting themselves to the trend in international 
economic relations. Either they can try to maintain their 
present industrial structure by gradually withdrawing from 
the world market and catering instead to a rising home 
demand for the bulk of their former exports. Or they can 
reorganize part of their domestic production in the direction 
of specialties, thus preparing for a new international division 
of labor. 

The former alternative is, under present conditions, open 
only to two countries: the United States and Russia. Russia 
practically pursued such a policy for twenty years and is 
likely to continue it after a brief interval of reconstruction. 
Being master over the tastes and incomes of consumers no less 
than over the means of production, the Bolshevist regime 
can, and for political reasons probably will, aspire to the 
highest possible degree of autarchy. 

Her natural resources and technological potentialities allow 
the United States to follow a similar course. It is true, one- 
sixth of international trade goes from or to the shores of the 
United States, and American exports during the later thirties 
exceeded even those of Britain. But in recent decades these 
exports have never represented more than 6 per cent of 
domestic production, and a successful policy of full employ- 
ment is likely to absorb at home an even larger part of the 
national output. Moreover, technological progress during 
the war has made this country practically independent of 
essential imports, at least of imports from outside the Western 
Hemisphere. Again, it is true that with a prospective 
national income of 130 billion dollars immense sums will be 
available for capital export and development of backward 
countries. But a planned policy of home investment may 
find sufficient outlets for this capital flow. 
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I shall set out below a number of reasons why a policy of 
economic isolation on the part of the United States is contrary 
to her political interests and certainly to the welfare of the 
world asa whole. But this must not prevent us from realiz- 
ing that, without any fundamental change in her industrial 
structure, the United States can pursue such a policy provided 
she successfully plans for a rising level of mass consumption. 
No such opportunity exists for Great Britain or the industrial 
countries on the European Continent. For this, lasting im- 
port demands are no less responsible than are the excess capac- 
ities of their export industries. It is unlikely that even 
revolutionary innovations in agriculture will ever make 
Britain independent of imports of cereals for human and 
animal consumption. With regard to this whole region the 
same is true of essential raw materials, notably those for 
textiles. Even an economic unification of the area between 
Eire and the future borders of Russia would not dispense with 
such basic import demands. 

Nor would Paneuropa create substitute markets of a suf- 
ficient size for the industries of this area, if the export outlets 
into non-European regions should ever be definitely closed. 
In 1929, when international trade was at the highest peak 
ever reached, half the exports in manufacture originating 
from industrial Europe found their markets in non-European 
countries. The fate of the British coal and cotton industries 
between the two wars is symptomatic of what every European 
staple industry would have to undergo once these markets 
were definitely lost to it. No more encouraging are the 
means that the continental steel industries applied in order to 
manipulate their excess capacities. 

The conclusion is obvious. Stimulation of home demand 
will not suffice to maintain the prevailing structure of in- 
dustrial Europe. Rather, the success of any policy of full 
employment in these countries will depend, in the long run, 
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on the reorganization of industrial production by substituting 
modern finishing industries for traditional staple produc- 
tion. The famous “South-migration” of British industries 
during the twenties has shown the direction of such recon- 
struction. What it really implied was not so much a change 
in the geographical location as a gradual shift of the center 
of gravity, from coal, textiles and shipbuilding to the chemical 
and electrotechnical industries, automobiles, paper, glass and 
similar specialties. Impressive as this transformation was, 
particularly since it grew from private initiative only, it was 
no more than a start. Though the new industries raised their 
share in British exports considerably, the latter never exceeded 
75 per cent of their pre-world war volume. Moreover, the 
exigencies of production in the second world war have now 
largely annulled these beginnings. 

A similar problem of reorganization confronts the agricul- 
tural regions of the earth. One of the probable consequences 
of the present war in Europe will be the expansion of small- 
scale farming in Britain and Central Europe, and therefore 
an increase in the domestic supply of livestock and dairy 
products. The repercussions of this development will be 
primarily felt in the smaller agricultural countries of Europe 
itself. For the non-European exporters, world demand for 
cereals and tropical products is more important. This de- 
mand is likely to persist but, in view of the population trends 
in the West, it is unlikely to grow, before the large latent 
demand of Asia becomes effective, which in itself depends on 
the tempo of industrialization in these regions. 

In order to do justice to the significance of these trends in 
world economics we require a much more careful and detailed 
analysis than is possible in the present context. But even this 
very rough sketch indicates a pattern of the future interna- 
tional division of labor which is in marked contrast with the 
pattern developed during the nineteenth century. Then it 
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was regarded as “natural,” and the same notion still persists 
in representative European minds, that one-sixth of mankind, 
clustered along the shores of the Atlantic, owned the world’s 
workshop and exchanged, on highly favorable terms, part of 
its output with the rest in return for the products of the 
earth, claiming on this economic basis political and cultural 
leadership. In fact this state of affairs was the product of 
history and had grown out of the advance of Western Europe 
in science and technique as well as in political organization. 
What is more important, it was a passing phase in an evolu- 
tionary process which, by promoting world-wide migration 
of men and capital, was bound to transform this unstable 
economic balance of power. 

In the crises of two world wars, the distortions of eco- 
nomic nationalism and the struggles of the non-Western civi- 
lizations for political and cultural emancipation, the outlines 
of a new pattern have become visible. By gradually con- 
quering the industrial supremacy of the West, by mobilizing 
the latent resources of nature and human skill all over the 
earth, the economic activities of the different regions begin 
to converge more and more, and the “gaps in comparative 
advantage” (Robertson), on which the profitability of inter- 
national trade depends, grow narrower and narrower. A 
continuous rise and a more equal distribution of material wel- 
fare appears compatible with a much smaller degree of inter- 
national division of labor, which only indicates that the vol- 
ume of world trade measures man’s failure rather than his 
success in mastering his environment. 

Only in passing should it be added that such an economic 
development may well become a better promoter of peaceful 
political and cultural relations between the peoples of the 
earth than was the world trade regime of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century. We must not forget that the 
prevailing system of international trade has been shaped as 
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much by aggressive expansion, thriving on dumping, monop- 
olization of markets, colonial exploitation and other forms 
of political pressure, as by legitimate division of labor between 
voluntary parties to exchange. We may well have had too 
much of the former sort of economic relationship to further 
true international understanding. 

In sketching this line of development, I may seem to side 
with Alexander Hamilton and Friedrich List rather than with 
Franz Oppenheimer, to whose memory these observations are 
dedicated. There is no doubt that Oppenheimer deduced, 
from the unequal distribution of resources which he regarded 
as a social and technical invariant, and from the progress in 
transportation, the early advent of a fully integrated world 
economy.’ Nevertheless the present divergent hypothesis 
fulfils equally well his basic criterion for the optimum of 
social integration: that it should not go beyond what is neces- 
sary for the optimum utilization of resources.? Above all, 
that passionate champion of federalistic organization in all 
fields of social life would have been the first to denounce as 
dubious psychology the expectation that perfect concord is 
best assured by a maximum of dependence. 


Agenda for Post-War Reconstruction 


THE EVOLUTIONARY TENDENCIES recognizable in the present 
interplay of economic and technological forces are a fascinat- 
ing problem for the study of world affairs. But even greater 
is their practical importance since they form the frame of 
reference for any successful policy of international post-war 
reconstruction. This is not the place to follow up the rami- 
fications of such a policy. The new trends will have to be 
investigated in much greater detail before a comprehensive 
picture can be drawn. Therefore we had better confine our- 
selves to some obvious conclusions: 


* System der Soziologie, Vol. IM, pp. 275-7. 
2 System der Soziologie, Vol. I, pp. 1102-3. 
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1. The long period tendency of a falling ratio of inter. 
national trade in the aggregate of world production is bound 
to enhance everywhere the importance of the domestic market 
relative to exports. The implications of this development 
are twofold. On the one hand, the stability of the national 
economies will depend more and more on the level of con- 
sumption and the rate of investment at home. In view of 
the shrinking range of expansion this is especially true of the 
highly industrialized countries. In them, domestic policies 
aiming at a high level of employment will gain precedence 
over any measures of foreign economic policy. 

On the other hand, an orderly state of international eco- 
nomic relations will itself depend on the stability of the home 
markets rather than on commercial regimes and other techni- 
calities of international economics. So long as the national 
markets are constricted by a low standard of living, and are 
abandoned to the vagaries of the business cycle, neither free 
trade nor the ingenious tricks of modern protectionism will 
establish harmonious relations. The temptation to dump un- 
saleable surpluses on the world market and to shut off the 
home market from superior competition would prove irresis- 
tible. The vicious circle can be broken only from within by 
providing, in the leading countries, first of all, for a high and 
steady level of domestic consumption. 

2. Still, it must be admitted that in such important areas 
as Britain and the European Continent west of Russia, import 
demands for essential foodstuffs and raw materials will, for 
a long time to come, make domestic employment itself de- 
pendent on international exchange. For this reason the 
industrial structure of those regions will have to be reor- 
ganized in such a way as to allow for a new international 
division of labor. This implies a reduction of staple indus- 
tries in favor of finishing industries and of the production of 
specialties requiring a high degree of skill or technical organi- 
zation. 
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Rehabilitation of the devastated areas will have to proceed 
with these long period trends in mind. The tragic disaster 

of the air war over Europe is removing one of the major 
problems of industrial Europe: the overinvestment in heavy 
industries and their excessive local concentration. At the 
same time, by spreading out her industries into Central and 
South Eastern Europe, Nazi Germany has unwittingly con- 
tributed to the equalization of the conditions of production 
onthe Continent. This does not mean that each single plant 
recently established in this area will prove a permanent asset. 
On the contrary, international assistance in maintaining and 
expanding these emergency investments will have to be ap- 
portioned according to their contribution to a new inter- 
regional division of labor. 

The physical destruction of the war is befalling the very 
areas which are in need of industrial reorganization. This, 
together with the fact that reconstruction can be achieved 
only with foreign help, creates a unique opportunity for 
large-scale and long-period investment planning. Neither 
economic nationalism nor feelings of revenge nor short-term 
interests of investors must interfere with the supreme goal 
of reintegrating industrial Europe within itself and with the 
wider world. 

3. The rehabilitation of Europe and Asia is certain to swell 
the export figures in all categories—foodstuffs, raw materials, 
consumers and producers goods—during the first few years 
after the war. There is great danger that this transitory 
boom in international trade will be misinterpreted in the 
exporting countries, and will lead to malinvestments as was 
the case with agriculture after the first world war. If, how- 
ever, this mistake can be avoided, these emergency demands 
and even more the development of the productive resources in 
backward countries will have a very beneficial effect on the 
old established industries, especially of Britain and also of the 
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U. S. A. A breathing space will thus be provided during 
which the conversion not only of the war industries but also 
of other overexpanded staple industries to long-period peace- 
time production can be completed. 

During the early stages of industrialization import de- 
mands for mass consumption goods and staple equipment are 
usually high. Therefore curtailment of the corresponding 
industries in the exporting countries can be gradual, sparing 
the former investors excessive losses. Extended over a period 
of one or even two decades, the whole process of reorganiza- 
tion in the old industrial countries should not prove difficult, 
provided that its inevitability and direction can be made as 
evident to investors and guardians of economic policy as was 
the trend of expansion during the nineteenth century. 

4. If the foregoing conclusions are valid the position of the 
United States in the post-war world economy will be rather 
complex. As was stated above, she is technically in a position 
to withdraw progressively from the world market in favor 
of an economic regime of thoroughgoing autarchy. Her 
unique status of combining the largest share in world exports 
with the smallest export ratio of all industrial countries even 
makes it possible for her to couple a policy of self-sufficiency 
with economic imperialism: by exchanging her export surplus 
for property titles in the importing countries. There being 
no other source of large capital exports, no economic power 
will exist in the post-war world which could break so despotic 
a rule by the United States over the world market. 

The picture looks different if political considerations are 
taken into account. Even post-war America will not be 
strong enough to stand alone. A new isolationism would 
have to include not only the whole Western Hemisphere, but 
also West Africa and the Western Pacific. Colonial prob- 
lems of a novel kind and, above all, an economic settlement 
with Latin America, could not be evaded. Much wider will 
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be the international economic commitments if a permanent 
alliance is concluded with Britain. If, moreover, the Moscow 
and Teheran Declarations are to be translated into reality, 
the United States will have to take the lead in reconstructing 
as well as in developing the distressed areas of the world. This 
implies not only capital exports of gigantic dimensions but 
the opening of the domestic market to industrial imports 
and a fair arrangement on the division of export markets with 
her strongest competitor: Great Britain. 

A policy of international co-operation promises also eco- 
nomic returns to the United States, since it will certainly 
facilitate her return to peace-time conditions. From the 
point of view, however, of the successful reconstruction of 
the Old World and the political stabilization of the globe, such 
a policy is not only desirable but indispensable. Being the 
only world power which is not committed by her economic 
structure either to autarchy or to high pressure international- 
ism, the United States will be free to lead the new trend in 
world economics. 
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We are absolutely assured of having reached ultimate truth 
only if “science and conscience” are in full agreement, as Proud- 
hon magnificently puts it. Nothing can be true in social science 
that violates justice. 

FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 
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The Future of Free Enterprise 
By Epuarp HEIMANN 


FREE ENTERPRISE has built America; it has become the focal 
point of the American tradition. Critics too easily forget 
how much the system of political liberty owes to free enter- 
prise. It is free enterprise which pushes back political 
tyranny by exempting one most important section of human 
activities from the jurisdiction of government. Political 
liberty is a product of the bourgeois world, and it is not by 
mere chance that the present grave danger to political liberty 
all over the world coincides with a parallel danger to the 
system of free enterprise. Truthfulness and fairness demand 
that this be emphatically stated by way of introduction to 
considerations of a much more critical nature.’ 

It is no less true, however, that free enterprise also destroys 
liberty. For the unrestrained liberty of the strong cannot 
fail to violate the liberty of the weak, both of weaker com- 
petitors and of dependent employees. The defenselessness of 
the weaker competitors ultimately makes them dependent 
employees. This is the social problem of capitalism, and it is 
not simply solved, as too many advocates of free enterprise 
would have it, by larger outputs. Justice is not a mere by- 
product of efficiency. It follows that Liberty must not be 
regarded as the exclusive and supreme value, but must be 
subordinated to Justice. There can be no Justice without 
Liberty, for man is entitled to his freedom; but Justice must 
also delimit Liberty in order to preserve it as freedom for all. 


‘The wisdom of Franz Oppenheimer’s heroic struggle, not only against the distortion 
of free enterprise by feudal landed property, but also for free enterprise against all forms 
of State socialism, can be much better appreciated today than a generation ago, when the 
State was invoked as the guarantor of economic liberty against economic tyranny. We 
do not infer that the State should be kept out of the economic field altogether but we do 
infer that we should honor and heed Oppenheimer’s critical attitude toward the State, 
Particularly when we appeal for its help. This point is developed further in my article, 

Franz Oppenheimer’s Economic Ideas,” Social Research, February, 1944. 
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With all these grave defects in the system of free enter- 
prise, the principal objection to the system, nevertheless, arises 
from its technical malfunctioning. The social difficulty, 
some advocates of the system feel, is something one has to take 
into the bargain as the price of its many great achievements; 
but the economic crisis means that the system does not live 
up to its own standards. It is generally agreed that the system 
will be able to survive only if it can provide the people with 
reasonably full employment. An evaluation of the future 
prospects of the economy in the light of this condition is the 
concern of the present inquiry. 

It is a commonplace to say that the system of free enter- 
prise is dynamic. The center of its dynamic power is in the 
heavy industries, and in them the crisis centers, too. It is they 
which have to turn out the means of growth to be used in all 
expanding branches of production. Such growth takes the 
two forms of expansion, to cover wider areas, and of intensifi- 
cation, to equip the workers with more powerful machinery 
per head. More machines are the means of expansion, more 
complicated machines the means of intensification. 

Machines, and the buildings to house them, are durable 
goods. This year’s machine does not replace last year’s ma- 
chine but is added on top of it. That is why a point of 
saturation is reached sooner or later, and why the production 
of all durable goods is liable to violent fluctuations. In a 
period of rapid growth the machine-building industries are 
fully utilized; once the new demand has been met, the best 
they can hope for is orders for the annual replacement quota. 
If their size is geared to the pace of rapid expansion and in- 
tensification of the industrial system, any slackening of that 
pace spells unemployment to them; they can prosper only 
with an undiminished rate of growth of the system. 

Whether the machine-building industries can hope for such 
a rate of further growth is our problem. It is to be discussed 
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under its longer range aspect, one that looks beyond the first 
post-war boom which will be dominated by the huge amounts 
of stored-up money. 

Our analysis will proceed in terms of the saving-investment 
doctrine. Those engaged in the building of machines and 
houses, as of other investment goods, thereby acquire a title 
to consumption goods embodied in their incomes from their 
jobs; they expect to spend their incomes for such goods. But 
they do not produce such goods, while those who do also want 
toconsume them. Any investment, and industrial growth in 
particular, thus produces an excess demand for consumption 
goods. On the other hand, not all the income that gives a title 
to consumption goods is employed to buy such goods. Part 
of the income is saved, where saving means non-consumption; 
and the savings quota becomes larger as people become richer. 
So for steady employment, (intended) investment should at 
leat be equal to (intended) saving. The question as to 
whether it is likely to be so is the technical form of the prob- 
lem of the future of free enterprise. 

Three factors are likely to determine that future. 

The first is the wave of technological innovations now 
under way in aviation, refrigeration, plastics, etc. Innova- 
tion always is the strongest incentive to investment; no one 
can afford to lag behind. The period between the Napoleonic 
Wars and the First World War, the century of the incredible 
development of capitalism, was also a period of most rapid 
technological development in several fields. Canals, rail- 
roads, electricity, chemistry, and finally automobiles have 
initiated the successive prosperity and boom periods of capi- 
talism. Likewise a new industrial revolution may give a new 
impetus to free enterprise. 

The critics of free enterprise cannot have it both ways. 
They freely predict a wave of monopolization as the conse- 
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quence of the new technological developments inaugurated 
by the exigencies of the war. This obviously presupposes such 
capital requirements for the new technology that only the 
biggest firms will be in a position to meet them. Should this 
prediction materialize, then we would have plenty of worries 
about the middle classes, about labor, about democratic goy- 
ernment, but none whatever about employment. For such 
a wave of innovations would mean additional investments on 
a very large scale. 

It is true that the TNEC, when it investigated the nature 
of modern inventions a few years ago, came to the conclusion 
that these are, to a large extent, of the capital-saving type, 
meaning that the new machines cost less capital than their 
predecessors did. If so, the conclusion runs, this new indus- 
trial revolution, contrary to the old one, will not increase 
total investment at all; the new machines will simply be 
ordered as the depreciation funds allow. But this conclusion 
is rash. Cheaper production through cheaper machines, in- 
stead of through costlier machines, may become so attractive 
that, while the individual machine is cheaper than its prede- 
cessor, the total of the machine orders may still exceed the 
total value of the fewer costlier machines of the preceding 
type. Whether this occurs depends on the degree of the 
expansion. Total investment may still grow. 

The second factor to be considered is the development of 
the population curve, or more specifically, the downward 
trend of the birth rate. The growth of the population, for 
several generations, has depended on the decline in the birth 
rate being offset by a declining death rate. Since this cannot 
continue forever, the growth of the population will stop or 
be reversed. 

Professor Hans Neisser has effectively blasted one pessi- 
mistic argument that used to be associated with the decline 
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of the total population.* The argument ran that a stable 
population would save more than a growing one. Neisser 
shows that the dissaving (spending out of savings), which 
has to be deducted from the savings in order to arrive at the 
figure of the net savings, will be larger in a stable than in a 
growing population. For in the former the ratio of old to 
young people is larger, it is an aging structure; and the old 
are likely to dissave the amounts they saved in their younger 
years for the very purpose of spending these sums after their 
retirement. In a growing structure, contrariwise, the sta- 
tistical superiority of the younger strata over the old, and of 
the new saving over the dissaving, is likely to be stronger. 
This is convincing reasoning. 

It does not fully invalidate, however, the pessimistic argu- 
ment from the declining total population, in my opinion. 
This argument rests primarily on the changing directions in 
the demand for goods as the population declines. A growing 
population has an increasing demand for dwelling space, and 
buildings happen to be the most capital-intensive of all goods, 
the ones whose production involves the largest investment. 
Every major boom in the historical development of capital- 
ism was accompanied by, or rather inaugurated by, a housing 
boom, and in the absence of a housing boom the upswing 
always remains half-hearted. When Professor Joseph Schum- 
peter objects’ that a stationary population would replace 
more houses by more luxuries, he seems to miss the point; not 
every demand is as good as any other demand, and the pro- 
duction of personal services or many luxury articles would 
not be equivalent in invested capital to the production of 
housing. It is a well-known argument in business cycle 
studies that a mere shift in demand from such goods as require 
a capital-intensive production to other goods whose produc- 


2“The Economics of a Stationary Population,” to be published shortly in Social 
Research, 


“Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy,” p. 114. 
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tion is less capital-intensive may lead to a slump, because of 
the unfavorable effects of that shift on the machine-building 
industries. 

What may be questioned is the presupposition of our 
reasoning, the decline of the total population. At the moment 
the figure is upward bound. We do not know, as long as the 
war is on, whether this is only the short-lived upward move- 
ment associated with every war, or a real turn of the tide, a 
real revival of democratic vitality and morality after the 
excesses of a Malthusianism which went far beyond the pales 
of its legitimacy. Should the new trend prove to be perma- 
nent, our problem would be solved. But there is, so far, little 
to support that expectation. 

The third factor which must be considered is economic 
nationalism. Industrialization of pre-industrial structures 
long seemed to provide the heavy industries of the advanced 
countries with an insatiable demand for their products. Nay, 
there was a school of thought which held that only such 
outlets into pre-industrial structures prolonged the lease of 
life of the laissez-faire system, and that in order to secure 
those outlets the system was forced into imperialism and wars. 
Now it is remarkable that the boom of the twenties, a boom 
that was as violent as any boom has ever been, did not rest on 
any such expansion, and was even accompanied by the most 
sensational contraction of the area accessible to the machine- 
building industries of the Western world, as Russia and, toa 
minor degree, China, shut themselves off from foreign sup- 
pliers. These two countries would have been an immense field 
for capital imports from the West. But, for reasons of 
political independence, they chose to modernize themselves 
by economizing on their own resources despite the appallingly 
low standard of living of their people. In the twenties the 
driving power of the boom was such that it dwarfed even that 
tremendous drain. In assessing the factors that will deter- 
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mine the prospects of American industry in the future, how- 
ever, this potential reduction of the field of its operations 
counts heavily. And no one can say at this juncture to what 
extent the example of the two may be followed by other 
“young” countries. 

On the other hand, these two major countries, as well as 
many others, may be forced by the unparalleled ravages of 
this war to renounce any such nationalistic ambition, however 
justified it may have appeared under the special circum- 
stances. The reconstruction demand, however financed, may 
far exceed anything that the most powerful industries of the 
world can supply for a long time to come, particularly if we 
include, as we should do for both political and economic 
reasons, that half of the globe which has not been touched by 
the war but abides in such a degree of misery and squalor that 
it appears unable to emerge from its poverty without outside 
help. A TVA on the Danube, the Congo, the Amazon, and 
on many other rivers, would be a good thing for us indeed. 
What one may doubt is that such reconstruction, organized 
as it would probably be on an international basis, could still 
be classified as in the free market, since the international flow 
of purchasing power would be fully planned. 

Our survey leads to the conclusion that, while the probable 
trend of the population development is unfavorable to the 
prospects of full employment under a system of free enter- 
prise, the technological outlook and that for reconstruction 
seem to encourage the expectation that the system will sur- 
vive. 

There are two reasons, however, why we would not go as 
far as that. In the first place, the outlook is much too uncer- 
tain to permit the government to adopt an attitude of indif- 
ference toward the employment question. The government 
has to stand by, even if free enterprise is put into control 
once more, ready to step in at a moment’s notice, if needed. 
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Its intervention would have to assume, as in the past but in a 
more systematic manner, the form of public investment and 
building, on the one hand, and of public consumption, on the 
other hand, to supplement a slackening private investment 
and demand. 

Should this come to pass, we would no longer have a system 
of free enterprise but a mixed system, consisting of a private 
sector for liberty and a public sector for full employment and 
justice. There is no economic reason why such a system 
should not be perfectly workable. Whether it would 
work depends on the spokesmen for free enterprise. Their 
claims should be kept in proportion with the performance of 
their system; they should claim exclusive control, as far as 
economic reasoning goes, only if they were sure that they 
can provide us with full employment. 

If they can, in the second place, there would not only be the 
specter of monopoly with its political implication of irre- 
sponsible power. Nay, even in the narrowest technical reason- 
ing, we would be right back where we came from. There 
is no reason to assume that the force of the boom would not 
spend itself once more, sooner or later; no mysterious law but 
the simple logic of durable goods would drive toward the 
saturation point of the demand. The more the boom would 
resemble the typical booms of the rising phase of capitalism, 
the surer it would give way, sooner or later, to a typical de- 
pression. We must not forget that no one could blame the 
depression of 1929 on governmental interference or crushing 
taxes. And critics may raise the question how often we are 
to be required to give business the “chance” for which it 
clamors. 

Our result is undecided, but rather favorable for the short 
run, while highly sceptical about the prospects of the long 


run.* 


* This paper was read in a symposium with Dr. Beardsley Ruml in the series of Littauer 
lectures at Hunter College in November, 1943. 


National Planning Within the Free 
Enterprise System 


By GLENN E. Hoover 


THERE IS A GROWING BELIEF that we are entering an Age of 
Planning, but the plans thus far produced are few in number 
and rather misty in outline. We have nothing analogous to 
the Beveridge Report, and even at the crack-pot level, our 
output of plans is far below what it was when the Great De- 
pression provided so many with abundant leisure. 

Since almost all economic plans involve governmental 
action, the President created a National Resources Planning 
Board whose report was transmitted to the Congress in March, 
1943. The Congress looked at the report—presumably—and 
refused to renew the Board’s appropriation. At the very 
threshold of the Planning Age, the Congressional economy 
axe, rusty from long disuse, cut down what might have been 
the most significant agency in Washington. 

The people’s representatives, even in their recent malev- 
olent mood, might not have delivered this coup de grace if 
the Board’s personnel had been more distinguished. The men 
of Capitol Hill, to reassure themselves, are wont to administer 
an official boot to somebody or something at irregular inter- 
vals, but they are human enough to prefer to kick the weak 
rather than the strong. To say that the Board was weak is 
not to pass judgment on the capacity of its three members, 
but that it lacked prestige will be evident to every reader who 
tries to recall the name of any one of them. Wisdom, of 
course, may come from the mouths of the unknown as well 
as from babes and sucklings but in these hurried times the 
contributions of the unknown are but lightly esteemed. 

Despite the relative obscurity of its authors, the report 
might have exercised greater influence had it not provoked 
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serious criticism from competent and non-political observers, 
Professor Myron W. Watkins, reviewing the report in The 
American Economic Review for September, 1943, described 
the Board’s “Plans for Action by State and Local Govern- 
ments and Regions” as “so nebulous that they scarcely deserve 
to rank as plans.” The Board stressed the need for “assisting” 
the conversion of private industry, “readjusting” war boom 
towns and “strengthening” employment service. To which, 
Professor Watkins retorts: “In reality, this is not planning at 
all; it is preaching.” And he asks: “Are the canons of candor 
and plain-speaking satisfied by a plea for ‘a dynamic economy 
. . . with a fair distribution of the resultant gains’?” _ Inso- 
far as the report is vague, windy and redolent of reform, it 
does indeed smack of preaching, in the very worst sense of 
that word, and the prestige of the report and the Board 
itself, suffers accordingly. 

Another defect of the report is that, while professing to 
rely on the expansion of the free enterprise system, it shows 
little understanding of the operation of that system or the 
institutional framework it requires. Although the report 
does not disclose the ideology on which it is based, The New 
Republic, which hails it as a “Charter for America,” insists 
that “it is the culmination of a considerable history of 
economic thinking,” the basic idea of which, “‘comes partly 
from the socialist tradition” and from “men like Thorstein 
Veblen, John A. Hobson, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Lord Keynes 
and Alvin H. Hansen.” 

These are indeed distinguished men, but a report based on 
their economic theories should show some awareness of the 
opposition they have encountered. That we may rely on 
“pump-priming,” remain indifferent to a growing national 
debt, and dispel depressions through governmental control of 
investment are ideas which fall far short of being generally 


1 The New Republic, Part Two, April 19, 1943. 
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accepted. The one living American on whose ideas the report 
was chiefly based (if The New Republic tip-off is correct) 
is Alvin Hansen, and, with no attempt to disparage him, it 
may be said that his ideas find readier acceptance in Wash- 
ington than among his fellow economists. 


The Way to Full Employment 


THE REPORT IS WIDE in scope and we must limit our observa- 
tions to the section entitled “Plans for Underwriting Employ- 
ment.” In view of the importance of this problem it is 
surprising to find that the Board disposes of it in the four 
recommendations which follow: 

1. “Formal acceptance by the Federal Government of responsibility for 
insuring jobs at decent pay to all those able to work regardless of whether 
or not chey can pass a means test.” 

2. “The preparation of plans and programs in addition to those recom- 
mended under Public Works, for all kinds of socially useful work other 
than construction, arranged according to the variety of abilities and loca- 
tion of persons seeking employment.” 

3. “Expansion of the functions of the Employment Service.” 

4. “Establishment of a permanent ‘Work Administration’ under an ap- 
propriate Federal agency to administer the provision of jobs of socially 
desirable work for the otherwise unemployed.” 


These proposals seem to add up to a bigger, permanent 
and more costly WPA, which certainly heads the list of things 
we are not fighting for. No Dr. Gallup is needed to discover 
that the American workers prefer, instead, jobs in private 
industry. The Board, however, by its emphasis on unem- 
ployment insurance and the WPA device, takes at the outset 
a defeatist position with respect to the outlook for full, 
private employment. It seems never to have considered the 
possibility of using public funds to stimulate private em- 
ployment, a solution which would involve no ‘“‘means test,” 
no loafing on public pay-rolls and no large administrative 
bureaucracy. 
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The present war has demonstrated again (and, let us hope, 
for all time) that the government, by the expenditure of 
public funds, can call forth the maximum utilization of oy; 
human and natural resources. In other words it can assure 
full employment and this it can do without putting the un- 
employed on the public pay-roll. It need only subsidize the 
private production of the goods and services we need— 
military supplies in time of war, and civilian goods in time of 
peace. We are beginning to learn that the nation may 
profit from the expenditure of public money to increase our 
housing, improve our highways, provide more bath tubs, 
refrigerators, locomotives, motor coaches, etc., even though 
they are not to become government property. Our people 
will benefit from them as much or more than if they were 
owned and managed by the government. When we once 
realize that the only practical alternatives to the subsidiza- 
tion of such production are the dole or the WPA, the issue 
will not long be in doubt. 


The Neglected Problem of Wage Rates 


ANY GOVERNMENT which would assure full employment 
must first determine the minimum wage which it proposes 
to make available to all. The Board, it wil! be recalled, 
merely recommended that the Federal government assure 
jobs “‘at decent pay.” Such a vague formula is the delight 
of politicians, but it is the despair of economists, for it avoids 
the central issue. To provide employment for all who will 
accept five dollars per day is one thing, but to provide such 
employment at a minimum wage of ten dollars is something 
else again. 

The question of wage rates lies at the heart of the full em- 
ployment problem, and those who would plan our economy 
should display some knowledge of the way in which the price 
of a given grade of labor affects the demand for it. The 
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sterile argument over whether or not labor is a “commodity” 
has tended to obscure the fact that, at any point in time, more 
labor of a given grade will be demanded at a lower wage than 
at a higher one. If, either by union action or by law, the 
wage is fixed at a point where the supply of workers exceeds 
the demand, unemployment inevitably results. Those who 
are unwilling to face this unpleasant fact should refrain from 
practicing the planning art. 


The Three Alternative Solutions 


IT WILL DO LITTLE GOOD to insist that employers have a moral 
obligation to provide jobs for all returned service men, or to 
threaten them with increasing doses of socialism if full em- 
ployment is not provided. After this war, as before, em- 
ployers will add to their working force so long as it is profit- 
able to do so, but beyond that they cannot go, even if they 
would. If we are not to permit wages to fall to a point at 
which all labor could be profitably employed, we can either 
put the unemployed on government pay-rolls, or we can 
subsidize private production until all the workers are ab- 
sorbed. These are the three alternatives, and there are no 
others. 

A logical case can be made for insisting that no able-bodied 
person should receive either relief or private charity until he 
had first sold his services for the best wage he could secure in 
a free market. This policy, if relentlessly pursued, should 
result in full employment, and if the minimum wage thus 
determined appeared too low, it could be supplemented by 
government payments. The size of such supplemental pay- 
ments would be limited by our economic resources and our 
charitable inclinations. Such a program, however, would 
entail the destruction of labor unions, minimum wage laws, 
and every monopoly practice and device that obstructs the 
free market. 
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In the short run, therefore, such a program is politically 
impossible, whatever its virtues might ultimately prove to 
be. The exigencies of the moment seem always to preclude 
the adoption of the best course; we can only select one that 
is less stupid than some others. Since neither our institutions 
nor our mental “sets” will permit wages to fall until all 
workers can find employment, we must choose between 
subsidizing private employment or putting the unemployed 
on public pay-rolls. 

With the WPA fiasco behind us, we should consider the sub- 
sidy device, not as an aid to weak or sick industries, but as a 
means to full employment. It is very doubtful if it should 
be used to maintain a merchant marine, international air 
lines or a domestic sugar industry whose costs may always 
exceed those of their foreign competitors. It may very 
properly be used, however, to make certain that our private 
enterprise system will offer employment to every able-bodied 
person who wants to work. But its use should be restricted 
to those periods when the wage of the lowest grade of labor 
falls below the determined standard. 

A chief merit of the subsidy device is that it can be put 
into effect promptly. Depressions resemble fires in that they 
may be easily controlled if prompt measures are taken, but 
otherwise they must burn themselves out. The creation of 
administrative agencies for the direct employment of work- 
ers requires too much time, and the operation of these 
agencies is too clumsy to provide us with the quick adjust- 
ments that are needed to assure full employment. For in- 
stance, a subsidy could be paid for residential construction 
begun within three months and completed within six or nine 
months, and such a plan would provide a prompt stimulus 
to the construction industry and all the industries dependent 
upon it. If, however, we were to wait until the Federal or 
local housing authorities were to acquire sites, prepare plans, 
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call for bids, etc., such public housing might be as ineffective 
as were certain public expenditures during the depression. 
Speed is of the essence of any device, speed and the certainty 
that it will be employed. With this certainty established 
we may shed once and for all the paralyzing fear that has 
been disseminated by the exponents of the ““mature economy” 
argument. 
The State Enterprise Alternative 

THE FRIENDS of the free enterprise system, even though they 
cannot see a socialist conspirator under every official bed in 
Washington, must question every proposal to expand the 
public pay-roll. Socialism, like Inflation, comes in “incre- 
ments of 3%” and it is more likely to come from a policy 
of drifting than from conspiratorial or revolutionary action. 
Those who, like the members of the late Planning Board, 
would prevent unemployment by a revival of the WPA de- 
vice, may honestly deny their predilection for a collectivist 
society, but their plans, if adopted, would nevertheless lead 
in that direction. 

We must recall that no government can ever again permit 
a prolonged depression to run its course. Mass unemploy- 
ment is too obviously an avoidable evil. There is in fact no 
danger of persistent mass unemployment, but if we devise 
nothing better than an expansion of public works and an 
augmented WPA, the collectivist sector of our economy 
will grow at the expense of the private enterprise sector, and 
we shall have, as one of the fruits of victory, an economic 
system that will be hard to distinguish from those of the Axis 


powers. 
The limited planning needed to achieve full employment 
in a free enterprise system is a task for the bold rather than the 
timid. We need the courage and the confidence, but not the 
methods, of the leaders of the Soviet Union. While our 
leaders are trembling for fear of mass unemployment in the 
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post-war years, Moscow is reputedly insisting that German 
workers shall be brought into the Soviet Union to assist jn 
the work of reconstruction. Nor can it be claimed that the 
Soviet Union can provide full employment only because it has 
been devastated, or because its economy is not yet “matured,” 
The simple truth is that our wants, as theirs, are unlimited, 
and if we cannot devise a free enterprise system which will 
afford full employment, the drift towards socialism will be 
inevitable. 

It is a national misfortune that the NRPB, our first goy- 
ernmental planning agency, came to its end “not with a bang, 
but a whimper.” Every American yearns for some assurance 
from our government that when the war ends we shall not 
take the old road back to another Great Depression and then 
combat it with the same fumbling and futile methods that 
were employed in the thirties. Neither the President nor the 
Congress have sufficient prestige in economic matters to quell 
the doubts which paralyze the will and confidence required 
for the post-war era. 

We need a new national planning agency which should 
include nationally known figures in the field of business, gov- 
ernment and economics. Any planning, to be effective, 
must be the work of the most respected men in the country, 
men who harbor no political ambitions and who are not sub- 
servient either to the President or the Congress. They should 
formulate and evaluate plans for assuring jobs for all, both by 
subsidizing private employment and by direct employment 
in the WPA fashion, or some reasonable combination of these 
alternatives. 

With these alternative plans before them, the American 
people could discuss the issues involved, clarify their thinking, 
and perhaps develop such a preponderance of opinion as could 
not be ignored in Washington. Unfortunately, we have no 
constitutional machinery for conducting a “solemn refer- 
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endum” of the kind that obtains in other democracies. There 
the cabinet may dissolve parliament and “go to the people” 
by calling a general election which will reflect the popular 
will. Our elections are held only because a particular time 
has elapsed, and too often, when the election is over, no one 
can tell what the mandate of the people is, so far as any par- 
ticular policy is concerned. 

Nevertheless, with alternate economic plans properly pre- 
pared, every cracker-box in the land would come to life, and 
we would have a debate “heard ’round the world.” All 
would, we trust, assume that in the future it will be politically 
impossible to tolerate the crowning stupidity of mass unem- 
ployment, and we could therefore choose between subsidizing 
private unemployment or resurrecting the WPA. Because 
the NRPB could not or would not set the stage for such a 
debate, its report, hailed by The New Republic as a “Charter 
for America,” will remain pretty largely unread, and its 
authors pretty largely forgotten. 
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Fascism and Communism are but the logical inference drawn 
from the premise that free competition will inevitably bring 
about monopoly capitalism with all its collateral conditions, 
crises, mass-unemployment, imperialism, wars for the world 
market and resources, and so on. There is no task more urgent 
in our generation than that of spreading the knowledge that 
really free competition, not its historical travesty, does not lead 
to monopoly gains and monopoly capitalism, and that, therefore, 
the central assumption of totalitarianism has not the slightest 
foundation in science. 

FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 


Optimum Income Distribution as a 
Goal of Public Policy 


By RAINER SCHICKELE™ 


It is for the heart to suggest our prob- 
lems; it is for the intellect to solve them. 
The only position for which the intellect 
is primarily adapted is to be the servant 
of the social sympathies. 


AuGusTE COMTE 


Ir Is THE THESIS of this essay that the economic policies of a 
humanitarian-democratic society should be directed toward 
two economic master-goals: (1) maximization of the social 
product, and (2) optimization of income distribution. These 
master-ends are considered “ultimate” with respect to eco- 
nomic analysis, but are derived from central tenets of 
humanitarian ideology. The first of these goals has consti- 
tuted the center of economic science since its inception; the 
second has not been recognized as an end in its own right, but 
merely as an incidental aspect of the first. Hence, until 
recently, problems of income distribution have escaped sys- 
tematic analytical treatment. Both economic ends are ex- 
pressed by two analytical norms, the productive and the 
distributive, in terms that can be given empirical content, and 
which make it possible objectively to evaluate economic 
policies designed to promote the economic welfare of the 
people. 

Economic policies are conceived as means to the two eco- 
nonic master-ends of the social economy. Society, on behalf 
of its members, functions as the actor in a means-end schema 
of socio-economic action, by making deliberate choices be- 
tween alternative courses of policy. The analytical frame- 


* The writer is indebted to the Social Science Research Council for the post-doctoral 
fellowship in 1939-40, during which period the ideas expressed in this paper began to take 
form. He gratefully acknowledges the counsel of his colleagues at Iowa State College, 
and especially of Professors T. W. Schultz and A. C. Bunce. 
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work of economic science requires the explicit introduction 
of evidence pertaining to purposive, goal-directed activities 
of people, to problems of choice. The means-end schema 
offers a promising method for the task of defining and in- 
terpreting the economic ends people pursue, the means they 
employ and the conditions which limit their choice.’ Eco- 
nomics is still woefully deficient in analytical concepts and 
devices which furnish an objective basis for evaluating the 
relative appropriateness of economic policies. 

Since people are often pursuing conflicting ends simul- 
taneously, they must order those ends according to priorities, 
The ground on which the rankings are made is usually emo- 
tional or ethical; yet it remains the economist’s task to ob- 
serve such priority rankings of conflicting ends objectively 
and introduce them as data in his analysis. It is beyond the 
scope of economic science to probe into the origin of value 
judgments, into the ethical structure of ideologies. It is, 
however, distinctly the task of economics to comprehend the 
empirical reflections of transcendental values and ideologies 
which affect economic behavior and, consequently, the eco- 
nomic processes of production and distribution. 


Derivation of Empirical Ends from Ideologies 
No ECONOMIST can evade introducing value judgments held, 
ends pursued, customs adhered to by the people whose eco- 
nomic behavior he is studying. Even the “purest” of economic 
theorists introduces them by way of a few abstract assump- 
tions and restrictive conditions: The end of economic activity 
is the maximization of want satisfaction—that is about all. 
The institutional conditions postulated are those of private 
property and a competitive market—and that is about all. 


1 See Talcott Parsons, “Structure of Social Action,” 1937, pp. 43-51 and 737-48. 

2 See Veblen, “Science in Modern Civilization,” p. 233 ff. “It is characteristic of the 
school that whenever an element of the cultural fabric, an institution, or any institutional 
phenomenon, is involved in the facts with which the theory is occupied, such institutional 
facts are taken for granted, denied, or explained away.” 
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Even the more recent studies in monopolistic and imperfect 
competition are merely modifications which have substan- 
tially increased the empirical relevance of certain analytical 
models, but which show the same tendency to become rapidly 
stereotyped as was true for the formal conditions of perfect 
competition. After stipulating a generalized end, and a few 
arbitrarily restrictive conditions, one settles down to the satis- 
fying task of elaborating mathematically formalized relation- 
ships of factors, and enjoys the admiration and immunity 
which the academic world extends to the exact sciences. 

But the ends that motivate people and the conditions that 
limit their choices, are far from being simple and constant. 
They are complex and in flux. Hence, economics, if it is to 
furnish insight into problems of economic reality, must 
scrutinize these ends and conditions which influence and limit 
economic behavior. 

Now it is true that many ends and many institutional con- 
ditions are reflections of ideologies, beliefs, ethical values; they 
belong to fields of knowledge in which the economist has little 
competence.’ He must take the findings of the other dis- 
ciplines of the social sciences (as well as the primary observa- 
tions he himself makes about human beings as individuals and 
groups) and translate them into terms which fit into the 
analytical system of economics in order to increase its rele- 
vance to reality.‘ 

The Declaration of Independence begins with the solemn 
pronouncement: ““We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 


_ “He must have some, like the doctor who must know something about chemistry, 
biology, and psychology. It would be so much better for the development of economic 
science, if the economist would emulate the doctor’s rather than the physicist’s temper— 
if emulate he must. 

* See Talcott Parsons, “Sociological Elements in Economic Thought. II. The Analyti- 
cal Factor View,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Aug. 1935. The methodological con- 
siderations presented in this essay form, in part, the ground from which the following 
discussion takes off. 
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their creator with certain inalienable rights; that among them 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed; . . .” 
No one can deny that the ideology which is sharply epit- 
omized in this declaration of the rights of man, has oriented 
and molded the behavior of individuals and governments 
through more than a century and a half, and is reflected in 
innumerable aspects of concrete economic life.* 

From the general tenets of this humanitarian ideology it is 
possible to derive two dominant economic ends whose degrees 
of actual attainment can be observed empirically: The first 
of these, the maximization of the social product, of the 
“National Income,” indeed underlies the whole body of classi- 
cal and modern theory of value; the second, the optimum dis- 
tribution of the social product among the members of a 
society, however, is very inadequately recognized in the ana- 
lytical framework of economic science. 


The Productive Norm 
Ir HAS BEEN DEMONSTRATED unequivocally that the impos- 
ing structure of economic theory proper, which treats of the 
determination of values of goods and services in a competitive 
market, is squarely based upon the utilitarian philosophic doc- 
trine that every individual strives to maximize pleasure and 
minimize pain according to a fairly standardized plan which 
is part of the “natural law.” Classical value theory cannot 
be divorced from this presupposition of some sort of “hedon- 
istic calculus” of pleasure and pain.* However questionable 


5 An economist need not form any judgment of his own about the rightness or wrong- 
ness of the humanitarian doctrine. All he must do is recognize the humanitarian aspects 
in the economic life of society as he finds them, and formulate analytical concepts that 
can serve as receptacles of these objectively observed, factual manifestations of the humani- 
tarian ideology. 

6 G. F. Myrdal, Das Politische Element in der National-oekonomischen Doktrinbildung, 
1929; the more recent discussion on inter-personal utility comparisons by Hutchinson, 
Kaldor, Harrod, Lange and others has brought this epistemological issue into bold reliet, 
substantiating the essence of the above statement. 
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the validity of that supposition may be, this is not the issue 
with which we are concerned here. 

For our present purpose the important aspect of this phase 
of the utilitarian doctrine is its inherent equalitarian indi- 
vidualism: every individual is endowed with the urge to maxi- 
mize pleasure, and with the right to do so by participating in 
the market on equal footing with everybody else. The notion 
of a competitive market whose function it is to gauge the 
consumer’s preferences by price relations that will allocate 
the productive agents according to the “sovereign” wishes of 
the consumers, rests upon the conception of a casteless society. 
Each member, each consumer registers his demand in the 
market, regardless of his social status or occupational func- 
tion. His “pursuit of happiness,” in one of its economic 
aspects, consists of his freedom to exercise consumer’s choice, 
and the market price of a good registers its position on his 
scale of preference. Hence, the sum total of all economic 
goods produced in a humanitarian social order, and only in 
such an order, can be measured by multiplying the quantities 
of goods and services by their respective prices. It follows 
that the greater that “social product” is, the greater is the 
economic part of “happiness” which each member of society 
is pursuing.’ 

It is one of the outstanding achievements of Pigou that he 
has derived from the vague and transcendental notion of 
“general welfare” a useful analytical concept of “economic 
welfare” which is subject to the “test of accessibility to a 
money measure.”* By restricting the concept of economic 


‘ Assuming, of course, constant purchasing power of money. It should be obvious 
that this course of reasoning does not apply to a caste society or a totalitarian war economy. 
Different analytical norms must be established for them.—For a powerful attack against 
this line of reasoning, see C. E. Ayres, “Economic Value and Scientific Synthesis,” Am. 
Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. I, No. 4 (July, 1942), p. 343-60. Much of Professor Ayres’ 
criticism of the economic theory of value is irrefutable. For the purpose of the present 
paper, however, I shall ignore these epistemological issues and take prices simply as weights 
applied to the quantities of different goods in the construction of a composite index of 
physical volume of production. 
* A. C. Pigou, “Economics of Welfare,” 4th ed., p. 11. 
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welfare “to that part of social welfare that can be brought 
directly or indirectly into relation with the measuring-rod of 
money,” it becomes possible to give it empirical content, to 
assign objectively observable facts to that symbol. This 
restriction by no means implies that the non-economic parts 
of social welfare are unimportant; in fact they may be domi- 
nant in the sense that people are willing to sacrifice economic 
welfare for the sake of achieving higher degrees of non-eco- 
nomic welfare ends. Pigou, therefore, does not conceive of 
economic welfare as a “barometer or index of total welfare”; 
but he posits that if an increase in economic welfare can be 
brought forth without significantly impeding the pursuit of 
non-economic ends, such an increase in economic welfare, 
then, can be taken as an index of the magnitude by which 
total welfare has increased. 

Pigou’s reasoning demonstrates how one can derive from 
highly abstract ethical ends certain “intermediate” empirical 
ends, and so formulate them that they become objectively 
observable and analytically tractable. The quest for happi- 
ness, a transcendental end, finds partial empirical expression 
in the quest for income, an economic end whose degree of 
attainment can be objectively verified. In the terminology 
of our discussion, we shall designate the “maximization of the 
social product” as one of the two ultimate or “‘master” ends 
of socio-economic activity. 

The “social product,” then, can be defined as the physical 
volume of the annual flow of all goods and services available 
for use or consumption, expressed in terms of monetary value 
as an approximate index of aggregate production.” 


® The values of its components are derived either from market prices or from account- 
ing prices based upon estimates of marginal net product values. Cf. Oscar Lange, “On 
the Economic Theory of Socialism,” 1938, pp. 72-83. In this brilliant essay, Lange 
demonstrates the possibility of substituting accounting for market prices for valuing pro- 
ductive factors, of production planning for the functions of the competitive market, 
without sacrificing freedom of consumer’s choice and of choice of occupation. 
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This end of social product maximization refers to an action 
schema in which society is the actor, and the means employed 
by society in pursuit of the end shall be subsumed under the 
term “policy” in its broad meaning, according to which 
“laissez-faire” is as definite a policy as any kind of state 
“interference.” 

Modern economic science has made great strides in develop- 
ing methods which can tell us whether the social product is 
being maximized. Marginal analysis offers a criterion for 
allocating productive agents so as to maximize the social 
product: the factors should be allocated among all the various 
lines of production in such a way that the marginal social net 
product values are equal throughout the economy. This ideal 
pattern of resource allocation we shall call the “productive 
norm.” If in any concrete situation resources are allocated 
so that their maginal net product is substantially smaller in 
some and larger in other lines of production, the situation is 
considered “maladjusted” with reference to the productive 
norm. 

Since, in reality, there are very substantial differentials in 
the marginal products of factors between firms, and indus- 
tries, and regions, society acts rationally in pursuit of its end 
of social product maximization if it applies policies which 
tend to equalize marginal product values in the various 
branches of the economy. Just to mention a few examples: 
education, anti-trust legislation, regulation of public utilities 
represent policies facilitating the equalization of marginal 
productivities of factors and hence a higher degree of attain- 
ment of the social production goal. Policies which increase 


'’ The economic justification of the policy of laissez-faire is the presumption that it 
Constitutes the most efficient means of maximizing the social product. Free enterprise 
has never been conceived by competent economists as an end in itself, not even by its most 
ardent Proponents. Whenever it is patent that the pursuit of private profit maximization 
conflicts with society’s end of social product maximization, as under certain monopoly con- 
Gitions, the need for social controls to restrain the individual’s economic behavior is 
generally recognized. 
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marginal product differentials, such as tariffs, excise taxes, 
lack of public accountability of corporate management and 
finance, depress the social product. 

Marginal productivity theory, therefore, furnishes an ana- 
lytical norm which serves as a test of appropriateness of con- 
crete policies to the end of product maximization. This body 
of theory is well developed and needs no further elaboration 
for the purpose of our discussion. 

In postulating maximum social product as an ultimate 
economic end of social action, three important implications, 
however, should be made explicit: 

(1) This end is characteristic only of humanitarian demo- 
cratic societies. Although it is couched in objective empirical 
terms, it is suspended, as it were, from the ideological concep- 
tions of “greatest happiness for the greatest number” and 
“equality of men,” of freedom of the individual’s choice in 
consumption and of occupation.” 

(2) This end belongs to a frame of reference in which the 
society, through its government, functions as actor on behalf 
of the people. No a priori assumption of its identity with 
ends pursued by individuals or interest groups is permissible. 
A policy of laissez-faire, for instance, giving free rein to the 
entrepreneur’s pursuit of profit, may or may not constitute 
an appropriate means for a maximum social product, depend- 
ing upon a variety of circumstances.” Welfare economics 
requires a different set of concepts and analytical tools than 
entrepreneurial economies, but must meet the same rigorous 
standards of logic and scientific method. 


11 It is, of course, possible to formulate a correspondingly “ultimate” economic end for 
a caste society or a totalitarian war economy. 

12 There is a great need for systematic investigation into diverzences between private 
and social costs, private and social marginal net products, and for the development of 
social accounting techniques applicable to the reference frame of the social economy 4s 4 
whole. Cf. A. C. Pigou, op. cit., pp. 127-42; J. M. Clark, “Preface to Social Economics,” 
pp. 3-65, and “Economics of Overhead Costs,” Chs. 18-22. A very promising attempt to 
evaluate large-scale long-time investments on the basis of socio-economic rather than 
entrepreneurial criteria is found in Harold Hotelling, “The General Welfare in Relation 
to Problems of Taxation and of Railway and Utility Rates,” Econometrica, Vol. 6, No. } 
(July, 1938). 
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(3) This end is only one of other economic and non-eco- 
nomic ends simultaneously pursued by society. The maximi- 
zation of the social product, therefore, is subject to limita- 
tions placed upon its degree of attainment by society’s pur- 
suit of other conflicting ends. For instance, a certain policy 
may be found highly appropriate with reference to the pro- 
ductive norm, but may have depressing effects upon the 
attainment of optimum income distribution or, more fre- 
quently, upon non-economic ends such as security or leisure. 
Such repercussions of a given policy upon other ends must be 
appraised before conclusive judgment on its appropriateness 
can be passed. 

The Distributive Norm 
WE HAVE TRACED the derivation of the economic concept of 
“social product maximization” from the humanitarian notion 
of “general welfare” and “pursuit of happiness.” Now, we 
shall attempt to derive another quantitative concept, equally 
ultimate for economic science, from the same humanitarian 
ideology: the end of “optimum income distribution.” 

From the notions of “liberty” and “equality of men,” it is 
possible to derive quantitative economic concepts which bear 
a similar relation to them as does social product maximization 
to general welfare. 

Obviously, equality of men does not mean that all men 
have blue eyes and the same skills and aspirations. Instead, 
they are to be equal before the law, to have equal rights in 
voicing consent or dissent of their government’s actions, and 
in shaping their own widely diverse lives. They are to have 
equality of opportunity to develop their talents, express their 
personalities and participate in the production process. 
Liberty does not mean that each man is given license to cheat, 
oppress and exploit as many other men as he can manage; 
instead, he is to enjoy the liberty of choice in consumption, 
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choice of occupation, choice in differentiating himself from 
others, and of expressing his own beliefs and experiences, as 
long as he does not encroach upon these same liberties of 
others. Equality of opportunity on the one hand, responsi- 
bility toward and respect for one’s fellow-men and the com- 
munity on the other, are prerequisites for individual liberty, 
This responsibility is buttressed by norms of conduct, institu- 
tions and laws which delimit the individual’s area of freedom 
of action. If the concrete form of an institution becomes 
ineffective in holding individuals responsible to the com- 
munity, as a result of changes in the social, economic and 
technological situation, economic maladjustments and wide- 
spread frustration are bound to arise. 

Whatever the size of the social product, people have some 
ideas as to how it ought to be distributed. Large masses of 
poverty stricken people co-existing with groups receiving 
incomes much larger than they can consume represents a situ- 
ation which is revolting to the sense of decency and justice in 
every man of humanitarian faith. Extreme poverty reduces 
the individual’s opportunities to the despondent choice be- 
tween starving and begging for jobs or charity, and leaves 
liberty empty of meaning. Extreme wealth widens the 
opportunities of few individuals to the luring exercise of 
power over many others, permitting liberty to degenerate 
into license and domination. People are keenly aware of these 
facts, as the extremes of poverty and wealth impinge upon 
their daily lives through innumerable direct experiences and 
observations. 

The pattern of income distribution influences decisively 
the degree by which equality of opportunity and individual 
liberty is realized in a society. Maldistribution of income is 
strongly resented; in fact, people’s response to a flagrant 
violation of the distributive norm is more intense than to 4 
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similar violation of the productive norm.’ Many well-estab- 


lished policies are devised to redistribute income so as to con- 
form more nearly to some “optimum” distributive norm, 
however vaguely conceived in the minds of people. I need 
only mention progressive taxation, public works and health 
programs, education, minimum wage laws, and most policies 
usually subsumed under “social legislation.” These policies 
represent means whose end is not product maximization, but 
a certain pattern of income distribution which more nearly 
satisfies the idea of equality of opportunity and individual 
liberty.”* 

_ Let us scrutinize this end of optimum income distribution 
more closely. We established the “productive norm” as an 
analytical device for measuring the degree of attainment of 
product maximization. We must now establish a “distribu- 
tive norm” for measuring the approach to an optimum pat- 
tern of income distribution. 

Here, we have no mature body of theory we can draw upon 
to define the distributive norm, as we found in the marginal 
productivity theory for the productive norm. This, how- 
ever, does not excuse us from developing objective criteria for 
the appraisal of distributive problems in economic life. 


The Subsistence and the Incentive Principles 


To CHARACTERIZE the “optimum” pattern of income distri- 
bution, one must turn to the dominant end with reference 
to which the distribution is to be optimized: equality of 


= For instance, in depressions, unemployment relief is always of primary urgency, 
while the issue of whether such relief is to be granted in the form of a dole or a public 
works Program is of secondary import. A dole policy rectifies the violation of the dis- 
tributive norm without directly affecting the drastic violation of the productive norm 
inflicted by widespread unemployment. 

‘* Cf. John R. Commons, “Institutional Economics,” 1934, p. 73, where he defines 
collective action as “a liberation of individual action from coercion, duress, discrimination, 
or unfair competition, by means of restraints placed on other individuals.” In modern 
democratic society, it becomes increasingly important to overcome the 19th century bias 
of ‘laissez-faire,” and to develop a more realistic conception of public policies as a means 
to liberate and expand individual action. 
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opportunity and individual liberty. The first of these con- 
cepts is equalitarian in character, the second differential or 
individualistic; yet, their interrelation is conceived as comple- 
mentary rather than antagonistic. 

The economic prerequisite for equality of opportunity is 
general accessibility to a livelihood. It does not obtain unless 
a decent minimum subsistence is in reach of everyone. Since 
the majority of people in a modern society are workers, sub- 
ject to being hired and fired by an employer-minority, it 
clearly becomes the necessary function of a democratic gov- 
ernment to safeguard the individual’s access to a job, to a 
livelihood, as the economic corollary to the end of equality 
of opportunity. Every child should grow up in an environ- 
ment of minimum standards of health, nutrition, clothing, 
shelter, and education. The quantitative determination of 
what is considered adequate varies with the state of the arts, 
with cultural patterns, and with the size of the social product 
relative to the population; but there is no reason to doubt that 
such a determination can be made on the basis of primary 
physiological, psychological, and cultural needs for any given 
area and at any given time, and can be translated into practi- 
cal terms of quantities of specific goods and services required 
to fill these primary needs.” 

This first criterion of optimum income distribution we 
shall call the “equalitarian” or “subsistence” principle posit- 
ing the right of each member of society to a decent minimum 
standard of living in terms of food, clothes, housing, medical 
care and education, giving him the opportunity to develop 
his personality according to his talents and inclinations and to 
attain a respectable place in the economic life of the com- 
munity. 


15 Cf. A. C. Pigou, op. cit., Part IV, Ch. 13, “A National Minimum Standard of Rea! 
Income,” pp. 758-67, and the report by Sir William Beveridge on social insurance, sub- 
mitted to the British Government in November, 1942. 

16 If an individual has no talents to develop or no inclination to secure a respectable 
place in the community, his children might well have. He should be entitled to his quote 
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The economic prerequisite for individual liberty is an 
opportunity of personality differentiation, of developing 
one’s individual traits and talents, of satisfying a great variety 
of wants according to one’s own selection. The urgency of 
wants of increasing scope and differentiation is considered in 
western civilization as a prime incentive for working hard 
and well. If an individual develops high wants and aspira- 
tions, he is expected to spend commensurate efforts, and the 
just reward for his efforts is the gratification of these wants. 
Labor is conceived as a “disutility,” a sacrifice, and in order 
to bring it forth it must be rewarded, lured out of the indi- 
vidual, as it were, by the promise of the satisfaction of his 
particular wants. 

This provides us with a second criterion of optimum in- 
come distribution which we shall call the “contributive” or 
“incentive” principle. This principle posits that income 
received by a person is to be allocated approximately in pro- 
portion to his personal contributions in effort and skill to the 
social product.’ The individualistic character of the incen- 
tive principle requires, further, that the part of a person’s 
income above his primary subsistence needs is received by him 
in the form of purchasing power, of money income, in order 
to facilitate the exercise of his consumer preferences, and that 
he is at liberty to choose his occupation according to where 


of provisions for primary needs regardless of his personal characteristics. Ironically 
enough, this principle is practiced more effectively with respect to prisoners than with 
unemployed or poverty-stricken families. Modern social psychology accords a dominant 
réle to social and economic environment in its effect upon personality development, and 
thereby strongly supports the case for the subsistence principle of income distribution. 
It may, of course, be necessary to apply effective sanctions against loafing and indolence 
if such habits should swell to proportions endangering the welfare of the community. 
Informal social pressure, and effective education for a sense of responsibility and duty to 
the community can go far in keeping the fringe of loafers small. In the past, general 
access to education has not reduced, but decisively increased the efforts and sacrifices 
expended by individuals for more education and higher skills. General access to an ade- 
quate diet is likely to increase rather than decrease alertness and responsibility, and 
materially reduce indolence now so often prevalent in poverty stricken groups—particu- 
larly after a period of adjustment and reorientation of attitudes to the new situation. 

_ +? The holding of title to property cannot be interpreted as a “personal contribution 
in effort and skill” within the present frame of reference; see discussion below. 
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his labor will reap the greatest reward and entail the smallest 
disutility. 

Here, again, marginal analysis proves useful in testing 
actual patterns of income distribution and policies affecting 
them, with reference to their conformity to the contributiye 
principle. This is to say that in an economy where labor is 
continually fully employed, and where the mobility of labor 
and capital is sufficient to approximate factor combinations 
yielding equi-marginal returns, labor earnings determined by 
the worker’s marginal productivity are in conformity with 
the incentive principle of the distributive norm.”* Even then, 
however, the incentive principle could not be relied upon 
exclusively to bring about the best pattern of income distri- 
bution, since in any society there will be a number of persons, 
handicapped by infirmity, ignorance or indolence, whose 
contribution to the social product is worth less than their 
minimum subsistence to which they should be entitled as 
members of society. If the subsistence principle is indispensa- 
ble even under ideal conditions of economic equilibrium, it is 
obviously still more important under conditions of economic 
reality. Wages are often far from reflecting labor’s margi- 
nal productivity, mobility of labor and capital is far from 
facilitating optimum factor combinations in all lines of pro- 
duction and all regions, and the degree of the individual's 
control over his output is often so reduced by lack of educa- 
tional and health facilities or by the general character of 
large-scale economic organization, particulary in the field 
of mass production, that his actual output may be far below 
his potential capacity. 

To summarize: An economic master-goal of optimum in- 
come distribution can be derived from the ideology prevailing 


18 Entrepreneurship is conceived as a form of labor. Empirically, it is, of cours, 
necessary to account for degrees of skill in manual, entrepreneurial and intellectual types 
of labor. In the latter type, the application of marginal analysis meets insurmountable 
empirical difficulties. 
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‘n a humanitarian-democratic society, in a similar way in 
which the companion-goal of social product maximization 
has been derived. The latter has become generally accepted 
in the existing body of economic theory; the former is still 
in the process of finding its analytical expression, although all 
western societies in their actual policies have been pursuing 
it since the advent of the democratic state, with increasing 
vigor. 

The distributive norm characterizing the optimum pattern 
of income distribution has been tentatively defined in terms 
of two principles which must govern the actual process of 
distribution if it is to approximate the norm: 

(1) The “equalitarian” or “subsistence” principle which 
requires that every person be provided with a minimum 
standard of food, clothing, housing, medical care and educa- 
tion, a minimum sufficient approximately to equalize the 
social and economic opportunities among people; 

(2) The “contributive” or “incentive” principle which 
posits that the income received by a person be proportional 
to his contribution in labor, skill and talent to the social prod- 
uct (i.e., to his marginal productivity) in order to provide 
the necessary incentives for individuals to produce, and to 
facilitate individual differentiation in personality, taste, con- 
sumption and other cultural traits. 

The incentive principle, through its effect as a stimulus to 
work efficiently, and as a means for allocating the human 
resources to those places in the production process where the 
individual’s effectiveness is greatest relative to his efforts 
(freedom of choice of occupation), increases social product 
and thus facilitates higher minimum subsistence standards. 
It is this relationship to the social product which renders the 
incentive principle complementary rather than antagonistic 
to the subsistence principle of the distributive norm. 
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Policies for Better Income Distribution 


THE DISTRIBUTIVE NORM as here defined leaves still a wide 
range of individual income variation as a result of the incen- 
tive principle and as a means of facilitating personality differ- 
entiation and providing production incentives. There is no 
evidence whatever that the overwhelming majority of people 
in the United States, or in the western countries, resent wide 
variations in personal incomes; in fact, they want to be able 
to differentiate themselves in living standards as well as other 
traits. What they do resent are the extremes of poverty and 
squalor against the backdrop of extreme wealth and luxury. 
Nor does the distributive norm imply any specific means or 
policy which society should employ. The question as to 
which are the most appropriate policies for optimum income 
distribution must be answered by evaluating the merits and 
demerits of specific alternative policies. 

Concretely, here are some of the problems of policy which 
arise: 
Should the subsistence principle be applied by distributing 
these minimum amounts of goods and services only to those 
persons whose labor rewards are insufficient for obtaining 
them at their own individual expense (e.g., through some 
form of relief)? Or should they be distributed to everyone 
regardless of his income level (¢.g., through “free” public 
services like elementary education or police and fire protec- 
tion)? Or should minimum wage laws and full employment 
policies be relied upon to provide a decent minimum of sub- 
sistence to everyone? The answer will not be categorical. 
Some will be furnished as a “free” public service, others at 
prices differentiated by regions, income levels or needs of 
individual families, still others as relief grants to certain 
groups of people (particularly in periods of emergency and 
distress), and the scope of minimum wage regulations and 
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employment policies will very likely expand greatly during 
the next few decades. 

And again, should certain minimum standards of consump- 
tion be enforced upon everyone, even against his will, or has 
society absolved its obligations by guaranteeing a minimum 
money income, leaving it up to the individual how to spend 
it? Here too, policies will differ between classes of goods. 
Society might choose to compel people to live up to certain 
consumption standards in the interests of public health, for 
instance, and make it obligatory for everyone to provide him- 
self with a certain amount of medical care, housing facilities, 
protective foods, just as elementary education and certain 
sanitation measures have become compulsory. 

Further still, should society give everyone access to a mini- 
mum income standard by establishing minimum wage laws 
and guaranteeing full employment, or should it permit wages 
and volume of employment to be determined in the market, 
and supplement deficient incomes from the public treasury? 

The incentive principle definitely implies a substantial 
reduction in the influence of property upon income distribu- 
tion. There can be no question that fortunes acquired 
through inheritance, speculation, monopoly, and windfall 
profits are not indices of “‘personal contribution in effort and 
skill to the social product”; nor can it be said that large 
property holdings incite the owner to exert his productive 
capacity. The principle, however, does not imply any spe- 
cific method of minimizing the effect of property upon 
income distribution. Progressive inheritance, income, and 
un-earned increment taxation is a well established policy in 
democratic countries which works in that direction. Nation- 
alization or other forms of social control of public utilities, 
giant corporations, the banking system and large land hold- 
ings would also reduce the effect of the incidence of property 
upon income distribution, and hence bring about a closer 
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conformity with the distributive norm. There is no logical 
economic necessity for the abolition of the institution of 
private property; the necessity calls only for a reform of that 
institution in the direction of diffusing property among the 
population, and of subjecting the use of corporate property 
to more effective social controls.”* 

Finally, should a maximum limit of personal income be 
established, prohibiting any individual from securing income 
in excess of such a limit??? The maximum might, for in- 
stance, be determined according to the highest level of income 
received by a person in the form of a bona-fide salary, or 
according to the consumption expenses required to meet the 
highest scale of living considered reasonable and commensu- 
rate with legitimate claims of individual self-expression and 
differentiation. 

These alternatives must be evaluated with respect to their 
ultimate effects upon both the social product and its distribu- 
tion pattern, and their compatibility with existing institu- 
tions, attitudes and traditional modes of behavior of the 
people affected by them. 

Incidentally, I want to re-emphasize that this outline of a 
distributive norm is, of course, to be considered tentative, 
crude and perhaps faulty in places; but that it cannot be con- 
sidered as a product of my personal value judgments and 
biases, unless my interpretation of the people’s ideas and value 
judgments motivating and limiting their economic behavior 
can objectively be proven wrong, and the established con- 
nections between these general ethical concepts and their 
economic corollaries and prerequisites can be shown to be 
arbitrary and logically not necessary. I submit that as long 


19 Private ownership in small-scale enterprises such as family sized farms, retail shops, 
etc., cannot greatly affect the income distribution pattern, because such ownership is, by 
definition, diffused among the population. See discussion in the section below. 

20 The recent proposal by President Roosevelt to place an upper limit of $25,000 on 
salaries found remarkably strong support in press comments and public opinion polls, but 
the temper of Congress prevented its adoption. 
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as a social order conforms, however imperfectly, to the essen- 
tial characteristics of a democratic society and a humanitarian 
ideology, the proposed criteria of the distributive norm are 
relevant to the concrete distribution problems of our social 
economy and are in fact recognized, however imperfectly, 
in important categories of public policies actually operative 
in modern democratic countries. 


Property as a Determinant of Income Distribution 


Wuart are the chief determinants of actual income distribu- 
tion in capitalistic democratic societies and how does the 
actual distribution pattern compare with the distributive 
norm established in the previous section? 

A person receives income from two sources: (1) labor in 
its broadest sense, and (2) property. Both sources represent 
productive agents and are priced in an imperfectly competi- 
tive market which determines their respective “factoral” 
rewards. The first source is a direct and inseparable attribute 
of the person; the second is external to him, attached to him 
only by the legal institution of property. Assuming that a 
person’s labor income is roughly proportional to the marginal 
product value of the labor he contributes, and that his prop- 
erty income is roughly proportional to the value of the 
property he owns, the actual income distribution pattern is 
governed by (1) the incentive principle outlined in the previ- 
ous section, and (2) the incidence of ownership, or property 
distribution. 

Most philosopher-economists have rationalized the ethical 
justice of the existing mode of income distribution by postu- 
lating two sweeping assumptions: (1) the norm of distribu- 
tive justice consists of each individual receiving according to 
what he has contributed; and (2) property is created by the 
owner, and contributed by him to the social product.” 


21 John Locke was an early and most influential proponent of this concept of private 
Property which was firmly held by Adam Smith and his successors. Even Henry George 
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One can understand why these two assumptions in the 
early days of the capitalist era remained relatively unscathed, 
Their persistence in the minds of contemporary economists 
is much harder to understand, as they are so dramatically dis- 
proved by present-day economic facts. 

The distribution of property has become far from being 
determined by the owner’s productive effort. The cumu- 
lative effect of tremendous “windfall profits” of all kinds 
engendered by the rapid and jerking expansion of the econ- 
omy during the last 150 years, in combination with the effect 
of inheritance, patent laws, corporate business organization 
and monopolies upon concentration of wealth, is too well 
known to need elaboration. The development of corporate 
ownership, facilitating mass-production and the concentra- 
tion of vast financial powers in the hands of a small group of 
people, has so altered the original economic function of pri- 
vate property that the designation of corporate wealth as 
private property is utterly untenable in any but the most 
formal legalistic sense. Hence, the interpretation of any and 
all property income as a measure of the contribution of per- 
sonal productive effort or as an incentive to work, and 
thereby as a phase of the incentive principle, is patently 
invalid for modern economic reality. 

It is a reasonable hypothesis that, given fairly uniform con- 
ditions of education and training, general labor capacity (i¢., 
the capacity to contribute effort and skill to the social prod- 
uct) is distributed over the population of a country roughly 
according to a normal symmetrical distribution curve of the 
Gaussian type. If incomes received were proportional to the 
personal productive contributions of the respective income 
receivers, the income distribution curve should also approach 


considers capital, in contrast to land, as an individual creation, and hence justifies unre- 
stricted private property rights in capital goods. For a contemporary statement of this 
concept, see Frank H. Knight, “Socialism: The Nature of the Problem,” Journal of Ethics, 
April, 1940, p. 276. 
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the normal shape rather closely. It is, however, an outstand- 
ing characteristic of actual distribution curves to be strongly 
skewed toward the lower end of the income scale.” Pareto’s 
famous “Law of Income Distribution” around which most 
of the recent discussion of distribution patterns has developed 
implies that the individual’s ability to get income is not dis- 
tributed mainly according to a normal probability curve, but 
is strongly modified by some other functional relations, such 
as those governing the distribution of certain special skills for 
playing games.** The statistical verification of Pareto’s law 
leaves much to be desired, particularly with respect to segre- 
gating the various determinants of income, of which special 
ability is only one, inherited wealth another, windfall profits 
still another. There can be no doubt that the most important 
single factor responsible for the skewness of the distribution 
curve as well as .h: existence of the extremely large incomes 
is the great ine.,uality in the distribution of property, the 
strong concentration of property in relatively few hands.” 
There is another factor contributing to the skewness of the 
income distribution curve: great differences in the educa- 


22 In the U. S. in 1935-36, 65% of all families received incomes of less than $1500, 
and only 21% incomes of over $2,000, while the average income was around $1600. Cf. 
Nat. Resources Comm., Consumers’ Income, Washington, D. C., 1938, p. 18. 

23H. T. Davis, in his “Theory of Econometrics,” Bloomington, Ind., 1941, ascribes 
to Pareto’s Law a universality which is tenable only on so high a level of abstraction that 
it becomes almost meaningless in any empirical context relevant for the formulation of 
policy. Prof. Davis concludes his chapter on the “Nature of Wealth and Income” with 
the following statement of dubious validity: “Our general conclusion would be, then, that 
the Pareto distribution of income is a necessary phenomenon of any stable economic state. 
The reason for the distribution must be sought in the mysterious realm of human psychol- 
ogy which accounts for the existence and distribution of special abilities” (p. 51). There 
are a great many other factors determining income distribution which are amenable to 
scientific analysis and are yet to be explored, before we reach the “mysterious realm of 
hyman psychology.” 

_ ** Pigou cites some striking evidence supporting this contention. A study made in 
England in 1911 of weekly wages of full-time employed adult workers shows a nearly 
normal distribution curve, with 62% of the workers earning 20-35 shillings per week, 
and percentages falling rapidly and fairly symmetrically in both directions (op. cit., p. 
93). On the other hand, according to a study made in Italy, the proportion of income 
derived from property increased from about 14% in the 1000 lire income group to 94% 
in the 40,000 income group (ib., p. 654), indicating that in the higher income brackets 
the bulk of the income is derived from property, and not from personal productive activity. 
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tional, training and medical facilities available to people in 
different income groups and regions. An effective equaliza- 
tion of public investments in the human agent in the form of 
education, medical services and balanced diets would raise the 
productivity of labor in the present low-income groups sub- 
stantially. This is one important aspect of the subsistence 
principle in the distributive norm, a forceful argument for 
state or federal school aid, public health, housing and nutri- 
tion programs. Interpreted from the viewpoint of their 
effects upon productive capacity, they appear not as con- 
sumption subsidies, but as productive public investments in 
the labor factor. 

In view of these facts, it is no longer possible to accept the 
complacent assumption that the norm of optimum “fac- 
toral” distribution can serve at the same time as the norm of 
optimum “personal” income distribution which rewards each 
member of society with his just share of the product. The 
classical “theory of value and distribution” has analytically 
nothing to do with the way in which the social product is in 
fact, or should be best, distributed among individuals and 
families. Instead, it has to do only with the allocation of 
productive factors through a price mechanism determining 
factor rewards. The theory of factoral distribution is an 
analytical model imputing to each factor its contribution to 
the joint product; hence it furnishes one of the criteria of the 
productive norm. The incidence of ownership of the factors, 
the persons collecting these factor rewards because they hold 
title to property, is irrelevant to the classical distribution the- 
ory. In its simplest form, it merely states how much of the 
social product is attributable to land, labor and capital. 

The personal distribution of income belongs to a totally 
different frame of reference, and must be analyzed as a dis- 
tinctly separate problem. It deals with the income or prod- 
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uct shares received by persons, not factors of production. Its 
norm is derived from the concepts of equality of opportunity, 
or some analogous concepts of the social status of people in a 
given society, and not from the end of maximizing aggregates 
of goods and services.” 

It is true that factor rewards, allocated to labor and prop- 
erty by the pricing mechanism of a highly imperfect com- 
petitive market, constitute the main sources of personal 
incomes under existing conditions. But it is equally true that 
the ever widening scope of public policies effecting a redistri- 
bution of income, such as progressive taxation, minimum 
wage laws, subsidies, relief and other forms of social legis- 
lation, creates an ever widening divorcement between the 
factoral-property principles and the equalitarian-contribu- 
tive principles in determining the actual pattern of personal 
income distribution. 

This divorcement, epitomized by the rule: “‘to each accord- 
ing to his need, from each according to his ability,” is simply 
a recognition of the fact that the pricing mechanism deter- 
mining factor rewards, and the existing property distribu- 
tion, cannot be depended upon to bring about a personal 
income distribution which conforms sufficiently to the dis- 
tributive norm to be accepted by society. It is an expression 
of bias for the status quo, and not a reasoned judgment, if one 
holds that policies “interfering” with the factoral-property 
mechanism of distribution are stifling individual liberty and 
equality of opportunity; instead, such policies are essential 
for enhancing the scope of individual freedom. 


*° Cf. T. W. Schultz, “Economic Effects of Agricultural Programs,” Am. Ec. Rev., 
Vol. 30, No. 5 (Feb. 1941), pp. 127-154. “The necessary theoretical tools for analyzing 
what we have classified as the resource and the income problems are drawn from two 
wholly different sets of principles. The criteria for determining the best use of given 
resources are implicit in the principle of marginalism, while the criteria for ascertaining 
the best allocation of incomes are inherent in considerations of general welfare” (p. 130). 
In this lucid paper, Professor Schultz scrutinizes the effects of recent agricultural pro- 
grams upon the social product and upon income distribution, and by this method arrives 
at a much more objective and relevant appraisal of the specific policies than most critics 
of the same policies have done. 
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Production and Distribution Goals Interrelated 


THE OUTLINES of two co-ordinate master-ends, social prod- 
uct maximization and optimum income distribution, which 
are simultaneously pursued by humanitarian-democratic s0- 
cieties, are now before us. The immediate objectives of any 
specific public policy can be conceived as means to increase 
the degree of attainment of these economic ends. They 
embody the economic aspects of “general welfare” or “public 
interest,” and are formulated in analytical terms which can 
be given empirical content. The degree of attainment can 
be measured by objective observation and estimated for vari- 
ous alternative courses of action. They are not expressed in 
absolute quantities, but in orders of magnitude and in terms 
of “more or less.” The crucial question is not: How many 
billion dollars of social product (national income) constitute 
the maximum; but rather: which of the possible alternative 
policies will yield the greatest social product? Not what is 
the optimum percentage distribution of persons by classes of 
income; but, rather, which of the possible alternative policies 
will bring about (a) the greatest equalization of health, 
nutrition and educational services throughout the population, 
and (b) an income distribution yielding the greatest freedom 
of self-expression, personality development, and production 
incentive for the individual? 

If we conceive of economic activities being directed toward 
two goals, we need to clarify their interrelationships. Within 
certain ranges the degrees of their attainment may vary inde- 
pendently or even complement each other. That is to say, 
within certain limits the size of the social product can be 
increased so as to improve, or at least not adversely affect, the 
income distribution; and conversely, income distribution can 
be improved so as to increase, or at least not adversely affect 
the size of the social product. Beyond these limits, however, 
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a further increase in the one might possibly effect a decrease 
in the other. 

When, at a certain point, an increase in the attainment of 
the end of product maximization begins to conflict with the 
end of optimum distribution, the choice as to which end is to 
be pushed further at the expense of the other is up to the 
people and their government and not to the observer, the 
economist. These two ends are “ultimate” with respect to 
the analytical apparatus of economics, and the choice between 
conflicting degrees of attainment rests upon a value judgment 
passed by society. The economist, however, needs to record 
that choice as a datum and introduce it as a postulate or con- 
dition into the analytical framework of his investigation. 

Within the relevant range of choices between alternative 
policies available to society, the character of the relationship 
between social product maximization and optimum income 
distribution is usually complementary rather than conflicting. 
If we accept the assumption of essential similarity of margi- 
nal utility curves of income for individuals—certainly the 
most reasonable working hypothesis for a democratic society, 
although rather weak on epistemological grounds*’—a redis- 
tribution of income in the direction of greater equality results 
ipso facto in an increase in the aggregate satisfaction derived 
from a given size of the social product, and in addition tends 
to increase that product itself due to the increase in labor 
productivity usually associated with rising living standards in 
the lower income groups (through better nutrition, health 
and education). Hence, policies appropriately designed to 
improve income distribution will but rarely depress the flow 
of goods and services; instead, they usually tend to increase 
the social product.” 


a See Oscar Lange, op. cit., p. 101. 

“In testing such a proposition empirically, caution must be exercised in interpreting 
the statistical measurements of social product values or national incomes, because the prices 
at which goods are valued in the market are not independent of the income distribution. 
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In conclusion, I submit that the pragmatic usefulness of 
clearly defined productive and distributive norms, however 
crudely I may have sketched them here, could be very great 
indeed in the formulation of public policy. They can serve 
as weapons against the invasion of political pressure groups in 
the domain of government, as guide-posts for economic plan- 
ning on the national and international scene, and as tests of 
the adequacy of specific policies with respect to the economic 
welfare of the common people. 

The era of laissez-faire is rapidly drawing to a close. The 
greatest challenge civilization is facing today is the reconcili- 
ation of the inevitable growth of organization and group 
action with the individual’s right to dignity and self-expres- 
sion. The question is no longer whether the State should or 
should not have power to control wide areas of economic life; 
instead, the question is: for what purposes, toward which 
goals should the State use its power? Technological progress 
and political power must become the servants of the humani- 
tarian-democratic faith lest the individual loses his identity 
and shrivels to an inane part of the collective. 

A substantial transference of income from the rich to the poor entails a shift of resources 
from “luxuries” to “necessities” or, more accurately, from “fancy” to “standard” grades 
and types of goods, and subsequently a change in their price relations. Directions and 


magnitudes of these changes in price relationships after the transference will depend upon 
the demand elasticities of the goods in the various income levels affected. 


The Problem of National, Racial 
and Religious Minorities 


By Donatp A. MacLEAn 


This review (THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
or EcoNoMics AND SocioLocy) repudi- 
ates the malignant doctrine that Man’s 
behaviour depends exclusively upon bis 
“race,” and not in the least upon bis en- 
vironment. The whole of contemporary 
barbarism rests on that pseudo-philosophy. 
FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 


I 
The Minorities Problem: Its Nature 


THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL, racial and religious minorities 
brings us into the very heart of today’s world crisis. Under- 
lying and complicating the difficult and perplexing issue of 
political freedom for India are at least three seemingly ir- 
reconcilable racial, religious and national minorities—the 
Brahmins, the Mohammedans and the “untouchables”— 
whose conflicts makes it exceedingly difficult for the people 
of India, with its vast Hindu majority, to organize a united 
and independent government. In Ireland even today the 
question of union brings us squarely face to face with a 
minority problem. There, while it is not the only issue, yet, 
in the minds and hearts of many, it looms large as a vital if 
not the dominant one. In Spain, the civil war was greatly 
complicated by national minority issues. 

In France, where modern conceptions of a virile, aggres- 
sive, nationalistic state seemed to many such as to render it 
impregnable, the smouldering heritage of suppressions suf- 
fered by national and racial minorities with distinct dialects 
and cultures, coupled with the anti-Christian policies of the 
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State, undermined its unity and solidarity and thereby played 
a considerable réle in its recent unhappy collapse. The 
problem of social, religious and national minorities in the 
Balkan states has considerably checkered the history of the 
whole of Europe as well as of those unfortunate peoples 
themselves. 

Belgium, Great Britain and Switzerland have had their 
national, racial and religious minority crises. In each of 
these countries, especially during recent years, a spirit of 
Christian toleration has enabled peoples of differing national, 
racial and religious traits to live together in comparative har- 
mony. Unity of co-operation, which recognizes the par- 
ticular genius, the linguistic, religious and cultural rights of 
each minority group, coupled with better consideration of 
the basic equality and fraternity of all, has made it possible 
to achieve national unity while guaranteeing to these minori- 
ties the protection of their basic rights and the continuation 
of their distinctive cultures. 

In most parts of the world, however, the minority prob- 
lem has not been so agreeably adjusted. Where peoples have 
become permeated by the modern extreme nationalistic 
spirit, grave injustices and acute conflicts have ensued, while 
frequently attempts to settle the issue takes the form of sup- 
pressions which engender a spirit of unrest and retaliation. 
Our first World War immediately sprang out of such a 
minority conflict. Serb reaction to suppression at the hands 
of the Austrian Empire, fast becoming conscious of an irra- 
tional spirit of nationalistic inclusiveness, touched off the 
spark that started the world conflagration. 

While to many the minority problem may appear a local 
issue, in reality it is inseparable from and symptomatic of a 
radical social malady portending grave, if not fatal, conse- 
quences to world society. As such, it is evident that no 
adequate solution for the minority issue can be found that 
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fails to strike at the root of today’s more radical ills. Its 
solution forms an important phase of the new world order. 

In its present acuteness, the minority question evolves out 
of current global issues. Historically it emerges as a by- 
product of modern social world revolutions, which, to a 
major degree, represent the Dead-Sea fruitage of the politi- 
cal, social and industrial revolutions of the past centuries, 
corroded as they were by the modern classical and cultural 
philosophies of the so-called “tage of enlightenment” and 
“progress.” 

The roots of the minority problem, like those of the world 
crisis, must be sought ultimately in the “new philosophies” 
of the vaunted “age of reason” and unlimited progress. 
Such philosophies, under the guise of a nationalistic religion, 
particularly during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
have been undermining and supplanting, in a large measure 
and in all spheres—economic, social, literary, educational, 
political and legal—the general traditional culture rooted in 
the universal philosophy of Christendom. 

Two outstanding evils resulting immediately from this 
development were: first, the denial of the Divine réle of 
religion and morality in public as well as in private life, with 
the consequent emergence of the modern secularized or ir- 
religious State; second, the deification of Society, the State, 
the Nation or the Race, each of these being constituted as a 
law unto itself. Thus “social welfare” or “national inter- 
ests” emerged as the highest norm of social conduct, whether 
individual, national or international. As a consequence of 
this philosophy (widely accepted, even in the United States) , 
the human person, the family, all smaller natural groups, and 
even races or nations were submerged in the social organism 
or the collectivity. They thereby became but cogs in the 
industrial machine or atoms of the social whole; subject, in 
every respect, to the mere material, physical or social welfare 
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of the group. In consequence physical force became the 
dominant law of this new social order. 

According to this concept of life all religion, including 
Christianity, should resolve itself into an adjunct of the col- 
lective whole—the state, race or nation. Out of this came 
many attempts to develop national, state, and even racial 
Churches. Where that was impracticable or impossible 
because of the virility of the Christian forces, separation of 
Church and State, taxation of Churches and other religious 
institutions, as well as restriction of their activities were 
resorted to, while acute persecution and even the attempted 
suppression of the Church of Christ became frequent 
occurrences. 

The centuries following the classical renaissance were 
marked by a revival of many of the old discarded and dis- 
rupting pagan social and political concepts. This movement 
manifested itself especially in the spheres of religion, politics 
and economics. Thus there developed in the garden of 
Christian culture the cockle of a false nationalism which 
tended to choke out the seedlings of eternal justice and love, 
which Christ Himself had so tenderly and lovingly trans- 
planted from the resplendent garden of His own Heart into 
the souls of men. As the Osservatore Romano has remarked: 
It was in the soil of the religious discords of the sixteenth century that 
was sown the social revolt and the deceitful passion for paganism, dis- 
guised as patriotism, literature and art; today the seed has reached its full 
expansion." 

Political and economic nationalisms aggressively contended 
for mastery over all cultural, religious or spiritual forces. 
Appealing to a spirit of selfishness, pride, envy, greed and 
lust for power, the nationalisms found multitudes of ready 
followers, who grasped eagerly at a new social philosophy 
which appeared to relieve them of so many responsibilities 


1 January, 1940, cf. The Tablet, London, Jan. 20, 1940. 
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and to grant them a freedom and equality which carried 
with it false promises of an earthly paradise. 

The eighteenth century, the “century of enlightenment,” 
especially favored the development of this new aggressive 
spirit of “exaggerated nationalism” which, according to Pope 
Pius XI, must “be regarded as a real malediction.”* The 
cause of manifold divisions and crises, undermining national 
and international unity was an outstanding curse of the 
modern world. ‘Throughout the nineteenth century, the 
Popes repeatedly denounced this new philosophy, and warned 
mankind of impending revolutions. Pius IX, and Leo XIII 
also, in numerous world messages, uncovered errors which, 
if not checked, they asserted, would assuredly bring dis- 
aster to all. At the same time they and, in the present cen- 
tury, their successors—Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI and 
the present Pope Pius XII,—in their expositions of a Chris- 
tian social program offered to mankind the truth that alone 
would set man free in a new world order. 

The close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century witnessed a succession of political revolutions 
and nationalistic wars in practically every quarter of the 
globe, which were inspired by this new, amoral liberalistic 
philosophy. With the setting up of the modern material- 
istic state, the seeds of the world wide revolts were generating 
which today challenge the fundamental rights and liberties 
of mankind. 

The twentieth century witnessed the development of what 
is known as “integral nationalism.” National interests had 
become the dominant and often the sole objective. Each 
state in its own way became engaged in the exclusive pursuit 
of its national policies, the absolute maintenance of its na- 
tional integrity and the steady increase of its national power. 
Co-operation with other nations became justified only when 

* Address to Students of College of Propaganda Fidei, August 21, 1938. 
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such co-operation enhanced the State’s real or imagined inter. 
ests. Distrust of other nations and the constant endeavor 
to profit at the expense of others became the accepted basic 
principles and practices of States inspired by this “rugged 
nationalism.” Internally, the coordination of all forces and 
forms of activity to the national purpose naturally led to a 
paring down of the fundamental rights and liberties of al] 
citizens and national and cultural groups. Absolute self- 
sufficiency—economic, cultural, political and military—nat- 
urally generates a hardened spirit, a mania for national 
security attained at all costs. 

Under such a social philosophy, even the human person- 
ality and the basic rights of individuals were no longer re- 
garded as having an inherent sacredness and worth. Thus 
in our day submergence of the person into the collectivity 
became a rather widely-accepted social dogma. Even in 
many of the so-called progressive democratic States national 
welfare, national interests and the well-being of the com- 
munity came to be regarded by many as the supreme norm 
of social and political conduct. Social utility conditioned all 
human activity. Consequently, the individual person as well 
as all minor groups,—cultural, national and religious—were 
submerged into the social, national, racial or political group. 

The scorched earth following in the wake of today’s totali- 
tarian wars is symbolic of the barren moral and spiritual 
condition of modern nationalistic States. The original polit- 
ical nationalism soon brought forth a brood of economic, 
cultural and military nationalistic vipers, to plague the 
world. Those who hugged to their breasts the poisoned adder 
of their pet brand of liberalism soon found themselves fatally 
stricken by the poisonous virus of a nationalism, which per- 
sistently undermined the whole social organism as well as the 
religious and moral foundations of world civilization. 
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‘In this modern world development the minor racial and 
national groups as well as religious minorities were soon sub- 
jected to a process of intense pressure for co-ordination or 
absorption.’ Against this many groups reacted, while oth- 
ers, lacking moral courage, readily succumbed. Under this 
new scheme of intense nationalism, they soon found them- 
selves bereft of their freedom, language or culture. Resist- 
ing, in defense of their God-given privileges, they were 
forcibly deprived of these vital personal rights including that 
of worshipping the true God—the Lord and Ruler of the 
Universe. The deification of the nationalistic collectivity 
and the development of the Totalitarian State were the logical 
outcome. 

Many solutions of the minority problem have been assayed 
throughout the past several generations, most of them, how- 
ever, based on force and involving a further suppression or 
denial of man’s fundamental rights and liberties. So far any 
thoroughgoing effort has failed to receive adequate consid- 
eration. 

At the end of the first World War the matter of a com- 
prehensive solution of the racial and national minority ques- 
tion was forcibly and persistently brought to the attention 
of the members of the Peace Conference.* Some recognized 
this problem as one of the underlying issues of many modern 
wars; others recognized the prominent part the national 
minority question had played in the immediate events that 
brought about this tragic world explosion. Many felt that 
the problem should be faced realistically, as a vital issue of 
the problem of world peace. Some few recognized the more 
fundamental issue involved, namely, a general recognition of 

° Cf. C. A. Macartney, “National States and National Minorities,” New York, Oxford 


jaan Press, 1935. L. P. Mair, “The Protection of Minorities,” London, Christophers 
1928. 

_ *“The League of Nations and the Protection of Minorities,” League of Nations Pub- 
lication, 1927. Cf. H. Rosting, “Protection of Minorities by the League of Nations,” 
American Journal of International Law, vol. 23, 1929, pp. 538 ff. 
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the basic equality of rights for all men regardless of race, 
color, party or nation. This, they maintained, was bound 
up with the further essential principle of the brotherhood 
of mankind. 

President Wilson, who persistently emphasized the so-called 
“principle of national self-determination,” played a consider- 
able réle in keeping the issue of national minorities before the 
Peace Conference, but, because of gographical and territorial 
reasons, the impractical character of the Wilson formula soon 
became evident. However, an attempt to present at least a 
partial solution was forced on the Peace Congress, partly be- 
cause of the persistence of a private Jewish delegation which 
demanded recognition of autonomy right for the Jews. 

Partial protection of national and racial minority rights 
was afforded by the treaty’ between Poland and the allied 
and associated powers. By the Treaty of Paris a certain 
minimum of minority rights became binding on sixteen em- 
pires or states. Certain provisions were made to guarantee 
through the League and the World Court the protection of 
these minority rights. 

The minority provisions of the Treaty of Paris were quite 
general. These guaranteed protection of the constitutional 
and actual equality of all citizens “‘without distinctions of 
birth, nationality, language, race or religion.”* They also 
provided for the unrestricted use of any national language 
in private life as well as “adequate facilities” for its employ- 
ment in the courts of law. Members of a minority group 
were given equal rights to establish, (at their own expense, 
however), social, religious and philanthropic agencies as well 
as schools and other educational organizations. Such States, 
under the treaty provisions, are permitted to make fair allot- 


5“The Problem of Minorities,” International Conciliation, No. 222, September, 1926, 
pp. 59-64. 

6 “League of Nations and the Protection of Minorities,” op. cit.; cf. B. M. Maxwell, 
“International Relations,” New York, Crowell, 1939, pp. 156-160, and Charles Hodges, 
“Background of International Relations,” New York, 1932, pp. 410-416. 
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ments from public funds for religious instruction and social 


welfare. 
Unfortunately no suitable provision was made to enforce 


the minority guarantees. Nor could the provisions in them- 
selves be regarded as adequate. Hence their lack of effective- 
ness was inevitable. Besides, the intense development of an 
aggressive nationalistic spirit throughout the world during 
the present century undermined all attempts, legal and social, 
to secure equitable treatment for minorities whether racial, 
religious, or national, and occasioned great distress for minor- 
ity groups. Even prior to the current World War, they were 
often subjected to great injustices, such as deprivation of 
legal protection, violation of natural rights, expropriation of 
properties, closing of minority schools, confiscation of 
churches, restrictions on the minority press, harsh suffrage 
qualification restrictions, falsification of election results, etc., 
while acts of terrorism were often left unpunished and at 
times even given explicit approval. But what undermined 
all such attempts at resolving the problem was the fact that 
the moral foundations for a stable social and political order 
were lacking. The principle of “national self-determination” 
was itself vitiated by the general failure to acknowledge any 
fundamental limitations on national or state sovereignty, as 
well as the failure to recognize that the right to self-deter- 
mination for every national unit does not always exist. In 
the resolution of all such issues the common good of the 
national groups, and the higher good of the world com- 
munity must at all times be accorded due consideration if a 
sound new world order is to be effected. 

Such is the character of the minority problem that our 
statesmen are becoming keenly aware that victory or defeat 
may hinge on the immediate consideration given to some of 
these hitherto-ignored minority claims. Thus national, 
racial and religious minority rights become, in a way, a major 
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issue of our global conflict. This is especially so within the 
Axis nations, where the racial, religious and national rights 
of all people are brutally disregarded. 

The Nazi dogma of racial supremacy cannot tolerate any 
counter claim, whether on the part of Jews, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, or any other group, racial, national or religious, which 
does not give servile submission to the Nazi racial creed, 
Nazi deification of the nationalistic community constitutes 
major thrust at the heart of mankind. 

While in the Christian New World Order, the promotion 
of the common good is of paramount importance, yet this 
does not imply, as many assume, that, as long as the “greatest 
good of the greatest number” is secured, all is well. Neither 
is there any inherent sacredness in the political norm of the 
“will of the majority,” which is valid only when it harmonizes 
with the common good and the natural law, and thereby sub- 
mits itself to the reign of social justice and social charity. For 
as the fundamental rights and the well-being of each person 
and of each State have a sacredness which all must recognize, 
so the basic rights of any minority group must receive at least 
equal consideration with those of the majority. Frequently 
because of their weak or inferior position, they deserve, as do 
the lower wage groups, special legal consideration. 

The treatment accorded minority groups under the Nazi 
“new order” can only be characterized as inhuman and bar- 
barous. Only a perverted sense of humanity can be so utterly 
devoid of the natural sense of fraternal love as to tolerate such 
savage torture and brutal treatment meted out by the savage 
heel of Nazi authorities to “non-Aryan” and non-Germanic 
minorities within the European “new order.” But it is not 
merely under Nazi rule that minority groups have failed to 
receive the recognition demanded by their common person- 
ality and their membership in the great world family. The 
practical social and legal philosophy of even some democratic 
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States has all too often permitted serious transgressions of 
religious, racial or national minority rights by a self-righteous 
majority. Even in liberty-loving America the rights of 
Orientals, Negroes, Jews, Catholics and other minority 
groups have not always been accorded adequate protection 
or consideration. Outrages by the Ku Klux Klan and other 
groups against such minorities have all too often gone un- 
punished. Within the Christian New World Order 


there is no place for open or occult oppression of the cultural and linguistic 
characteristics of national minorities, for the hindrance or restriction of 
their economic resources, for the limitation or abolition of their natural 
fertility. The more conscientiously the government of the state respects 
the rights of minorities, the more confidently and the more effectively can 
it demand from its subjects a loyal fulfillment of those civil obligations 
which are common to all citizens.’ 


Social justice, social charity and the common good demand 
that the rights and the well-being of all and of each of the 
component elements of the whole be promoted. The en- 
hancement of the common good is contingent on the well- 
being of all “the members of any society.” 


It is impossible to care for the social organism and the good of society as 
a unit unless each single part and each individual member—that is to say, 
each individual man in the dignity of his human personality—is supplied 
with all that is necessary for the exercise of his social functions.® 


II 
The Minorities Problem: Its Moral Solution 


THE RIGHTS OF NATIONAL and racial minorities are basically 
twofold. As individuals they possess all the natural rights 
inherent in the human person. As national or racial groups 
they have rights that inhere in any natural social group, as 
well as special rights flowing from their ethnic character. 

Claims to proper and equitable treatment have both a 


, Pius XII, Christmas Message, December 24, 1941. 
Pius XI, “On Atheistic Communism,” para. 51. 
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natural and a supernatural basis. All people as well as nations, 
small or large, are equally members of the one human race. 
Every human person of whatever special race, nation, color 
or status is equally, by virtue of creation, the child of God 
as well as of Adam. All possess a common rational nature 
and all are destined by God for the same final end. All men 
have an equal basic claim to the right to life and to bodily 
integrity, to the necessary means of existence; the right to 
tend towards their ultimate goal in the path marked out for 
man by God; the right to association and the right to possess 
and use property; the right to family life and the right to 
membership and participation in political life. 

All such rights are inherent in the person. They are not 
the creation of any social group, not even of the State. Con- 
sequently “there can be no new order without freedom and 
equality of rights for all people,”® white or black, Jew or 
Gentile, rich or poor, minority or majority. Civil society has 
itself the duty to protect from violation all such fundamental 
rights. The State exists primarily for the benefit of its mem- 
bers whether persons, families, social groups or nations. It 
takes its origin and authority from the same Divine Source 
as the human rights themselves. A denial or violation of such 
personal rights by the State or a majority group undermines 
and frustrates the well-being of the State itself and reacts 
destructively on all mankind. Pius XII has emphasized this 
truth: 


To safeguard the inviolable sphere of the rights of the human person, and 
to facilitate the fulfillment of his duties should be the essential office of 
every public authority, the power of which flows from the common good 
which the State is called upon to promote.*® 


As rights and duties of the family, “peculiar to itself, are 
quite independent of the State,” and as the right to private 


® Pius XII, World Broadcast, Christmas, 1941. 
10 Op. cit. 
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property belongs naturally to man chiefly in his capacity as 
head of the family, so private property or “paternal authority 
can be neither abolished nor absorbed by the State.” The 
same is true of other natural organizations more fundamental 
or original than the State. Among these are natural groups 
called nations. They, like functional or occupational, indus- 
trial organizations possess an original autonomy with rights 
and functions that no state or national majority should trans- 
gress. In the New World Order, natural functional groups 
as well as persons are destined to play their proper réle— 
while all contribute to the common good of the community. 
The same is true of all national and racial groups even if they 
may be a minority within the larger social organization or 
nation. 

Furthermore, by providential design, more powerful na- 
tional groups as well as “powerful States should by reason of 
their greater potentialities and their power play leading 
réles””* in the protection and the welfare of the smaller and 
weaker ones. The common good, the material and spiritual 
welfare of all the peoples and groups will benefit greatly 
thereby. 

On the other hand, violation of the rights of minorities or 
weaker groups infallibly undermines the welfare of the whole 
human race as well as of the oppressive groups themselves. 

In a world message in 1939, Pope Pius XII declared that 
in “the better ordering of Europe, the real needs and just de- 
mands of nations and of peoples as well as of ethnical minori- 
ties should be safeguarded and adjusted as occasion requires 
but always on the basis of equity.”"* It is further significant 
that the Pope demanded as the first prerequisite for world 
peace, “the assurance to all nations of their right to life and 
independence. The will of one nation to live, must never 

™ Leo XIII, “Christian Constitution of States.” 


12 Pius XII, op. cit. 
18 Pius XII, Christmas Broadcast, 1939, Point IV. 
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mean the sentence of death passed on another. When this 
equality of rights has been destroyed, attacked or threatened 
order demands that reformation shall be made not by the 
sword nor by the arbitrary decision of self-interest” but 
in accordance with “the rules of justice and reciprocal 
equity.””* 

The principle of national, religious and racial rights, as well 
as that of international intervention for the protection of 
national rights, has long been recognized and upheld by the 
Church. The First Crusade was in defense of this principle. 
Here the Church called upon nations to intervene in the de- 
fense of religious minorities. It was because a minority group 
of Christian people were intolerably oppressed by their Mos- 
lem conquerors that Gregory VII and succeeding Popes pre- 
vailed on the Princes of Europe to deliver them by common 
military action. To vindicate these same religious liberties the 
Kings of France intervened and successfully negotiated pro- 
tective treaties with the Turkish Sultans. 

For many centuries the Popes confided to the French, on 
behalf of the Christian community, the protectorate of 
Catholics in the East, and particularly of the Christian com- 
munities in Palestine. Since the first World War this duty 
has been performed by the British. 

The protection of the minority religious rites or customs 
has been one of the constant features of modern treaties. 
Even the Church itself energetically protects the minority 
rites and customs within the Church. The Greek, Coptic, 
Ruthenian, and other rites have been assiduously protected 
by Canon Law and by the Papal administration throughout 
the world. In recent years the Holy See has greatly encour- 
aged the development of native clergy and religious com- 
munities in all missionary countries. Popes Pius XI and Pius 
XII have on several occasions manifested active interest by 


14 Op. cit., Point I. 
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ordaining missionaries and consecrating personally native 
Bishops for China, Africa, India, etc. Furthermore, the es- 
tablishment of seminaries in Rome and even in the Vatican 
City for the training of native clergy has shown the vital 
interest of the Papacy in the minority religious groups. 

But religious rights are not the only minority rights. Na- 
tional and racial groups constitute national developments 
based on man’s social nature. In many States, in fact in 
most modern States, several or many distinct national groups 
by necessity or by disposition of divine Providence, find 
themselves united under one government or with a federal 
State. This is true in the United States of America as well 
as in all the older world states. For such it is important to 
remember that the rights arising from nationality are real, 
and in a certain sense, universal and even more original and 
fundamental than those of statehood. The suppression or 
frustration of these rights even through legal enactment or 
international treaty spontaneously endangers national and 
international peace. 

If governments everywhere were to safeguard meticulously 
the cultural, political as well as the religious rights of minori- 
ties, the welfare of national and international community 
would be automatically enhanced. The political well-being 
which is the objective of the state, and the cultural good of 
nationality, are complementary since both minister to the 
need of the human person. National customs, traditions and 
culture constitute man’s natural heritage. 

During the first World War, the natural right of nation- 
alities was energetically upheld by Pope Benedict XV. In 
his peace message to the heads of the warring nations, he 
urged the belligerents “to take into account as far as possible 
the aspirations of the peoples.””® Later he solemnly admon- 


Bow Benedict XV, Permanent peace proposals to heads of belligerant peoples, August 1, 
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ished them to “Remember nations never die: defeated and 
humiliated, they groan beneath the yoke imposed upon them, 
handing on from generation to generation a tragic heritage 
of hatred and revenge.” Pius XII, as his predecessor, Pius XI, 
has repeatedly defended the rights of national, racial and 
religious minorities, so barbarously violated by Axis nations, 
According to the doctrines of Christianity, all persons 
without exception, whatever their race, nation, color or re- 
ligion, are children of God. Christianity first proclaimed the 
fundamental intrinsic, sacredness and worth of the human 
person, young or old, male or female, vigorous or helpless, 
No matter of what race or nation, white, black, or brown, 
German, French, English, Indian, Irish, Hottentot, Pole, 
Slovak, American or any other people or nation; all are by 
nature equal, and possess natural rights which no individual 
group, nation or State may violate. Every society, in fact, 
exists ultimately for the welfare of the individual person. 
The Church has ever proclaimed as its basic social dogma 
the brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God. St. 
Peter, the first Pope, wrote that “God has shown me that | 
should not call any man common or unclean.” All men 
are by Divine decree children of God and consequently should 
love one another “heartily and intensively” with “a brotherly 
love that is sincere.”"" St. Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles, 
calls himself a “Hebrew of Hebrews” yet he declared that 
there is “‘no distinction between Jew or Greek, for there is 
the same Lord of all, rich towards all who call upon him.” 
No longer is there “Gentile, or Jew, slave or free,” for all are 
“one with Jesus Christ.” Had this principle of Christianity 
not been deserted by peoples and nations the issue of national 
and racial minorities would not so plague mankind today. 
On more than one occasion Christ showed special predilec- 
tion for those of a scorned and persecuted minority group. It 


16 Acts, X, 28. 
17], St. Peter, I, 22. 
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was to a member of the despised Samaritans—the adulterous 
woman at Jacob’s Well—that Christ first explicitly declared 
His Divinity. Although, as she said, “Jews do not associate 
with Samaritans,””** “‘Jesus said to her ‘I who speak with thee 
am He,’” (the Messiah).”* Because of their faith in Him 
and the good will manifested by the Samaritans, who “be- 
sought him” to remain with them, Christ “stayed there two 
days.”*” On the occasion of the miraculous cleansing of the 
ten lepers by Christ, only one of these returned to Christ to 
give thanks “‘and he was a Samaritan,” a member of this 
same, hated minority group in Palestine. 

Furthermore, after proclaiming the new law of universal 
love of God and of our neighbor as the law of the Christian 
New World Order leading to eternal life, Christ, in answer 
to the hypocritical demand of the lawyer, “and who is my 
neighbor?”, made use of the example of a kindly Samaritan 
to explain His doctrine of the brotherhood of man. In the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, Christ, after relating how 
the Jewish priest and the Levite, both seeing a stripped, 
beaten, half-dead fellowman by the roadside, coldly passed 
by leaving him to die, cites the conduct of a member of this 
scorned minority, a kindly Samaritan, as an example to all 
the world of the true love of neighbor. It is the Samaritan 
who, filled with compassion for the dying stranger, and see- 
ing in him one of God’s children—a fellowman, performs a 
real work of Christian brotherly love by attending to him, 
taking him to an inn and paying for his care. 

The misery, scorn and indignities suffered by the Samaritan 
minority seems to have made them the special object of God’s 
love. So with all oppressed persons, groups, races or nations 
provided they endeavor to keep alive the fire of good-will 

IV, 26 


20 Jn. IV, 41. 
21 Luke XVII, 11-19. 
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towards God and their fellowmen and do not allow hatred 
or envy to take root in their hearts. For then they become 
the objects of the outpouring of God’s love. With Christ 
and through Christ, the weak and oppressed become truly 
great while the exalted are cast down. 

The present Vicar of Christ, Pius XII, treating of current 
world problems and especially of the rugged, nationalistic 
anti-Christian, totalitarianism rampant today, in his first 
encyclical, affirmed that “a disposition, in fact, of the divinely 
sanctioned natural order divides the human race into social 
groups, nations and states, which are mutually independent 
on the organization and direction of their internal affairs.”” 
While nations and States are a natural, social development, 
The Church of Christ . . . cannot and does not think of depreciating or 
disdaining the particular characteristics which each people, with jealous 
and intelligible pride cherish and retain as a precious heritage. . . . The 
Church hails with joy and follows with her maternal blessing every method 
of guidance and care which aims at a wise and orderly evolution of par- 
ticular forces and tendencies having their origin in the individual character 
of each race; provided that they are not opposed to the duties incumbent 
on men from their unity of origin and common destiny.”* 

National and racial minorities have the natural right to 
preserve their individuality. Patriotism and the well-being 
of the community demand proper respect for all the natural 
groups within the State. For “legitimate and well-ordered 
love of our native country should not,” as Pius XII declared, 
“make us close our eyes to the all-embracing nature of Chris- 
tian charity, which calls for the consideration of others and 
their interests in the pacifying light of love.” 

The totalitarian tyranny that fouls the modern world grew 
out of a denial of the Christian doctrine of human solidar- 
ity” and the underlying law of Christian charity. From this 

22 Pius XII, “Summi Pontificatus,” 1939. 

23 Op. cit. 


24“Summi Pontificatus.” 
25 Ib. 
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denial springs unrestrained hate, greed and iust for power. 
With the scorning or rejection of the basic principles of 
Christian unity, social justice and social charity no longer 
served to promote the well-being of the human family. Only 
in a world society in which Christian principles are fully 
accepted can national and racial as well as religious minorities 
be truly safeguarded. 

What is needed in the world today more than anything 
else is a full recognition of the primacy, sacredness and worth 
of the human person and unity and solidarity of all men as 
brothers under the Fatherhood of God—a unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. This is essential within all nations and 
States, as well as between States. As members of the great 
human family, we are all one with the same common Father 
in Heaven and with the same eternal destiny. The message 
which Pope Pius XI gave to Cardinal Hinsley when he was 
parting for England has a vital significance for all. ‘Take to 
the Catholics of England this message which I have urged on 


the French,” said Pius XI. “Before all unity, after all unity, 


everywhere unity, at ail times unity, at all costs unity.”” 


Unity and freedom are inseparable from truth. The Mas- 
ter has proclaimed that only “the truth shall make you free.” 
He has decreed that the new world order shall be built on the 
basic realities emanating from the Divine Fountain of Life. 
Truth, justice, love form this basis. They alone can assure 
fair dealing to all men, minorities as well as majorities. Espe- 
cially is charity vital. It is the supreme law of the new order, 
proclaimed as such by Christ Himself. 


26 As recently related by the late Cardinal Hinsley, The Tablet, London, May 31, 1941. 
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The task before us is to bring democracy to perfection by 
weeding out of our social set-up the last remnants of feudal 
fraud and violence,” as John Stuart Mill puts it, the remnants 
that the revolutions of 1776 and 1789 failed to eradicate. 

FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 


+ 


The Growth of an Indigenous Social 
Philosophy in America 


By GROVER CLEVELAND Loup 


FROM THE MAYFLOWER Compact to the Atlantic Charter 
men of a common tongue have spoken and written words of 
conviction in their day which have piloted their people on a 
voyage of social and political discovery slowly unfolding a 
better way of living together. Well into a fourth century 
historians, biographers and analysts have recorded and inter- 
preted what has been done under the gradual broadening and 
deepening of the concepts of democracy. Of course they 
have heeded the guiding thoughts of those who influenced 
the course of every period, described those ideas and their 
application, measured their ebb and flow and charted their 
connecting links in the progression to this day. But some- 
thing more needed to be done. What of the utterances and 
writings borne from the great minds for their own intrinsic 
sake? 

That is the wellspring which has now’ been tapped. Out 
of this crystal clear reservoir of the very words of the 
prophets of America, some of their own hour and some of 
years beyond themselves, Francis W. Coker, Alfred Cowles 
Professor of Government at Yale University, has drawn the 
water of a nation’s life. Much of it has long since gone over 
the dam of finite time, although it miraculously retains the 
freshness of its ripple in the suns of yesterday. But rivulets 
are caught as even now they are brimming toward the future. 
From the primal sources to the full rushing stream, from 
John Winthrop to Franklin Roosevelt, it is indeed a long 


2 Democracy, Liberty and Property, Readings in the American Political Tradition. 
— with introductions, by Francis W. Coker. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
Pp. 
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way, beset by shallows and snags, widening into lucid oxbows, 
tumbling over rapids and finally channeling into the mingling 
of the waters. 

Each one who has contributed to this everlasting succession 
of knowledge sought an expression of the world around him 
molded by his part in it. In the beginning the consideration 
was largely for an immediate present. Pioneers were so con- 
cerned with sinking their roots into new ground that they 
let the future build itself. But in the latter days the thinkers 
have found horizons and have oriented themselves across the 
span of generations to come. Again and again they look for- 
ward to “our children’s children.” To them shall be a heri- 
tage, deteriorated or enhanced in this day, a tripartite heritage 
in which the consideration of property is inevitably entwined 
with tangible and not merely abstract democracy and with 
liberty, social and economic as well as political. 

There is no understanding those who speak now of the 
penumbral future without listening to the voices of the 
plodding past. Aside from the structural and rational fiber 
of the long-woven pattern of living thought there is a non- 
verbal connotation derived from life in the American scene. 
And that, more than anything else, is what Professor Coker 
has revealed. In his work he has been no mechanical com- 
piler. He knew the men and the worth of their pronounce- 
ments as well as if he had been a contemporary. He chose 
only the pertinent, the compelling and the revelatory. In 
the introductions he indulged in no eulogies, encomiums or 
didactics. To each was given simply the essentials of his 
background and his outlook from it, fairly stated. Sincerity 
and soundness were neither attested nor impugned. By their 
own words must they be gauged in the endless relationship of 
those who bequeath their thoughts to the world. Therein 
lies the incentive to read them. 
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IN THE FIRST CATEGORY, “Democracy Versus Aristocracy,” 
John Winthrop, the first Governor of Massachusetts, leads 
off with a dissertation giving the premises of the theocracy 
which ruled early New England, an order maintained by the 
wrath of God to preserve the status quo of rich and poor. 
A few years later, in 1636, the Rev. John Cotton is frank to 
state that the Puritan deity did not ordain democracy as a 
fit government for either commonwealth or church. This 
pronouncement is confirmed in the minutes of sessions draft- 
ing the “Fundamental Agreement” of New Haven in 1639 
with the guidance of the Rev. John Davenport, who “de- 
clared by Scripture whatte kinde of persons might best be 
trusted with matters of government.” 

The divine delegation of power to an elect minority is 
challenged in 1717 by John Wise of Boston who boldly asserts 
that “there is no particular Form of Civil Government 
described in God’s Word” and that “man becomes capacitated 
to enter into a Civil State by the Law of Nature.” Thomas 
Paine follows in the memorable year of 1776 with his 
“Common Sense,” holding that government is merely a 
necessary check in a world of encroachments. Far from 
implementing the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787, as disclosed by excerpts from 
contemporary personal records, begins the conflict over the 
extent of suffrage which is further reflected in the Federalist 
Papers. 

Soon afterward, Benjamin Franklin, asking “why property 
should be represented at all,”’ calls it “the creature of society, 
subject to the calls of society.” And Thomas Jefferson, who 
says in his first inaugural address that government “shall not 
take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned,” tells 
John Adams that the only true aristocracy is the natural one 
of “virtue and talents” whereas “the artificial aristocracy, 
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founded on wealth and birth, is a mischievous ingredient” 
and should be prevented from acquiring “ascendancy in goy- 
ernment.” Adams, in turn, feels that men lacking property 
“have no judgment of their own” and insists that possession 
of real estate be the fulcrum of political power. 

John Marshall, as Chief Justice, exacts the accountability 
of civil executives and takes for the Supreme Court the right 
to construe the Constitution and so decide the validity of acts 
of Congress. Against this Jefferson interposes his dictum 
that the legislature “must judge for itself the constitution- 
ality of the law, and equally without appeal or control from 
its co-ordinate branches.” Opposing Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton, the Federalist exponent, demands the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, and one of his party, Fisher Ames, 
Massachusetts member of the First Congress, warning of the 
danger of factions, forecasts the pressure blocs of today. Not 
until after the war which demonstrated the inexpediency of 
secession does America really awaken to the simple demo- 
cratic philosophy of individual self-rule as expounded by 
Walt Whitman. Then social consciousness flowers in the 
writing of Edwin L. Godkin, who accepts progress without 
fear of change. And another journalist, Henry L. Mencken, 
visits upon the present century a jeremiad upon its lesser 
men the while exalting the duties of man in terms of “the 
duties of a gentleman.” 

Il 


PROFESSOR COKER’S SECOND CATEGORY, “Political Authority 
and Civil Liberties,” like the first and subsequent divisions, 
is chronological. John Winthrop defends excluding from his 
consecrated colony immigrants who differ with its prescribed 
faith; rejects a petition of aggrieved citizens as “resisting an 
ordinance of God,” and retains the predominance of his own 
appointed magistrates, the very ones who exile Roger Wil- 
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liams and evoke his challenge to ecclesiastical exercise of civil 
authority. Williams’s theme of liberty of conscience is the 
essence of Jefferson’s mature statute for religious freedom in 
Virginia. 

In the young nation Daniel Webster and John C. Calhoun 
are found in agreement on wealth as a qualification for fran- 
chise and on a compromise regarding slaves as property. It 
does not seem to occur to Webster that the Constitution 
might be amended when he avows that slavery must be pro- 
tected because of it and adjures the North to cease abolitionist 
agitation. Calhoun, on the other hand, although arguing ex 
parte for slaveholders of the South, does advance the duty 
of the majority to respect minority rights. As the mid- 
century conflict nears, William H. Seward invokes “‘a higher 
law than the Constitution,” Abraham Lincoln assails the pro- 
slavery argument of “superior races” as heralding a return 
to “despotism,” and the gentle Henry David Thoreau, as- 
serting his right to disobey tax laws in protest against slavery, 
goes to jail for his principle that “under a government which 
imprisons any unjustly, the true place for a just man is also 
in prison.” 

Then an embattled nation faces its first test of civil liberties 
in wartime. Lincoln cites the Constitution’s provision for 
suspension of the habeas corpus when during “rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may require it.” Again the issue 
arises in the first World War and full texts of majority and 
dissenting opinions of the Supreme Court reveal the temper 
of the time. A conviction of violation of the Espionage Act 
by incitation to violence is upheld. Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
concurs in a dissent by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
contends that “Congress cannot forbid all effort to change 
the mind of the country.” Mr. Justice Holmes, dissenting 
in 1925 to a majority opinion sustaining a conviction for 
criminal anarchy, remarks that “every idea is an incitement.” 
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But in 1935 comes a unanimous decision, delivered by Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes, rejecting “participation in a 
peaceable assembly and lawful discussion for redress of 
grievances” as the basis for a charge of criminal syndicalism, 


Il 


AT THE OUTSET of the grouping which deals with “Govern- 
ment and Property Rights,” reflections of early thinkers are 
within the bounds of a simple agrarian economy. Writing 
from France in 1795, when all Europe was ridden with land 
monopoly in its most apparent forms, Jefferson anticipates 
Henry George when he declares that “legislators cannot in- 
vent too many devices for subdividing property,” when he 
reiterates the Patristic dictum that “the earth is given as a 
common stock for man to labor and live on” and when he 
points out that “the small landholders are the most precious 
part of the state.” It is doubtless the larger possessors whom 
John Adams has in mind in considering property “as sacred 
as the laws of God.” 

John Taylor of Carolina, Virginia’s “statesman of agra- 
rianism,” opposing transfer of property “by exclusive privi- 
leges,” avers in 1822 that “next to that of land, a monopoly 
of manufacturing is the most oppressive” in that “the 
monopolist is able to enhance the price of land, or its produce, 
or the produce of his mechanicks, at the expense of buyers.” 
At the same time Webster warns of peril to free government 
from rapid accumulation of property in a few hands as cre- 
ating “‘a dependent and penniless mass.” 

This is the industrial proletariat which in 1846 stirs the 
emotions of Horace Greeley, that many-sided newspaper 
editor. He marvels that men willing and able to work should 
ever be idle and counsels them to organize. Modestly he sug- 
gests a ten-hour day, with spare time devoted to self-educa- 
tion, and he regards it “impossible to fix by law the price of 
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any service or commodity.” Yet he does hold that govern- 
ment should recognize man’s God-given right to the land 
and proposes that it apportion what every man should 
“justly appropriate to himself without encroaching on the 
equal natural rights of others.” 

In contrast with Greeley’s amateurish approach is the 
scholarly one of Henry C. Carey, “America’s first profes- 
sional economist,” whose “Principles of Social Science” in 
1858-59 depicts similarities of political economy and the 
natural sciences and in a way anticipates the New Deal in 
looking to economic reform through organized collective 
efforts directed by government. His pioneering in sociology 
stems from his concept of “the societary man” adjusting him- 
self by overcoming both biological and inorganic obstacles in 
nature to find his useful place in the social world where 
“organization and subordination, association and individu- 
ality, responsibility and freedom travel together.” 

Lincoln concedes rights of capital ‘‘as worthy of protection 
as any other rights,” but regards labor as an “independent” 
predecessor of capital, “superior” to it and deserving “much 
the higher consideration.” An adaptation, later a distortion, 
of this view forthwith becomes the Republican party’s cam- 
paign prattle equally exalting “the dollar and the man” for 
decades the while special privilege implements exploitation by 
land-grabbing railroads and entrenches mushrooming corpo- 
rate monopolies at the cost of human misery in recurring 
panics and depressions. 

Into the ensuing darkness of business and industrial plun- 
dering and of legislative corruption beams at last one strong 
steady light, undimmed to this day, the illuminatingly simple 
social philosophy of Henry George associating poverty with 
progress in the paradox of increasing want with advancing 
wealth. George states the observable truth that “poverty 
deepens as wealth increases, and wages are forced down while 
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productive power grows, because land, which is the source of 
all wealth and the field of all labor, is monopolized.” Then 
he declares: 

“To extirpate poverty, to make wages what justice com- 
mands they should be, the full earnings of the laborer, we 
must therefore substitute for the individual ownership of 
land a common ownership.” To this end “‘it is not necessary 
to confiscate land; it is only necessary to confiscate rent,” 
that is, “economic rent,” which is not interest on capital but 
is an accrual from the monopoly of exclusive possession. The 
proposition naturally follows “to abolish all taxation save 
that upon land values” and thereby “lift the whole weight of 
taxation from productive industry.” 

The carefully culled excerpts from George’s “Progress and 
Poverty” comprise a pivotal part of the whole sequence of 
American political, economic and social thinking, the point 
where unsystematic speculation definitely gives way to me- 
thodical synthesis in scholarly research for whatever it may 
be worth and where the progressive movement takes root 
and grows in political action. Leading off for the acade- 
micians are William Graham Sumner, first occupant of the 
chair of social and political science at Yale in 1872, and 
Charles Horton Cooley, long professor of sociology at the 
University of Michigan. 

Sumner jettisons “natural rights” as bereft of claim on 
nature or God, regards capital as “the first requisite of every 
social gain”—even confusing wages with capital—accepts 
inequality under the free use of capital and concludes that all 
might prosper if men would leave slums or exhausted soil and 
“work to subdue the outlying parts of the earth.” All of 
that is just about as helpful as most of the contributions 
tossed out from ivory towers by economists during the 1930's. 

But Cooley, dealing with the possessors of capital, finds 
few acquiring it by services rendered and many by piracy. 
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He sets forth the power of wealth to rule a social system, 
dominate politics and influence law, medicine, education, the 
press and even religion, as attested by the Right Rev. William 
Lawrence, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, who 
unctuously intones that “God is in league with riches” and 
“it is only to the man of morality that wealth comes.” In 
contrast with such arrant hypocrisy, because of “their power 
in the premises,” Cooley attaches to the prosperous “the main 
blame for poverty,” which he defines as “social, not biolog- 
ical, unfitness” and therefore susceptible only to social reme- 
dies such as housing reform and “the humanization of in- 
dustry.” 

More precise penetration comes when Thomas Nixon 
Carver, the Harvard economist, distinguishes between the 
methods of acquiring wealth by the individual, economic in 
proportion as he contributes to the wealth of the community 
and uneconomic in proportion as he impoverishes others. 
Foreshadowing in 1915 the Securities and Exchange Act, he 
reasons that “under wisely planned and efficiently directed 
government interference and control men are led to promote 
the public interest while trying to promote their own.” 
Further, “this control must eventually (in the Price Control 
Act) take the form of price regulation” to deprive destruc- 
tive, uneconomic manipulators of “their control of mar- 
kets.” And this would end most of the “trusts,” which 
exist not by virtue of “superior productive powers” but 
“depend for existence upon superiority in buying or selling, 
power over prices.” 

Meantime, independent of academic tradition, Thorstein 
Veblen, whose work attained its greatest fruition in New 
York’s New School of Social Research, advances his theory 
of “the struggle for pecuniary reputability” as the main force 
of existing economic society. He distinguishes this money- 
making impulse from the instinct for creative workmanship, 
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industrial productivity. ‘‘Conspicuous consumption of val- 
uable goods” epitomizes the aim and activity of the type 
described in his “Theory of Business Enterprise,” identifying 
America as “the habitat of the self-made man, a pecuniary 
organism,” devoted to “the sacredness of pecuniary obliga- 
tions.” From the stress of American civil rights upon “the 
inviolability of pecuniary relations,” Veblen concludes that 
the country’s modern politics is ‘‘a business politics” linked 
with enhancing the gains of business men who estimate all 
achievement in monetary terms and who are concerned with 
their own profits rather than with anyone’s livelihood. 

Consonant with the doctrine of Veblen is the sharply spe- 
cific depiction of the American scene by Charles A. Beard, 
Columbia’s scholar in history and politics. Government 
still rests upon property, he writes in “The Economic Basis 
of Politics,” but property has come to consist far more of 
industrial and mercantile capital than of agricultural land, 
and the head-counting democratic device of universal suf- 
frage does not destroy but instead “ignores economic classes 
or economic inequalities.” And “the rhetoric of political 
equality” is belied by the influence of lobbies and blocs upon 
class-interest legislation. The regulation of the conflicting 
interests by a formula for the ownership of property, Beard 
sums up, “constitutes the principal task of modern states- 
men.” 

The first of these “modern statesmen” to address himself 
to the task, however, deals with ‘ta condition and not a 
theory.” Ina message to the Congress whose session marked 
the nation’s first constitutional century, President Grover 
Cleveland remarks the transition from an agrarian economy 
to “immense aggregations of capital” built upon “the dis- 
criminating favor of government” and “undue exactions 
from the masses of our people” and he declares that “cor- 
porations are fast becoming the masters of the people.” He 
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denounces “the gratuitous partnership” of government with 
the minority whose profits are swelled by the protective 
tariff at the expense of consumers and he demands ceaseless 
struggle “until a plan is perfected, fair and conservative 
toward existing industries, which will reduce the cost to con- 
sumers of the necessaries of life, while it provides for our 
manufacturers the advantage of freer raw materials and per- 
mits no injury to the interests of American labor.” Half a 
century later Cordell Hull’s reciprocal trade pact policy 
seeks to answer the plea of Grover Cleveland. 

Great-hearted and impulsive Theodore Roosevelt keeps to 
the middle of the road while in the Presidency, withal his 
audacious exercise of the executive power, and his venture 
into experimental progressivism as a third-party candidate in 
1912 peters out into a reunion with the old party which is 
continuously responsible for the rise and growth of the very 
politico-economic abuses that were the elusive targets of his 
“big stick.” But his concept of ““The New Nationalism” in 
1910 centers prophetically upon advancements achieved by 
Jeffersonian successors—the Tariff Commission, the gradu- 
ated income and inheritance taxes, workingmen’s compensa- 
tion, and “regulation of the terms and conditions of labor” 
finally embodied in the Wagner Act. 

In putting “the national need before sectional or personal 
advantage” to cope with problems affecting the whole coun- 
try, Theodore Roosevelt catches a glimpse of the vision of 
another Roosevelt in the White House as he speaks of “the 
executive power as the steward of the public welfare,” of the 
judiciary that “shall be interested in human welfare rather 
than in property” and of the legislative body that “shall 
represent all the people rather than any one class or section.” 
“Whenever the alternative must be faced,” he declares, “I am 
for men and not for property.” 
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Uttermost progressivism, however, is nurtured in Wiscon- 
sin, brought to Washington and thence spread to its farthest 
reach by Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., stalwart insurgent of the 
Senate for twenty years who was defeated for the Presidency 
in a race with two lesser men. In February, 1912, looking 
to the campaign of the following summer, he applies his diag- 
nostic method to “trusts, consolidated railroads and banking 
interests” and offers his surgical correctives. He traces the 
combination of corporations into monopolies with “produc- 
tion limited, competition stifled and extortionate prices fixed 
for inferior products” and with “fictitious capitalization 
concealing profits and magnifying speculation.” Combina- 
tion of combinations piles up their capitalization from 
$3,784,000,000 to $31,672,160,754 in the 1898-1908 decade, 
centralizes railroad control, exploiting consumers through 
passed-on rates, and pyramids banking into a money trust, 
ruling industries and utilities through manipulation of the 
financial markets. 

But “fair competition has not failed; it has been sup- 
pressed,” and LaFollette charts a way out. A commission to 
regulate trade, enforcement of “reasonable rates” and estab- 
lishment of “actual valuation” for railroads and “a sound 
banking law” are chief among his remedies. All, including 
the Federal Reserve Act, are now on the statue books, put 
there under the aegis of President Woodrow Wilson. 

For in Wilson emerges the practical progressive who knows 
what needs to be done, what can be done and who gets at 
least that much done. His “New Freedom” in 1913 pre- 
sents the thesis that “the life of a nation centers upon the 
very structure and operation of society itself, of which gov- 
ernment is only the instrument.” He conceives a structure 
which has outrun national boundaries and which “old formu- 
las do not fit.” It is ‘ta new social age, a new era of human 
relationships.” He uncovers the encroaching intervention 
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of “management” between stockholders and employes and 
finds laws, still in “‘the dead past,” not cognizant of it. And 
because the laws “do not prevent the strong from crushing 
the weak” it follows that American enterprise “is not free” 
and a middle class “is being squeezed out” by so-called 
“processes of prosperity.” Terming a corporation “a public 
affair,” like tenements or highways, he makes the forthright 
simple pronouncement that “whenever bodies of men em- 
ploy bodies of men it ceases to be a private relationship.” 

So Wilson beholds the nation “‘on the eve of a great recon- 
struction of economic society” in which “political society 
may itself undergo a radical modification”; in the presence 
of “a peaceful revolution” in which “we must make some 
radical changes in our law and practice.” And he stipulates 
that “the whole stupendous program must be publicly 
planned and canvassed.” This is in his chapter on “The Old 
Order Changeth.” It is as prophetic as his saying in 1906 
that only a President’s capacity would set the limits of his 
constitutional leadership when “he has the nation behind 
him.” 

After a dozen dismal years of political, social and moral 
retrogression culminating in the country’s greatest economic 
disaster, Wilson’s prophecy is fulfilled in Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. He meets the challenge “to our power to operate the 
economic machine which we have created.” Common hon- 
esty is compelled in corporate structure and financing; bank- 
ing ceases to be hazardous and returns to its true functions; 
productivity and purchasing power are on the way to being 
restored; labor’s fundamental rights are guaranteed in law; 
decent housing and social security against the penury of 
unemployment and old age begin to lift the fear of want. 

In 1933, the first year of his Presidency, while still setting 
his sights for the goals of ultimate achievements, Franklin 
Roosevelt writes in “Looking Forward” his mandate from the 
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people for “bold, persistent experimentation” and contem- 
plates “controlling, by adequate planning, the creation and 
distribution of those products which our vast economic 
machine is capable of yielding.” 

Curtailing neither new enterprise nor the use of capital, 
he seeks their devotion to “the needs of the nation as a whole,” 
rather than to “special stakes in the economic order,” with 
the aim of “‘satisfying the wants of all to insure that all who 
are willing and able to work receive from it at least the neces- 
sities of life.” And in “a wiser, more equitable distribution 
of the national income the reward for a day’s work will have 
to be greater, on the average, and the reward to capital, espe- 
cially capital which is speculative, will have to be less.” 

Ever since then he has followed the course set for the New 
Deal: “To take a method and try it; if it fails, admit it 
frankly and try another. But, above all, try something.” 

His outstanding coadjutor, perhaps his eventual successor 
in the leadership of the New Deal, is Henry A. Wallace, 
whose political philosophy is rooted in a sound knowledge of 
agronomy. While Secretary of Agriculture, seven years 
before becoming Vice President, he fathoms the ethical im- 
plications of this era in such writings as ““New Frontiers” in 
which “we approach not a new continent but a new state of 
heart and mind resulting in new standards of accomplishment 
and must invent, build and put to work new social machin- 
ery.” He looks to control of that individualism “which 
produces anarchy and widespread misery” within limits on 
whose “broad outlines there should be substantial unanimity 
of opinion among thinking people in both the Republican 
and Democratic parties and among leaders of labor, industry 
and agriculture.” Toward this end he quotes Pope Pius XI 
on “the true functions of the state” in “directing, watching, 
stimulating and restraining as circumstances suggest or neces- 
sity demands” and further on the need for “a reasonable 
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relationship between the prices obtained for the products of 
the various economic groups, agrarian, industrial, etc.” And 
he draws his own conclusion that “an enduring democracy 
can be had only by promoting a balance among all our major 
producing groups.” 

In the same year of 1934 Herbert Hoover, the last of three 
Presidents of the purple prosperity period, writes for its erst- 
while ruggedly individualistic beneficiaries that “this regi- 
mentation” imposed upon them by the New Deal “steps off 
the solid highways of true American liberty into the danger- 
ous quicksands of governmental dictation.” Asserting that 
“within less than half a century the American System has 
achieved a triumph in the age-long struggle against famine 
and want by producing a plenty,” he sees this “plenty,” in 
1934, facing abolition through restrictions put upon “‘distri- 
bution,” which he should know is the old playground for 
monopolistic exploitation. But he is concerned for “the 
souls” of the people, who will lose their “freedom” through 
governmental interference with “business.” This is the 
apotheosis of his ““We May Sum Up.” It may well be asked 
for whom he is summing up. 

A quite different voice is that of Norman Thomas, the 
Socialist leader, who in 1936 inquires: “After the New Deal, 
What?” His answer is an intelligent exposition of the pro- 
gram of Socialism: to socialize the key industries and the 
marketing of what the farmer buys and sells, to form con- 
sumer co-operatives and to provide adequate minimum in- 
comes. Of the victory of Socialism he is not so sure as he 
is of the disintegration of capitalism. But of one thing he is 
prophetically certain: “We will have new dark ages unless 
there is a conscious and creative purpose of building a federa- 
tion of co-operative commonwealths in an interdependent 
world.” That vision is now a declared objective for the 
United Nations. 
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Opposed to collectivism as a precursor of “intolerable and 
inefficient bureaucracy and despotism,” the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John A. Ryan, scholar and leader in Roman Catholic social 
action, premises his outline of “A New Economic Order” 
upon the Quadragesimo Anno Encyclical of Pope Pius XI 
and reasons that “the excesses of individualism, the tyranny 
of combinations and the conflict between classes can be ade- 
quately controlled only by the State” through “the re-estab- 
lishment of occupational groups” comprising “ownership, 
management and labor” with each group “empowered by 
law ‘to fix wages, interest, dividends and prices, determine 
working conditions, adjust industrial disputes and carry on 
feasible economic planning.” The interests of consumers 
would be protected by their representation in a federation of 
the groups. The planning upon which the groups agreed 
would be “supervised and sanctioned by the State” with 
“political compulsion reduced to a minimum’ for the pro- 
motion of “individual freedom, individual self-development 
and democracy.” This, concludes Monsignor Ryan, “would 
be genuine self-government in industry.” 

Throughout the concern of the past half century with the 
application of statecraft to economic and social organization, 
however, one fundamental element persists: the possession of 
property. Upon this rests the principle of individual owner- 
ship with responsibility and with liberty of disposal. The 
restoration and protection of private enterprise through such 
conscious ownership is the theme of Allen Tate, author and 
critic, and Herbert Agar, editor of The Louisville Courier- 
Journal, who collaborate in answering the question, “Who 
Owns America?” 

Tate contends that a true property system consists of “a 
large proportion of owners whose property retains the possi- 
bility of use-value” as distinct from “‘exchange-value” alone, 
which characterizes “the socially less responsible overgrown 
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corporation.” Illustrative of the concentration of corporate 
wealth he cites the 2,000 persons in control of the equities of 
about 6,000,000 investors in this country and deduces that 
“the aggregate wealth of a nation may be stupendous and 
the people remain impoverished.” 

Agar then proposes “the establishment of a genuine prop- 
erty State in which a considerable majority of the families 
participate in real ownership in the sense of responsibility 
and control.” 

Tate and Agar identify the issue of property with human 
welfare. In that essential connection a long stride forward 
is made by the United States Supreme Court in restraining 
legalistic corporate encroachment through assertion of prop- 
erty rights over workers under “due process of law.” 

The text of the decision upholding the women’s minimum 
wage law in the State of Washington, delivered by Chief 
Justice Hughes in 1937, disposes of the argument that the 
regulation is deprivation of freedom of contract by declar- 
ing that “the Constitution does not speak of freedom of con- 
tract; it speaks of liberty and prohibits the deprivation of 
liberty without due process of law.” Asserting that in 
wages at least “‘the bare cost of living must be met” and that 
“what these workers lose in wages the taxpayers are called 
upon to pay,” the Court majority rules: 

“The community is not bound to provide what is in effect 
a subsidy for unconscionable employers. The community 
may direct its law-making power to correct the abuse which 
springs from their selfish disregard of the public interest.” 

The dissent of the die-hard minority, Justices George 
Sutherland, Willis Van Devanter, James C. McReynolds and 
Pierce Butler, insists upon an obligation of each woman 
worker to make her own contract. Such sophistry is an arti- 
fact for the archives of antiquity, a curiosity for the marvel 
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of future generations for whom it shall be a digit in the com- 
puting of progress. 
IV 


RiGHT Now America and all the rest of the world that 
aspires to be free are on the threshold of what may be man- 
kind’s greatest step upward in the long, slow climb of ciy- 
ilization. The only certainty in the aftermath of the war is 
earth-shaking change. Fear of that change can be banished 
only by the faith of men of good will in the attainment and 
retention of their freedoms, the resolute faith which has been 
the strength of America from its beginnings and throughout 
its travail as a nation. 

Humility is of the essence of such faith of men in them- 
selves and in what they have wrought together for their com- 
mon good. In moving, on the last day of the Convention of 
1787, the adoption of the Constitution as the best that could 
be obtained, Benjamin Franklin asks that every member “on 
this occasion doubt a little of his own infallibility and make 
manifest our unanimity.” Pleading for ratification a year 
later, Hamilton writes in “The Federalist” a warning against 
“obstinate adherence to party” when “the very existence of 
the nation” is at stake, an admonition that partisans would 
do well to heed today. Yet another year, at the outset of 
the nation’s functioning under its Constitution, Jefferson in 
a letter to Madison offers the since neglected counsel that no 
generation should “‘contract debts greater than may be paid 
during the course of its own existence.” Regardless of the 
benefits conferred upon future generations by spreading to 
them the cost incurred by a predecessor, the accumulation of 
public debt still can undermine the security of the state. 

Then there is the word of a woman, Mercy Otis Warren, 
first historian of the Revolution, sister of James Otis and wife 
of James Warren, leaders in the winning of independence. 
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Amid the wrangling of parties in 1805 she keeps the faith as 
she serenely writes: ““On the principles of republicanism was 
this Constitution founded; on these it must stand. It is at 
the present period as wise, as efficient, as respectable, as free, 
and we hope as permanent, as any constitution existing on 
earth.” Toward mid-century, with the grooving of politi- 
cal alignments, Ralph Waldo Emerson assays them thus: 
“Reform is affirmative, conservatism negative; conservatism 
goes for comfort, reform for truth. Each is a good half but 
an impossible whole. Each exposes the abuses of the other, 
but in a true society, in a true man, both must combine.” 
So speaks the philosopher. 

The conclusion of Professor Coker’s final section on “The 
Problem of Change” brings us to the present crossroads of 
democracy. A historian has the last word. Carl L. Becker, 
surveying “Modern Democracy” in 1941, points out that a 
century of governmental regulation, while correcting minor 
evils, has failed to solve the fundamental problem of an 
equitable distribution of wealth, which “is more serious and 
more insistent now than it was in the time of Henry George” 
because “poverty is more patent and progress is less assured.” 
There can be no mathematically perfect solution, he goes on, 
but only “a transformation” which in democratic as well as 
in authoritarian states will be “away from freedom of the 
individual in economic enterprise and toward an extension 
of social control.” 

He holds that the survival of democratic institutions de- 
pends upon “the possibility of effecting, by the pragmatic 
democratic method, a sufficient equalization of possessions 
and of opportunity to provide common men with what they 
will consent to regard as tolerable.” And the measures taken 
“can be only such as the majority of citizens will voluntarily 
sanction and the minority will voluntarily submit to.” But 
on this issue affecting “the fundamental structure of the 
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social system,” Becker discerns a realignment of political 
parties with “the beneficiaries of the system” on the Right 
and “the poor and dispossessed” on the Left. As the diver- 
gence between them becomes more irreconcilable, “moderate 
and conciliatory parties tend to disappear” and the Right and 
Left become “increasingly concerned with the validity of 
private property on which the system rests.” 

Intensification of the conflict would seem to threaten re- 
course of the Left to revolution and of the Right to forcible 
repression, but Becker recalls the gradual retreat of the prop- 
ertied class over the years and relies upon the democratic 
method for “‘those adjustments which will put idle money to 
work in productive enterprises and idle men to work at a 
living wage.” In bringing this about, he declares, time is 
vital, “time for experiment and time for registering public 
opinion in legislative enactments by the cumbersome demo- 
cratic technique.” But, he adds, “if time fails us, it will be 
less because of the inherent defects in the capitalist system 
or the democratic procedure than because of the disastrous 
results of modern war in dislocating the national economy 
and in impairing the democratic morale.” 

Here America arrives at our own standing ground. The 
journey from the past and the journey into the future are 
over the same road. Any detour will lead back to the 
straight highway. That is the conviction borne from the 
living record bequeathed by the travelers before us. Their 
words are woven into a tapestry of fadeless colors and endur- 
ing texture through which runs the thread of an indigenous 
American social philosophy. 


A Bibliographical Note on Franz Oppenheimer 


By RENATE OPPENHEIMER 


ProrEssOR FRANZ OPPENHEIMER, in his Autobiography, “Mein Wissen- 
schaftlicher Weg,” published by the Felix Meiner Verlag in Leipzig in 1929, 
gave the following account of his publications from 1895 to 1929 (pp. 
47-8): 


“Freiland in Deutschland,” Berlin, 1895. 

“Die Siedlungsgenossenschaft: Versuch einer positiven Ueberwindung des Kommunismus 
durch Loesung des Genossenschaftsproblems und der Agrarfrage,” Leipzig, 1896. 
(Neudruck: Jena, 1913. 3. Neudruck: 1922.) 

“Grossgrundeigentum und soziale Frage: Versuch einer neuen Grundlegung der Gesell- 
schaftswissenschaft,” Berlin, 1898. (Neudruck: 1922.) 

“Das Bevoelkerungsgesetz des T. R. Malthus und der neueren Nationaloekonomie: Dar- 
stellung und Kritik,” Bern und Leipzig, 1900. 

“Das Grundgesetz der Marxschen Gesellschaftslehre: Darstellung und Kritik,” Berlin, 
1903 (mehrfach neu aufgelegt, zuletzt 1926). 

“Der Staat.” (Band 14/15 der von Martin Buber herausgegebenen Sammlung sozial- 
psychologischer Monographien.) (Vielfach neu aufgelegt.) Uebersetzt ins Fran- 
zoesische, Englische, Ungarische und Suedslawische. [Indianapolis, 1914; second 
American ed., New York, 1915; third, New York, 1922; fourth, New York, 1926; 
reprinted, 1928, all under the title, “The State.” The 1926 edition contains a spe- 
cial foreword by the author. ] 

“David Ricardos Grundrententheorie: Darstellung und Kritik,” Berlin, 1909. Uebersezt 
ins Spanische. (2. neu eingeleitete Auflage, 1927.) 

“Die soziale Frage und der Sozialismus: Eine kritische Auseinandersetzung mit der 
marxistischen Theorie,” Jena, 1912. (Vielfach neu aufgelegt.) Uebersetzt ins 
Hollaendische und Ungarische. 

“Weltwirtschaft und Nationalwirtschaft,” Berlin, 1915. 

“Wert und Kapitalprofit: Neubegruendung der objektiven Wertlehre,” Jena, 1916. 3. 
umgearbeitete Auflage. Jena, 1926. 

“Kapitalismus—Kommunismus—wissenschaftlicher Sozialismus,” Berlin und Leipzig, 1919. 

“Die soziale Forderung der Stunde,” Leipzig, 1919. Gedanken und Vorschlaege. 

“Der Ausweg, Notfragen der Zeit,” Jena, 1919. Uebersetzt ins Hollaendische. 

“Falsche Rechnungen? Eine antikritische Auseinandersetzung mit H. Oswalt,” Frank- 
furt a.M., 1920. 

“Genossenschaftliche Ansiedlung: Rede i gehalten auf dem zweiten Reichs-Siedlertage zu 
Leipzig, 15. August 1920.” Jena, 1920. 

“Die psychologische Wurzel von Sittlichkeit und Recht,” Kieler Vortrag, Jena, 1921. 

“Die Judenstatistik des preussischen Kriegsministeriums,” Muenchen, 1922. 

“System der Soziologie.” 

1. Band: “Allgemeine Soziologie.” 
1. Halbband: “Grundlegung,” Jena, 1922. 
2. Halbband: “Der soziale Prozess,” Jena, 1923. 
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2. Band: “Der Staat,” Jena, 1926. 

3. Band: “Theorie der reinen und politischen Oekonomie.” 
1. Halbband: “Grundlegung,” Jena, 1923. 
2. Halbband: “Die Gesellschaftswirtschaft,” Jena, 1924. 

“Der Arbeitslohn: Kritische Studie,” Jena, 1926. 

“Grundriss der theoretischen Oekonomik.” 

I. Teil: (fuer Anfaenger): “Finfuehrung in die theoretische Oekonomik,” Jena, 
1926. 
II. Teil: (fuer Vorgeschrittene): “Grundzuege der theoretischen Nationaloekono- 
mik,” Jena, 1926. 
““Gesammelte Reden und Aufsaetze.” 
1. Band: “Wege zur Gemeinschaft,” Muenchen, 1924. 
2. Band: “Soziologische Streifzuege,”” Muenchen, 1927. 

Beitraege in Schmollers Jahrbuechern, Conrads Jahrbuechern, Archiv fuer Sozialwissen- 
schaft, Weltwirtschaftl. Archiv, Archiv fuer Sozialpolitik, Zeitschrift fuer Volks- 
wirtschaftslehbre und Sozialpolitik, Gruenbergs Archiv, Koelner Vierteljabrshefte, 
Barths Archiv fuer Philosophie und Soziologie, Neue Rundschau, Wolfs Zeitschrift 
fuer Sozialwissenschaft, Rivista di Scienza, Soziale Praxis, Jahrbuch fuer Soziologie, 
usw. 

Beitraege in den Festschriften fuer Brentano, Jastrow und Friedrich von Wieser. 

Herausgeber von Gide und Rist: “Geschichte der volkswirtschaftlichen Lehrmeinungen,” 
3. Auflage, Jena, 1923; und Hawtrey: “Waehrung und Kredit,” Jena, 1926. 

Zu meinem 60. Geburtstage erschien eine von Robert Wilbrandt, Adolph Lowe, Gottfried 
Salomon herausgegebene Festschrift unter dem Titel: “Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft,” 
Beitraege zur Oekonomik und Soziologie der Gegenwart, mit Beitraegen meiner 
Freunde und Schueler, Frankfurt a.M., 1924. 


The following are Dr. Oppenheimer’s principal subsequent publications: 


“System der Soziologie.” 


2. Band. 
2. Halbband: “Adel und Bauerschaft,” 1932. 
3. Band. 


3. Halbband: “Stadt und Buergerschaft: Die Neuzeit,” 1935. 

“Weder Kapitalismus—Noch Kommunismus.” [A Revision of “Kapitalismus—Kommu- 
nismus—wissenschaftliche Sozialismus.”] 1932. 

““Weder So—Noch So: Der Dritte Weg,” 1933. 

“Sprung ueber ein Jahrhundert.” [A novel published under the pseudonym, “Francis D. 
Pelton.”] 1934. 

“Das Kapital: Kritik der politischen Oekonomie,” 1937. 

“Wages and Trades Unions,” The American Journal of Economics and Sociology, 1, 1 (Oct. 
1941), pp. 45-77. 

“Communism and the World Crisis,” ibid., 1, 2 (Jan. 1942), pp. 155-65; 1, 3 (April, 
1942), pp. 265-81; 1, 4 (July, 1942), pp. 403-13; 2, 1 (Oct. 1942), pp. 49-63. 
[This study and the foregoing one were reprinted by THE JouRNaL and issued in 2 
limited edition under the title, “Unionism and Communism,” New York, 1943.] 
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“A Post-Mortem on Cambridge Economics,” ibid., 2, 3 (April, 1943), pp. 369-76; 2, 4 
(July, 1943) pp. 533-41; 3, 1 (Oct. 1943), pp. 115-24. 

Some additional monographs and papers by the late Professor Oppen- 
heimer (several being translations and revisions he made of works published 
earlier in German, and several being studies completed shortly before his 
death and not previously published in any language), will be published in 
succeeding issues of this JouRNAL. There is also prospect of an American 
edition of his “System of Sociology.” 
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Franz Oppenheimer’s Last Days 


By Gaspar 


ABOUT A FORTNIGHT before he passed away, Professor Oppenheimer told 
me he had no desire to continue to live as he felt his capacity to work was 
ebbing away and he had already had a full share of life. The only thing 
that kept him going was his interest in his work, his plans and the messages 
which he felt he had for humanity. In contrast to the earlier period of his 
work, when his writings were gladly accepted, he had the sad experience of 
seeing many of his later works returned to him, in spite of his feeling that 
he was the bearer of “‘messages” as he used to call them. He realized his 
strength was vanishing and he foresaw an early end of the war, making 
him more anxious to see his ideas published. He was convinced the war 
did not solve the many questions but, on the contrary, tended to deepen 
the problems. 

He liked to talk about his plans for a peace, and the great need for a 
bold solution to secure a lasting peace. It must have saddened him no 
end to have his writings containing plans for such a peace returned to him 
with accompanying notes from editors to the effect that they were 
swamped with post-war plans, as though his ideas were just the ordinary 
fill of peace ideas. However, even under these circumstances he main- 
tained his dignity and moral strength. . . . It was an experience for me 
to witness his rare kindness, strong spirit, and great intellect in spite of 
his advanced age and frail health. 

He was fond of poetry, and I shall always remember the long walks in 
the Hollywood hills when he often recited some of his favorite poems and 
talked of his own life and experiences. He always returned to social and 
historical topics, the main subject to which he devoted his life. These 
things he talked of with great clarity and sincerity. 

There are many of his remarks which I will preserve in my memory. 
Once he was very bitter, and he said: “Eine Kleine Minoritaet hat der 
Menschheit Ihr Erbe gestohlen” (A small minority has stolen the heritage 
of humanity.)* 

1 Extract from a letter dated Hollywood, Calif., Oct. 15, 1943, to Mr. Will Lissner, 
New York. 
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